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WHOLE NO. 1971 


GENEVIEVE VIX 


Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association and the Opera-Comique, Paris 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
FUUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, School 

BABCOCK 

Caewecre Hatt, 


Concert and Positions Secured 


MRS 
New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training 
phy. Normal courses in Public 
M usic Special coaching for church trials 


New York School, 809 Carnegie [all 
Brooklyn Sch 4® Lefferts Vlace 


BURT SCHOOL 
Musical Stenogra 
and Private School 


\ddress 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
‘ PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raraet Joserry 
Studios Carnegie Hall } New York 


Steinway Hall 
Mai! Carnegie Hall New York 


address 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACII 
(with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 
for ( nd Recitals 

Grand Opera Repertoire 


Available oncert 

M ; \ nesda Vrida 
aig West Ssth St, 

Ave. St 


Schuyler 6293 


Residence: 246: Amsterdam Nicholas 2882 


ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO. 
SIGNOR TETAMO 
SINGING PEDAGOG-—-CONCERT MASTER 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. 


sag East g7th St, N. E. cor, Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Only Teacher of Anna ( ase 
Studio: 216 West voth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 


Res 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


Bos Carnegie ee, York 
ow 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
425 Broadway, N.Y 


N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


Annie Friedberg 
o W. 67th St 


Ma 
Voca 


gement 
Studio 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 

Fifth Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 


MAX 


Voice Culture Singing 


MORRILL, 
SINGING 


ut Central Park West 
New York 


LAURA | 
PREACHER 01 


Majesti gad 


Coiumbus 


Hotel st 
Phone it 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Re6 Carnegie Hall Tel. tas0 Circle 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 





Address personally, 8 West orst St 
Phone 3552 oul 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, i140 W. Sixty-ninth Street 
Telephone, Columbus 4996. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mua. Anna FE. Zirorer, Director. 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 


142 





Me » = 
AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
es. 
Teachers of ever six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
po Carnegie Hall, - »« #54 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle taza. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 





1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Mas Miss Susan 5S. 

> s ad . y* xpe 

Br ot y on BOT D et IO 

trol, Perfect Dietior 

Placing languages 

6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St 
Telephone, 


Henry Smock 


STUDIOS in all 


VOCAI 


7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
256 West s7th St.. New York 


The Rutland 


WALTER L 
of 


Tuesday 


BOGERT, BARITONE 
Lectures and recitals 
161 West 7ist St 

Tel 


Teacher singing 


and Friday, 
Ave., New York 


130 Claremont 291 Morn’'side 





GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square 


MME 


NEW YORK. 
382, 


STUDIO 


Telephone 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
Moy, BR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
01-4 Carnegie Hall Tel 


VOCAT 


Cirele 1450 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studi 2128 Broadway, New 
Columbus 2068 


York 
Phone, 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
327 West s6th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpucror Neicusornoop SymrpHony Orcugstaa, 
East Store House Setttement Music 
Scmoo.. 

Ensemate, Tugory Music. 
School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 
‘ork. 


Director 


TRacner Violin 


Orchestral es 
New 


or 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: as7 West 1o4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall 


122 Carnegie 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’"— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Par 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


pam. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West 8sth 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, Schuyler. 


Street, near 


Residence 


2140 





ERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

f the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

so1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 


HERD 


Director ¢ 





BUZZI-PECCIA, 
AND COMPOSER, 
Braslau. 


SIGNOR A. 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Teacher of Alma Gluck 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., 


Sophie 
York. 


and 


New 





DE 
PIANIST 
New York. 


ELENA OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 


ist E, 6and St., Tel. 2285 Plaza 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Church Recital. 


34 Gramercy Park, N. Y. Tel, 2150 Gramercy. 








GiusEpPpE CAMPANAKI, BARITONE, | 


Metropolitan Opera Company, wilh | 
accept pupils. 
Avenue, New York City. 


3469 River. 


of 


Late 


West 


En 
elephone, 


6 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, New York. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York. 


FREDERICK E. 
rEAGHER OF 
143 West gand St., 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Ssi-8sz2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4202 Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





Prano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenve, Brooklyn. 





THE 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals amd Musicales 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New Yorte 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Concerts, 


Stusio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Coas 


JESSIE FENNER HILL. 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Phone, Bryant 1274 





MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Concert Work 
Russian Songs and Operatic Seleetions 
Address 720 Riverside Drive, New York 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann 
601-602 C 


Method 
gie Hal 


Soprano 
Address, J 


CARTALL arne 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MAS’: + 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City Telephone, Plaza 6862 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST 
Hall, New York 
judon Charlton 


Studio: Carnegic 


Management: L 





\DELE LEWING, 

PLANIST. COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Method. 
(61st St.) 


Teacher of the Leschetizky 


Lexington Ave. 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Studie: Steinway 


Residence Studio: 785 


Hab 


Downtown 





KODWARD KE. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
York lelephone, Audubon 5896. 

phone, Melrose 3310.) 


Studios 
Ave., New 
(Residence 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York Clty 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 


NEW YORK 
VIOLIN” FELAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 

Complete musical education given studenta 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


to 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF TIIE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons. in and Composition, 


Organ, Theory 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
_ Nine years of successful teaching and 
izing in Berlin, Will accep: engagements and «6 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 








BRUNO HUHN, 


SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s8th St.. N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 











+ 


January 3, 1918 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST CCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St. a os New York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Onen ie Seer ta etal Wepageenta 

pen for Concert and Reci' a 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 

222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF Ane 
Studio: Carnegie Hall . - New York 


| RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Save 


Knabe Piano Used 





2 ae 


SILVERMAN’ 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND eos 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking ments Season 1917-18. 
400 Rivenaie Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louige St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of —t 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SN Vocal Music 
337 West 85th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher » a ew Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., N Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassiti J _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio, 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


earl WILLARD "0 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ic: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
pitta” Tas eat Se Cone, Gece 
iration ‘on 
pa nee Teacher o ite Lawrence and many 
pre ne | in Coors, and Concert. ices re- 


stored, cause demo: defects remedied. 

Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<c2.mpeme" 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


oe WILDE: 


























Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Tenor 


rc> 








§ DUFAULT 


Tost returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Address: Sra. H#- 
Line pe Bacot, Canapa, P. Q. 


Edouard Dufresne { 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Monagement: L 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











sDUBINSKY 


™ Mgt.: Masic Lea, ot Auericn, 1W. wR. N. 1S 
R_ Stadio: nw 147th St. Telephone, 3970 A’ 


=< REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
506 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 

















MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER , btm 
peda ADIT 18 


?RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management. Annie Friedbere. = at New York 


BUCKHOUT 











SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON || 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo; ~~ Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., York, 


DEPT. OF MUSIC 
Henry —_ LEC K oe. Caleae, 
ton, 8400 Pane 
Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage. Ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


DAWLEY 


SOPRANO, 
1716 Waverly Place, 3 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


ae isa I¢¢ 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 



































EULA 








St. Louis, Mo. 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


24 WEST stm ST., NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 








For Intormation 
Address - ° 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL | 


ii NESE 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





Raiph Cc O xK 


5 he of. Si 
St wae. ai," (Biot an Yonse Building 
roadway, 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


“in examining a student's voice 

and finding it at men. | alwa 
suggest to him te consult 
pone ry no voice defect that can 
her notice and that can- 














MADAME VALERI. 


not be corrected by her ability, ‘Nemele Included, Ly - bad 


training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords." 
1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive any ement: 
Heren Levy, - Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


—_—_—_—————— PIAN I 
612 Fine Arts Bldg | CHCAGO, ILL. ILL, 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN AMERICAN 
SINGER SONGS 


The Belnord, Broadway “a 86th Street, New York City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Gonnene 
109 West “45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNIE LOVE 


“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 






































Stadie: Tel 
58 West 85th Street 8213 Schuyler 
K SERGE! ¥ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight ed leading teacher, 
Stern servatory, Berlin; 





three years a Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 





——— 


SR a ee | 


3 


Lazar S, SAMCILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Stroine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 
£] Carnegie Hall, New York City 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 

















WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


tatane HOFFMANN 2m 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 











soot Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


332 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 





MILDRED 





Studio: 





“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG’ 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoltal 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street. New York 

















VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















Ti tto the highest profici Amer.and 
ns a eae Books on PD ngs 


Send for cir. of hie famous @ 


? MY = Osea hiss } 
many injured voices into & 


Studio. 36 Huntington Avenue, Bosto 


artistic successes. 
“Pen Worke on Singin W. Robinson, 3 


musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s pepe "Pris of P oris E samous 71900 Voca 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on. Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW, YORK 


. 


TEL.' 662 CIRCLE 








4 


* SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AnD ORGANIST 

Available for Recitale, Musicales, Etc. 
nN Will accept a limited number of pupils 
Hl Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert— Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohio 


“Gordon, Camphel 
MN ord tA " 
ua : ili “i 


IM Nit AMAIA 
Conduct or — Coach— Accompanist 
New York. 350 W. SSth St. 


Sw cg 2 Mgt. Francis C, 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade 





























































Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


yloying song, recitation and gesture 
Hail Los Angeles, California. 








An 
a14 B “plan nehard Hi 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metrepolitan Opera House Bide.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL iinin. 


ORATORIO-RECITAL-PUPILS 


400 Fine Arte Bidg. 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 


u PIANIST 
3 LE l . it 

| 

oO 

T 


e Osborne Reed 
ARTIST. ‘TEACHER —DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
$09 S. Ww abash Avenue, 


a HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


P. le of Dickens Characters, in Co 
EWC S oot Bice Ratcioeite Metel WN Y.. 7062 Celenbes 


a at ¢ programmes or joint recitals 


nm ‘ek z 
64 Weat 90th Street, N. . 





























PLANO ¢ CONVEREATIONS 





be pete River 
PLATON _BROUNOFF 


N. Y. Board of Eaneatlon). in his 
+" EC “oy URE-RECITAL 


RUSSIA In STORY, MUSIC and SONG 
Vocal and Piano Illustrations 


Vocal and Piano Studios 
147 Weat 111th Street 


HAROLD 


aL AND)? 


BARITONE 


New York 








' GREEN CABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 
Soloist: St, Thomas’ P. E. Church, ggrd St, and 


sth Ave., N. Y¥. C, 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faeelty in the Middle West" 


Bevier Williams 


ey. Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 
Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Theoretical Department 


Head of the 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS tiviue 


528 Riverside Brive, 0.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 
Gi Rubel, Marc Hoemact. Breda cam, 


Marcas Rewyo 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Les Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER ttm 


716 Fime Arte Building 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - ~- Chicago 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 


Ss 

A 
M 
U 
E 
L 








Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Bedford 


























Pittsburgh 


oe HESS 


‘CELLIST 
. Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 





522 Fine Arts Bldg 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add: Suite 1107, First National 
ermanent wank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
335 Clinton Avenue * © Brooklyn, N. Y 


8 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST. 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 





New York City College Entertains Many Prominent 
Organists—Warden Demarest Opens Convention 
—Carl G. Schmidt, Chairman—Organ 
Recitals, Addresses 


The opening session of the convention of the American 
Guild of Organists of the United States and Canada, at 
City College, New York, Wednesday, December 26, found 
about 200 people gathered in the beautiful Tudor Hall 
The Blashfield mural picture facing the audience was the 
subject of general admiration, also the classic proportions 
of the Hall and its flags from other universities. Badges 
for members were distributed, following registration and 
exchange of greetings. 

Warden Demarest made some appropri- 
ate remarks at the opening, referring to 
the twenty-one years of existence of the 
Guild; he might have added a word in 
memory of Gerrit Smith who, of all or- 
ganists, was most beloved, and whose child 
this Guild is. An address of welcome was 
delivered by Charles A. Downer, profes- 
sor at the. college. E 

Charles Heinroth, received with wel- = 
coming applause, at once started his theme, = 
“The Emotional Element in Bach’s Or. = 
gan Music,” which, he said, would be a 
“sermon on expression.” He made a plea 
for vitalizing Bach’s music and gave an 
imaginary talk between Bach and a pres- 
ent day organist. He pictured Bach as 
one who was extremely emotional and 
human, saying that he would undoubtedly 
have used every modern invention and im- 
provement known to the present day or- 
ganist. “The only one who gets any fun out 
of a Bach fugue is the performer,” said 
he, adding that that was all wrong, ac- 
cording to his standpoint. He then played 
various works by Bach, including the 
“Passacaglia” in C minor (too fast) and 
the “Saint Ann’s” fugue. He obtained a 
big climax, played with fluent technic and 
showed familiarity with the big instru- 
ment. Organists generally do not agree 
with Heinroth and his tempi, but they will 
all agree with his principles and, especially, 
against a denatured Bach. 

{George C. Gow (Vassar College) gave 
an ater “i harmony, counterpoint and 
the A. G, which was listened to with 
interest. The informal reception which 
followed came too late to be enjoyed by 
members. This was the right thing at 
the wrong time. 


Evening Session 
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In the evening, Charles M. Courboin, 
Belgian organist, originally of Antwerp, 
then of Oswego, and now organist of the 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, New 
York, and city organist of Springfield, 
Mass., gave an organ recital of ten num- 
bers which created vast interest. His 
phrasing, with definite pauses, artistic trill, 
beautiful expression, and the effect made 
by his playing the entire program from 
memory (a la Wolle and Kaffenberger), 
produced never failing effect. Speed and 
clearness combined, with ease of perform- 
ance, are some of the further character- 
istics of his virtuosity. He played the 
so called air on the G string with lofty 
expression, so that it sounded quite new. 
Even the strange concord of dissonances 
in Franck’s choral, No. 3, he made inter- 
esting. 

Jan Collignon, another Belgian, sang 
“Patrie” (Paladilhe) and “La Jolie Fille 
de Perth” (Bizet) with much temperament 
and fervor in a bass voice of unusual ex- 
pressiveness. As encore, he gave a little 
ballad in English. 


Second Day, December 27 


R. Huntington Woodman, F. A. G..O., organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, was the first speaker 
introduced by Warden Demarest. Mr. Woodman spoke 
on the sulfiect of the “Modern Cantata,” in which he 
clearly and forcefully pointed out that a cantata written 
for church use and therefore divine worship, should be 
strictly ecclesiastical in style, wholly deprived of the op- 
eratic or concert style; that the cantata is presented to the 
congregation to inspire them to a spirit of devotion and 
adoration. and that a cantata that could not lead the peo- 
ple into such a spirit was not worthy to be presented. Mr. 
Woodman said that Dr. Horatio Parker’s “Holy Child,” 
J. Sebastian Matthews’ “Paschal Victor,” and Harold 
Moore’s “Darkest Hour,” were the only three church can- 
tatas which in his opinion did inspire religious emotion, 
outside of the fact they were strictly churchly music. Dis- 
cussion of this subject followed in which many organists 
expressed similar sentiments in commendation, after which 
Dr. Parker’s introduction followed. “Modern Church An- 
thems” was the title of his talk, but Mr. Woodman’s paper 
had so moved his enthusiasm that he prefaced his remarks 
by making the verv broad and flat statement that music is 
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© Mishkin, New York. 
This year, 
two appearances which he has already made at the 
have demonstrated that, unique as he is in the concert field, his ability as an 
operatic tenor has developed to such an extent that he can honestly claim a place in the very 
first rank of lyric artists of the stage. Among 
field have been engagements last year and again 


Mr. 


in “Bohéme,” 
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music, religion is religion, poetry is poetry and painting 

is painting, that there is no such thing as religious music, 

that musical sounds rendered in church are either music 

or. not music but noise. Dr. Parker mentioned Stainer, 
(Continued on page 31.) 


Max Rosen Arrives in New York , 


Max Rosen, the young American violinist, who has been 
abroad for several years past, studying with Leopold Auer, 
arrived in New York last week. As already announced, 
his American debut will be made with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, on Saturday, January 12. 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic, heard the 
young violinist play soon after his arrival; and was so 
pleased that he accorded him the most unusual honor of 
apnearing twice on the program. First he will play the 
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JOHN McCORMACK. 
McCormack, for the first time in several years, 


the 
this season as soloist with 


Symphony Orchestra. 
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Goldmark concerto, and later on a group of short pieces, 
with Richard Epstein at the piano. 


Hadley Wins $1,000 Hinshaw Prize 
Henry Hadley, the American composer, has won the 
$1,000 prize offered by -William Wade Hinshaw for the 
best work by a native composer, written for small orches- 
tra, withous chorus. The prize carries with it the assur- 
ance of a production. The Hadley work is called 
“Bianca” It is to be put on the stage next spring or 


autumn by the Society of American Singers, Inc. The 
judges were David Bispham, Richard Hageman, Louise 
Homer, Victor Herbert, Walter Henry Rothwell. The 


libretto is by Grant Stewart, an actor. About twenty scores 
in all were submi‘ted for the competition. Last Wednes- 
day, December 26, Hadley’s “Azora,” a three act work, 
had its premiére at the Chicago Opera. In 1901 he won 
the New England Conservatory and the Paderewski prizes 
ior a symphony. 


Farrar for Newark Festival 
Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske, of the Newark (N. J.) 
Music Festival Association, has engaged Geraldine Farrar 
to appear as soloist at the festival to be held in that city 
next spring. 
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s, has sung in opera, and the = 
Metropolitan Opera House as : 


successes enjoyed by him in the concert 
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CHICAGO HEARS PREMIERE 
OF HENRY HADLEY’S “AZORA” 


New Opera by American Composer Well Received— 
Music Melodious and Skillfully Scored—Singing 
Voice Treated Slightingly—Hadley 
Conducts Splendidly 


Hadley’s new work, “Azora,” was given its world pre 
mi¢re before a house that had many vacant seats in the 
large Auditcrium, yet the audience was most demonstra 
tive all through the course of the evening, recalling the 
composer and his interpreters many times at the close of 
the first act. Also after the second, both Henry Hadley, 
composer, and David Stevens, librettist, were called before 
the curtain to bow their acknowledgment Hadley was 
presented with a beautiful silver wreath. 
The enthusiasm of the audience must have 
rewarded those two gentlemen for their 
heavy labor not only in the writing of the 
piece, but also in no considerably in 
its first presentation. Campanini had been 
generous by granting many rehearsals and 
the performance had smooth sailing under 
the able and forceful baton of Conductor 
Hadley. 

As stated last week in the telegram sent 
by this writer, Henry Hadley has not 
written an essentially American grand 
opera, but he has written simply a grand 
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= opera. The music tends to prove that his 
years spent in Germany, where Hadley 
conducted at Mayence, were not in vain, 


and that during his sojourn on the Con 
= tinent he had listened to many perform 
ances of the “Meistersinger,” “Siegfried” 


and other Wagnerian operas. The scene 


of “Azora” is Mexico, but its music is 
not atmospheric and not idiomatic in 
Mexican or Aztec suggestion. Hadley’s 


score is pleasing, however, and it is very 

3 well made. After a second hearing of it 
= this chronicler in way changes his 
opinions telegraphed to the Musicat 
Courter last week. 
Hadley, Stevens 


no 


ind Campanini are to 
be congratulated on the results obtained 
as only by presenting operas written by 
native composers can an American school 
of grand opera composers be expected to 
emerge, which will take its place with the 
European product. Hadley’s main defect 
= in his opera is his lack of respect for the 
= human voice. For him a singer is but an 
instrumentalist, a part of his symphonic 


scheme and nothing more The male 
parts are poorly written for basso and 
tenor. Though the interpreters fought 


valiantly, their efforts were not sufficient 
and several fell short of the exacting de 
mand made upon their vocal equipment 

by the composer. 
“Azora” has many 
of flowing melody, yet the score is very 
heavily orchestrated. Like Mascagni, in 
“Isabeau,” the American composer has 
written a lengthy symphonic tone poem 
2 The best parts of the opera are the con 
: tralto solo in the first act, a beautifully 
scored quintet in the last act, and the vari 
ous preludes to the different acts, thus 
= showing that Hadley is at-his best when 
not writing to words. The libretto, as 
stated in last week’s Musica Courter, 
is somewhat a duplicate of the one writ- 


beautiful passages 


Rodolfo 


ten some forty-five years ago by An 

tonio Ghislanzoni for Verdi, and called 

 . “Aida”—of which “Azora” is a poor 
duplicate. 

Anna Fitziu, in the title role, covered 

herself with glory. She looked beautiful 


HOTU 


NTA and sang the difficult music 
effect. Her voice was clear, sonorous, 
sweet, and she easily won first honors 
She dressed the role be¢omingly and left nothing to be 
desired histrionically. Her creation of Azora was a mas 
terpiece 

Cyrena van Gordon, who, by 
scant applause after her solo, looked Junoesque 
sister of Montezuma. Forrest Lamont (who has done 
most creditable work since his debut here a few weeks 
ago) sang well the taxing music of Xalca. Not so Frank 
Preisch, who was miscast as Canek, too important a role 
for this willing basso to shoulder. Arthur Middleton. on 
whose account the performance was postponed for a week 
had not fully recovered and judgment on his work is de 
ferred until the next performance. It might be said now 
however, that Middleton’s diction of the English text 
excellent, and had the other interpreters enunciated a 
well as he opera in English would have received a 
endorsement. James Goddard did not find the part 
Montezuma to his liking and justly so. The role is poorly 
written for the voice. All things considered, the giant 
basso came out of the ordeal with flying colors 

Praise is due the stage management, and the painter of 
the pretty scenes. Henry Hadley showed unmistakable 
talent with the baton and at all times held his forces well 
in hand, even though on one or two occasions the choruses 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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But the naive thing is always a thing done, not 
thought of. It is a deed, not a will or a word. 
Getting the thing done is everything; who does it, 
nothing. If you can’t do a thing alone, call in your 
neighbors. Yes, when and after your naive thought 
and deed have reached what seems their limit of 
accomplishment, call in your neighbors and have a 
musical log-rolling or housebuilding. Collaborate, 
collaborate, and then collaborate! There may be a 
thousand in on the deed, before it is fully done and 
-—dead, * * * Let us abolish the appreciative 
audience; create the participating audience. * * * 
Put music created by social collaboration and 
improvisation that will exalt and curtain human 
nature in some great human deed—that, that is art! 











AM composing a music-drama on Sam Houston, the 
| State hero of Texas. That is, I am composing it in 

my mind, The dramatic plot is ready, and the musical 
themes are ready; also the general scheme of musical 
development. Yet I am no musician. I cannot play any 
instrument, except the piano in very naive fashion, I 
know rothing of practical harmony, nothing of theory, 
nothing of vocal or orchestral technic. Yet I am com- 
posing a music drama on Sam Houston—in my mind, 

It is part of my naivety (observe this word, Mr. Editor; 
it ig a perfectly good word; it is in Webster's; if it were 
not I should coin it on the spot) that this drama should 
take form quite simply from the local world I live in. Were 
I living in New York, Benedict Arnold would be the hero- 
villain of this music-drama. In North Carolina, my native 
State, it would be “Virginia Dare.” In Kansas, it would 
be “John Brown at Ossawatomie,” or “John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry.” (Lest the naive allusion be lost on my 
readers, let me beg them to recall “Iphigenia at Aulis” and 
“Iphigenia Among the Tauri.” And so on, through the list 
of States and provincial communities of North America. 
But as IT am a Texas nativist, though not a native Texan, 
Sam Houston is the hero of my play. For though its title 
is “San Jacinto,” Sam Houston is both hero and protago- 
nist. I frankly accept for artistic reasons and purposes 
the pro-Houston point of view. There is an anti-Houston 
view, held by many good Texans. 


The Subject Must Be Exalted in Theme 


But one thing should be made clear. It is not the naive 
thing to set to music just any old story. Quite the con- 
trary. The subject must be exalted in theme; and what- 
ever the actual treatment may amount to, it should be 
perfectly evident that the naive creator aims to be as 
exalted as his subject. Therein lies the naivety—and the 
fun. And it follows that the naive mind has a powerful 
story—that he botches, it is true—but a story that survives 
the botching. Witness the English miracle plays. 


Four Powerful Stories 


What are powerful stories? I will name four: “Tann- 
hauser,” “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Madame Butterfly.” The 
plot of these music-dramas, whether told in fiction, verse, 
drama or music, will hold the human mind. And why? 
Well, I grant a good part of the never failing interest to 
the unique characters and the quick and powerful appeals 
to the sympathies and emotions of the average human 
being; but back of all these are profound morals. Take 
“Tannhiuser.” That drama is a fair statement of the 
case for both pagan and Christian love. The only other 
fair statement cf the case is Titian’s picture. (I know the 
art critics divide on this picture, some calling it an “Invi- 
tation to Love;” but whether Titian meant it to be so or 
not, it seems to me a fair statement of the conflict between 
sacred and profane love.) So then, it is the naive thing, 
that my naive music-drama should take the most powerful 
story in Texan annals. Indeed, the fall of the Alamo, the 
massacre at Goliad and the victory at San Jacinto together 
constitute one of the most powerful and thrilling stories 
in all history. 


Act One 


Now follows a description of the drama of this music- 
play. The first act would open with the galloping of Mrs. 
Dickinson into Gonzales with the dreadful news of the 
complete massacre of every man in the Alamo by the 
Mexicans. A score of anxious women become wailing 
widows in a minute’s time. Their frenzied cries for ven- 
geance move the soldiers of the little Texan army to 
undertake the desperately futile plan of marching to San 
Antonio, In the nick of time arrives Sam Houston, as the 
new commander. He orders a retreat and the burning of 
Gonzales itself. It is all against the angry protests of the 
soldiers and the despairing cries of the women o n- 
zales. But Sam Houston commands in his resistless fash- 
ion, and the curtain falls on the retreating army and the 
women and children of Gonzales in the foreground, and in 
the background the town of Gonzales in flames. 


Act Two 


The second act would be set in San Felipe. It would 
show Sam Houston fighting disaffection in his army and 
holdin For the 


to his Fabian policy ogninat great odds. 
dreadful cry for revenge for the Alamo is re-aroused and 
triply reinforced by the news of the treacherous massacre 
at Goliad. The wailing women of Gonzales are joined 
by new bands of frenzied women, driven in by the near 
approach of Santa Anna’s Mexican army. These reinforce- 
ments reach a climax in the appearance of a file of wagons 
io come into Texas, full of anxious women seeking 

usbands and fathers and lovers who have just met their 
deaths at Goliad and the Alamo. (Most of the victims 
at Goliad and the were Americans, not Texans, 
Only one company, that of 


Gonzales 
demonium reigns. For all together these frenzied women 
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redouble their appeals to the soldiers and to Sam Houston 
himself. All Sam Houston’s personal magnetism and 
dominating power must be shown at this point in the 
drama. is mighty bass voice must sound across the 
chaos of shouting by the soldiers and crying by the women, 
until by his sheer endurance and increasing violence the 
soldiers and the women are astonished and cowed into 
relative quiet. Then suddenly Sam Houston changes into 
perfect good humor, and the curtain falls on a relieved 
crowd of soldiers and women, who for the time being duti- 
fully follow Sam Houston’s command, a still further re- 
treat ostensibly, but really a march toward San Jacinto. 
The Third and Last Act 


The third and last act would follow upon the battle of 
San Jacinto itself, a wild celebration of victory. It would 
open with the famous “Dance of the Candles.” It is in 
the growing dusk of the evening. In the center of the 
stage are the groveling Mexican prisoners. In the wings 
and the rear, off stage, are heard the Texan soldiers. At 
quick and regular intervals the Texans give the blood- 
curdling yell, “Texas!” and the cringing Mexicans wail, 
“We no Alamo!” But then follows the still more dread- 
ful cry, because deep and low in hate: “Remember the 
Alamo! Remember Goliad!” The Texans are now seen 
entering on all sides and surrounding the Mexican pris- 
oners. Deliberately they approach the Mexicans with tan- 
talizing rhythmic steps and stoppings. Each Texan soldier 
has stuck a lighted candle to the hilt of the bayonet on his 
gun, when he had one, otherwise directly to the muzzle of 
his rifle. (Among the spoils of victory the Texans found 
several cases of wax candles.) The Texans are tantaliz- 
ing the prisoners as cats will mice, for it is their sure and 
certain purpose to kill the last one of them in vengeance 
for the Alamo and Goliad. A group of crazed women 
goad on the soldiers. So this chorus proceeds slowly but 
surely to close in on the Mexican prisoners. But just as 
they reach the prisoners close enough to slaughter them, 
Santa Anna is brought in a prisoner. This brings grim 
rejoicing, and some respite and delay while they settle 
the manner of his death. Finally he is stripped of his uni- 
form and thrust ignominiously into the mass of common 
Mexican soldiers to meet his death with them. Then the 
terrifying “Dance of the Candles” begins again. It again 
nearly reaches the climax of death, when it is again inter- 
rupted, this time by Sam Houston. He is brought in 
wounded, mounted on a horse. The wild soldiers forget 
their purpose for a moment. They rush to him on all 
sides. He is tenderly removed from the horse and placed 
in sitting posture under a tree. Wounded as he is, he 
demands the truth of the Texan soldiers, what they intend 
doing. They boldly tell him. There is an impassioned 
speech, interrupted by spasms of pain; he pleads for the 
life of Santa Anna and the lives of the Mexican prison- 
ers. Slowly he wins them, until Santa Anna is brought 
before him. Sam Houston’s wrath and Santa Anna’s mean- 
ness and cowardice are brought out in a short version of 
the well known interview. Houston delivers his commands. 
Out of consideration for his great victory and for his 
wound, but not much for the Mexicans, the soldiers 
pledge their safety to Houston. Santa Anna and the pris- 
oners are marched away by part of the reluctant soldiers, 
while the others lift the fainting Sam Houston on his 
horse as the curtain falls. 

Musical and Dramatic Setting 

The musical and dramatic setting would require a mag- 
nificent baritone or bass voice for the hero, Sam Houston, 
and an immense man physically. Chaliapine is a singer I 
recall who could fill both the vocal and physical roles, but 
he is not an American. And is he a great actor? James 
Goddard might, or Bispham, in spite of his quasi-retire- 
ment. For the plot of this music-drama is but a duel be- 
tween Sam Houston’s will and the opposing wills of the 
soldiers and the women. Musically speaking, the work 
would be a vocal concerto between Sam Houston’s mighty 
bass voice and the voices of the angry soldiers and frenzied 
women crying revenge, all resolving into jubilant concord 
in a finale of merciful victory. 


Structure of the Music 


Now as to the structure of the music. It should be poly- 
phonic rather than harmonic. In other words, once a 
musical theme, representing an important emotion, or per- 
son, or group of persons, is introduced, it must never leave 
the musical web for an instant thereafter. It may be over- 
whelmed and transformed by its reactions with earlier and 
later themes, but there it must be. This increases the com- 
plexity of my task immensely. Then what is the naive 
thing to do? Why, to see Leopold Godowsky, the 
master of polyphonic pianism. Go to see him just because 
I have never heard that he ever has written an ra. Pay 
him twenty-five dollars a half-hour—his rate, I believe— 
for some of his polyphonic advice. Jf not Godowsky, then 
some other polyphonist. 

For such a polyphonic musical structure would be truer 
to life and nature than the present structural system of al- 
ternating themes, or the Wagnerian system of recurrence 
of motives. No bias or passion is absolutely wiped out of 
whole groups, or even out of individuals, especially in the 
kind of action set forth in this drama. This bias and this 
passion are always there—in the opposition, so to speak, if 
not in the dominating emotion expressed for the moment. 

Musical Themes 


Next, as to the musical themes. In listing them here, I 
wish the reader to bear in mind that these naive themes, if 
not worthy to survive finally, yet have use as temporary 
makeshifts, the scaffolding, let us say, to our music-drama 
building. We can get on by them, and to get on, to move, 
is the all important thing. Like the wooden trestles on 
new railroads, we could later cover up these naive themes 
in a solid earth, fill, or replace them by even more solid 
stone and iron. 

The first theme sets the scene around Mrs, Dickinson, 
when she rides into Gonzales with the dreadful news of the 
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fall of the Alamo, and is surrounded by the soldiers and 
anxious women in eager question and comment: 
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Next comes the theme of the veling women of Gon- 
zales, changing toward the last to cries fo 
ending in wailing as at first: 
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Now follows the chorus of soldiers working themselves 
into a passion of vengeance: 














These three themes, reacting and interacting upon each 
other, and accompanying and reinforcing each other, work 
things up into a climax. But at the very height of it 
begins the broad Sam Houston motive, which enters 
slowly but powerfully, till by sheer force of volume and 
power (largely in the orchestral basses) it overcomes the 
other motives at their best: 
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(Never mind, Mr. Editor, the general banality of this 
No. 4 theme. I am told it is chock full of consecutive 
fifths and other musical sins, too, But you get the idea 
by it.) So with these four themes the first act must be 
wrought to its finish. 

The meeting of the soldiers goaded on by the frenzied 
women of Gonzales opens the second act. So the soldiers 
and the women are again singing with suppressed passion 
a chorus made up of themes Nos. 1, 2 and 3; but No. 4, 
the Sam Houston theme, is below in the basses, low, but 
distinctly heard. Then follows the motive of the women, 
old men and children who are driven in by the near ap- 
proach of Santa Anna’s army: 
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The next theme introduced is that of the women immi- 
grants in the wagon train, singing as they arrive: 
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_ But right on the heels of their singing, before the real 
situation can be broken to them, comes ithe messehger with 
the awful news of the treacherous murder of Famini’s 
men at Goliad: 











Here breaks out pandemonium. With this last them 
No. 7, leading and dominating, but followed and iaamen 
at intervals by each, or some, or all the precedi themes, 
except No. 4, which is present, strong and firm, but over- 
rodent, lly Blo of oppo- 
sition to Sam Houston is reached. Now he comes on the 
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stage again with theme No. 4, accelerated, strident and 
overwhelming seemingly. But not so easily as expected. 
Both sides climb up in volume and pitch against each other, 
until Sam Houston gradually wins by sheer increase of 
volume and wild intensity. But when he wins, and the 
opposition is evidently cowed and beaten, Sam Houston 
suddenly turns it off in a joke of laughing, dancing and 
high spirits, as indicated by this dance tune, played even 
faster than the metronome number: 





He then breaks the news that the further retreat is really 
to be a march toward the enemy and battle. So all ends 
in highest war spirits, as the whole ensemble marches away 
to this dance tune. For the time to fight has come at last, 
and vengeance is near! 

The third act opens with the wild celebration of victory 
in the “Dance of the Candles,” previously described. The 
theme of that dance of vengeance is; 
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The episode of Santa Anna’s capture is set in the -fol- 
lowing theme, but often with the time very much faster, 
or slower, than that indicated. The higher tenor part is 
Santa Anna’s, the lower is the Texans’, and later Sam 
Houston’s when Santa Anna is brought before him: 











Ten themes are a plenay even for a gigantic chorus to 
earry along altogether all the time. So the rest of the 
last act is fought out by the conflict and reaction and inter- 
action, and subjugation of themes and groups of themes. 
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Thus theme No. 9 dominates all through both “Candle” 
dances. The men answer Sam Houston with themes Nos. 
I, 2, 3, 5 and 7, or recurrent volleys of Nos. 9 or 10, as 
the appropriate case may be. But Sam Houston’s theme, 
No. 4, with its broad solemnity (that is, intended solem- 
nity, you understand, Mr. Editor), voices the theme of 
Christian mercy. 


Origin of Naive Themes 


Where does the naive music come in? If these tunes are 
not sufficiently naive for the reader, the manner of their 
origin should certainly be, They are, all except one, set- 
tings of stanzas, or fragments of stanzas, of either Keats’ 
“Eve of St. Agnes,” or of his “Isabella, or the Pot of 
Basil,” namely: Theme 1 was evoked from stanza 4 of 
“The Eve of St. Agnes;” No. 2, from a fragment of stanza 
36 of the same poem, beginning, “Into her dream he 
melted ;” No. 3 is a setting of the first three lines of stanza 
30 of “Isabella;” No. 4 is a setting of stanza 3 of “The 
Eve,” etc.; No. 5, of the latter part of stanza 29 of “Isa- 
bella,” beginning, “Poor girl!”; No. 6, that part of stanza 
9, “Eve of St. Agnes,” beginning, “Meantime across the 
moors ;” No. 7, the first part of stanza 28, “Isabella;” No. 
8, the whole of stanza 2, “The Eve,” etc.; No. 9, the whole 
of stanza 10, the same poem; No. 10, however, is a setting 
of the old English ballad, “There Was a Friar of Orders 
Grey” (in Percy’s “Reliques”). 

And if the-naivety of the tunes and their genesis is not 
sufficiently evident, then the manner of composition should 
be. I simply take the book of poems to the piano and 
get the rhythmic scheme of the words first; then I merely 
exaggerate the speech melodies of the words, and presto! 
there’s my musical tune! It is all worked out by Lanier 
in his “Science of English Verse” (Part II, page 251). 
And this, too, is antedated by centuries of Italian recita- 
tive. But it is a naive stunt; no claims are made for its 
originality. By the way, it is curious how keen college 
students are for the real thing. Ten years ago, at Har- 
vard, I found two copies of Lanier’s “Science of English 
Verse” in the library, both nearly worn out, and one copy 
of his poems in a perfect state of preservation! 

But the important thing is this: So far from having 
exhausted the stock of melodies possible, as so many mas- 
ter worshippers in music claitn, we have barely begun. If 
I can set any line of verse to music, anybody else can. 
Counting out the effects of this war, there are still four- 
teen hundred million people living in this world, and there 
are billions yet coming. Well, then, how many lines of 
verse are there in the world, counting all languages? Mul- 
tiply them together. I'll let you calculate it yourselves! 

But even counting it the other way, from the possible 
mathematical arrangement of tones and rhythms, the figure 
is equally immense. Take the German Lieder for instance. 
A thing done and ended with Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Loewe and Brahms! No, there are a million Schubert 
songs still unknown, an hundred thousand Schumann or 
Franz, ten thousand Loewe, and a thousand Brahms! 
Don’t buy collections or albums; buy the complete songs of, 


say, Schubert, and you will agree with me. My old Breit- 
kopf and Hartel edition has proved it to me long ago. 


Naive English Cycles of Miracle Plays 

But my naivety lies not so much in getting melodies to 
verse as taking these melodies and using them in some 
large design. Of course, I have in mind the naive English 
cycles of miracle plays. In these the medieval mind, not 
worrying at all about “supreme art,” simply stated as best it 
could, by dramatic doggerel verse and amateur acting, its 
views on a big subject, namely, the cosmos. And so have 
I gone about getting my music for a-music-drama in Sam 
Houston. 


Precedent 


And now as for precedent. Did not Beethoven get his 
theme for the allegretto scherzando in his eighth symphony 
from a canon made to fit some doggerel burlesque verse 
on Maelzel for a drinking party in the latter’s honor? And 
as for my refashioning my themes so frequently, how many 
times did Beethoven refashion the first theme of the an- 
dante of his fifth symphony before he got what he wanted? 
And by the way, wasn’t the original theme pretty poor 
stuff? And further, as to naively (split infinitive admissi- 
ble here, Mr. Editor) going on from one thing to another, 
wasn’t that what Schubert said he did? When he finished 
one thing, he took up another! 

It must be plain by this time that I am not advocating 
naive composition for the ignorant, or for amateurs like 
myself (so much as I am advocating naive composition for 
the vast world of executive artists that the Musica. Covu- 
RIER represents. Stop trying to do these little virtuosi 
stunts that you do so well, and try to do some big thing in 
composition that will leave you humble and naive, the right 
mental combination for creative work. For composition is 
art, and art is composition. Nothing more nor less. Execu- 
tive artistry is not real art; it is craftsmanship—a glorified 
thing, perhaps, but still only craftsneanship. 

But the naive thing is always a thing done, not thought 
of. It is a deed, not a will or a word. Getting the thing 
done is everything; who does it, nothing. If you can’t do 
a thing alone, call in your neighbors. Yes, when and after 
your naive thought and deed have reached what seems their 
limit of accomplishment, call in your neighbors and have 
a musical log-rolling and house-building. Yes, collaborate, 
collaborate, and then collaborate! There may be a thou- 
sand in on the deal before it is fully done and—dead! 

For ever and always the virtue is in the deed, the doing, 
not in the product of the deed, or the repetition of the deed. 
Once the world of executive artists grasp this idea and hold 
to it, the public will follow. Let them revive the almost 
lost art of improvisation, for one thing, where creation and 
virtuosity of execution are coincident. And let them help 
turn art into some socialized purpose. First let us abolish 
the appreciative audience, and create the participating audi- 
ence. Concerts for pleasure are a sin and a curse, espe- 
cially in such times as these. But music created by social 
collaboration and improvisation that will exalt and sustain 
— nature in some great humarie deed—that, that is 
art 
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MAY PETERSON MAKES DEBUT 
AS MIMI WITH METROPOLITAN 


John McCormack Sings Rodolfo—Repetitions lof “Daughter of the Regiment” 
—Alda Scores as Marguerite in “Faust”—Other Operas— 
Sunday Concert 





“Samson and Delilah,” Monday, December 24 

Christmas Eve found a capacity audience at the Metro- 
politan to hear a performance of Saint-Saéns Biblical 
work. The cast was one worthy of the audience, for it 
included Caruso as the strong man, Louise Homer as Deli- 
liah, Pasquale Amato as the High Priest and Leon Rothier 
1s the aged Hebrew, Caruso was given the enthusiastic 
applause which is invariably meted out to him, although 
a slight injury to his foot made it impossible for him to 
take his usual numerous curtain calls at the close of the 
second act. Amato was an impressive figuré as the High 
Priest, and Leon Rothier made his text effective dra- 
matically and beautiful vocally. Others in the cast were 
Car! Schlegel as Abimelech, Max Bloch as the Philistine 
messenger, Pietro Audisio as the first Philistine and Vin- 
cenzo Keschiglian as the second Philistine. Pierre Mon- 
teux conduéted with rare skill, achieving some remarkably 
fine effects with both chorus and orchestra. 


“Bohéme,” Tuesday (Matinee), December 25 
“Hansel and Gretel” stayed away from the Metropolitan 


yesterday for the first Christmas Day in years, its place 


being taken by a performance of “Bohéme”—a_perfor- 
mance so good, in fact, that one could forgive the absence 
of Humperdinck’s delightful story. 

It was May Peterson's debut as Mimi and she made a 
distinct impression in the role: particularly in the third 
and fourth acts was her singing of the highest order and 
her acting most eilective. There is a sympathetic, appeal- 
ing quality in Miss Peterson's voice which adapts itself 
especially to this role and the emotion which she infused 
into the death scene was deeply moving. The present 
writer has watched Miss Peterson's work on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and it was the best performance he has ever 
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MAY PETERSON, 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


seen’ from her, The audience was properly appreciative 
of her beautiful singing in the fine moments of the opera, 
and there were vigorous plaudits, not only at the end of 
the acts, but also during the scenes. Particularly con- 
vincing was Miss Peterson's demonstration of the thor- 
ougnness of her vocal art 

John McCormack sang Rodolfo for the second time 
this year Even so great an artist as he is, was hampered 
by nervousness over his Metropolitan debut on the occasion 
of his first appearance, but on Qhristmas afternoon, 
entirely free from it, he sang Rodolfo, which must be 
ranked with the finest that has been given here. His 
acting, too, was resourceful and convincing. The musical 
high moment of the opera was really the duet sung by 
McCormack and DeLuca (as Marcello) at the beginning 
of the third act. Aside from the fact that two remarkable 
voices were singing the exquisite melody gloriously, there 
was a musicianly finjsh to the rendering of the number 
which this stage never has heard excelled, It earned the 
artists three recalls and there would have been many more, 
had not Mr. Papi insisted on going ahead with his or- 
chestra. 

Rodolfo is a role especially suited to the lyric beauties of 
the McCormack voice, and when he sings as he did Christ- 
nas afternoon, it is a sheer joy to hear him. Needless to 
say, there was great applause. 

Be Luca’s Marcello is another one of those magnificently 
finshed portraits, so many of which grace his repertoire. 
Ruth Miller’s Musetta improves with every performance. 
Didur, de Segurola and Leonhardt were in their familiar 
roles, and Papi conducted admirably. 


“Daughter of the Regiment,” Tuesday (Evening), 
December 25 
"The Daughter of the Regiment” is one of those operas 
which is seen to much better advantage in the compara- 
tive intimacy of the Brooklyn Academy of Music than in 
the huge spaces of the Metropolitan Opera House. This 
was very apparent at the Christmas night performance, 





where all the delicate nuances were thoroughly appreciated 

~as was evinced by the frequent applause of the audience. 
Frieda Hempel, in magnificent voice, sang the role splendid- 
ly and acted with a verve and dash which were irresistible. 
brought down the house with her exclamation: “An’- 
chew-arre-my-ant, by Golly” (“And you are my aunt, by 
Golly”) suddenly interjected into a scene otherwise sung 
in Italian.. Her version of each one of the well known 
vocal favorites of the work brought her well deserved 
recognition. Carpi gave a fine performance of the rather 
limited tenor role, and Scotti, in the part of Sergeant Sul- 
pizio was so geod that one could overlook many vocal 
shortcomings. Mme. Mattfeld did her best with another 
unsympathetic role. Much praise must go to Gennaro 
Papi, who put life and vigor into the old melodies and 
made the doings reflect the proper sparkle. 

There was a ridiculous series of mishaps in the third 
act. In “Home Sweet Home,” which Miss Hazel inter- 
polated as an encore after the Proch variations, the or- 
chestra parts supplied to the strings differed considerably 
from those supplied to the horns, with ludicrous resulting 
effects. 

Then when Miss Hempel waved her handkerchief to the 
regiment, going by outside, she rushed to the window and 
flung it open—only it didn’t fling! Somebody had locked 
it. Finally Scotti, learning the secret of Maria’s parentage, 
dashed mady out of the room-—only he didn’t dash The 
salon door stuck, and, after vainly trying to push the 
whole side of the room out, he gave it up as a bad job 
and walked off 1 U L with a scowl even deeper than the 
role called for. 


“Daughter of the Regiment,” Wednesday, December 26 


This was a repetition of the Brooklyn performance of 
the night before, sans discords and sans mishaps. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Setti’s fine chorus of men wins honors for 
itself at each performance. 


“Francesca da Rimini,” Thursday, December 27 


“Francesca da Rimini,” d’Annunzio’s tragedy with musi- 
cal setting by Zandonai, was given on Thursday evening, 
December 27. Mme. Alda in the title role sang with her 
customarily lovely vocalization and poetical portrayal of 
the ill-fated Francesca. Marie Sundelius was a sweet 
voiced Samaritana. Pasquale Amato made the most of 
the part of the lame and deformed Giovanni and gave 
splendid force to his impersonation. Giovanni Martinelli, 
the Paolo, in excellent form, shared honors with the other 
principals. The remainder of the cast—Ostasio, Mario 
Laurenti; Malatestino, Angelo Bada; Biancofiore, Lenora 
Sparkes; Altichiara, Sophie Braslau; Garsenda, Minnie 
Egener; Donella, Raymonde Delaunois; A Maid of Honor, 
Queenie Smith; The Slave, Flora Perini; A Notary, 
Pietro Audisio; A Jester, Pompilio Malatesta; An Archer, 
Max Bloch, and A Torchbearer, Vincenzo Reschiglian—all 
helped to round out a particularly good performance. 
Moranzoni conducted temperamentally. 


“Faust,” Friday, December 28 


Frances Alda performed to the great satisfaction of an 
enormous audience the feat of blending into a perfect 
whole the innocent village Gretchen and the consummate 
Metropolitan vocalist, Marguerite. The Juliet of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy and the Marguerite of Gounod’s opera 
require actresses that are young enough to look the parts 
and experienced enough to act them. Frances Alda hap- 
pily is as potent to delight the eye as to charm the ear. 
Certainly no better combination of appearance, acting and 
singing has been seen in the part of Marguerite at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for many a long day. The 
title role was played by Giovanni Martinelli in a more than 
acceptable manner. He was lyrically beautiful and dra- 
matically fervid. Leon Rothier gave a capital presentation 
of Mephistopheles. Thomas Chalmers as Valentin did 
some of the best singing of the evening and acted the part 
of the bellicose brother as well as it is usually acted. 
Raymonde Delaunois looked very young and slender after 
some of the mature cubic capacity which ha’ often made 
Siebel so visibly impressive in the days gone by. But her 
singing of the “Flower Song” and the other music of the 
part made her Siebel more than usually attractive. Lila 
Robeson as Marthe and Louis D’Angello as Wagner com- 
pleted the excellent cast. 

Pierre Monteux conducted an animated and highly fin- 
ished performance. The opera was extended unduly by 
the inclusion of the Walpurgis Night Ballet, wherein 
Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and a number of assisting 
young ladies showed Faust that the underworld had special 
attractions of its own. When Marguerite finished her 
prison song to the angels and started to go up while 
Faust and Mephisto started to go down, it was just about 
the hour when spirits were supposed to walk during the 
Middle Ages. 


“Rigoletto” (Matinee), December 29 


One of the very interesting features of the Saturday 
matinee performance of “Rigoletto” was the appearance 
of Frieda Hempel in the role of Gilda, which usually is 
undertaken here by Mme. Barrientos. Miss Hempel added 
another success to her long list, even though, on the whole, 
the music is not ideally suited to her. Her voice was 
mellifluous, as usual, and she revealed her customary great 
beauty of tone. Furthermore, she made Gilda histrioni- 
cally satisfying to the immense audience that crowded the 
opera house. 

It was also Sophie Braslau’s first appearance in the role 
of Maddalena, and she made the most of her limited 
opportunity, singing and acting with skill and effect. 
Giuseppe de Luca repeated his admirable work of last 
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season in the role of Rigoletto, His acting is most im- 
pressive, and his vocalism, which — aroused general 
enthusiasm, capped the climax of his contribution. Enrico 
Caruso was the Duke. His best tones were much in 
evidence and might be said to have warmed the chilled and 
zeroed audience that ventured forth to witness the per- 
formance. Roberto Moranzoni gave a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic reading of the favorite old score. 


“Boris Godunoff,” Saturday (Evening), December 29 


Moussorgsky’s story of Russian life had a special sig- 
nificance at the performance given Saturday evening, De- 
cember 29, not only because of the present condition of 
Russian political life, but because of the intense cold which 
gripped New York with a mighty clutch. It may have 
been this which caused the audience to receive the work 
with such coldness, for the performance certainly merited 
hearty applause. Paul Althouse repeated his familiar por- 
trayal of the false Dimitri, singing it with unfailing beauty 
of tone, and acting the part, which he has made peculiarly 
his own, with realistic effect. Leon Rothier always is the 
artist, and his work as the aged monk was worthy of much 
praise, In the title role Adamo Didur was at his best, 
especially histrionically. The Marina was Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, her glorious voice making her contributions of 
fascinating interest. Flora Perini as the Nurse, Lenora 
Sparkes as Xenia and Raymonde Delaunois as the royal 
heir made their scene one of much vocal beauty. Basil 
Ruysdael as Varlaam used his opportunities to the utmost 
and gave a striking characterization. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted with his accustomed skill, holding his choral and 
orchestral forces well in hand-and infusing much hfe into 
the performance. . 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert, December 30 


The seventh Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
apparently was a bargain concert, with no restrictions of 
an economic nature placed upon the program or the artists. 
There were nine of the singers of the company who took 
part in the program, together with Victoria Boshko, pianist, 
who played the Grieg A minor concerto. The program 
contained sixteen numbers, in which-Claudia Muzic, Helene 
Kanders, Morgan Kingston, Pietro Audisio, Mabel Garri- 
son, Sophie Braslau, Fernando Carpi, Mario Laurenti, and 
José Mardones took part, and there seemingly was an 
effort made to give the audience, which packed the great 
auditorium to its capacity, with the standees crowding the 
space behind the rails to the limityof the city ordinance, 
an opportunity to hear something from every compose1 
who had written music that had been presented in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Many of the selections were from operas by Rossini, 
Puccini, Verdi, Donizetti, Ponchielli, Massenet, Offenbach, 
and Bizet. There were solos from “Tosca,” “The Masked 
Ball,” “Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Barber of Seville,” and “Gio- 
conda,” duets, trios and quartets from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” “Bohéme,” “Tro- 
vatore,” and “Lucia.” The orchestra gave the overture to 
“William Tell” and the suite from “Le Cid.” It was a 
great program, and a great audience showed its respect for 
the efforts of the artists by discriminative applause. Rich- 
ard Hageman conducted with all his wonted skill, musician- 
ship and temperamental ardor. 


Bracale Season Opens in Havana 


The season of the Bracale Opera Company at the Teatro 
Nacional, Havana, began on Sunday evening, December 22, 
with a performance of Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Olga 
Fiamingo was the Mimi and Giuseppe Voliotti the Rodolfo, 
while A, Ordonez sang the “Marcello.” Giorgio Polacco, 
musical director of the company, conducted. The Havana 
papers speak enthusiastically of the performance, and praise 
highly the work of the principal artists and the splendid 
conducting of Maestro Polacco, 

A feature of the season will be an early revival of the 
“Girl of the Golden West,” with Poli Randacio in the title 
part, 

Reports of the Bracale season will appear regularly in 
the Musicat Courier. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
tried in vain to break loose from his sure grip. “Azora 
probably will be given one or two more hearings before 
the close of the season. The second performance is slated 
for Monday evening, January 7. 


” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” December 22 


The double bill was given at popular prices. The honors 
of the evening were divided between Forrest Lamont, who 
appeared as Canio, and Marguerite Buckler, who sang the 
role of Nedda. 


“Manon,” Sunday, December 23 


A large and enthusiastic audience was on hand Sunday 
afternoon at the repetition of “Manon,” given with the 
same cast heard previously. Lucien Muratore, in splendid 
voice, gave of his best as Des Grieux, and Genevieve Vix, 
in the title role, also covered herself with glory. The 
beauty of her voice and her excellent portrayal of the role 
in which she excels are striking. The balance of the cast 
was meritorious, and Charlier conducted in a most satis- 
factory manner. 


“Dinorah,” Monday, December 24 


The fourth performance of “Dinorah” gave a new proof 
of Galli-Curci’s popularity, as one of the largest audiences 
seen this year at the Auditorium was on hand. Galli-Curci 
is a big drawing card, and probably for that reason the 
management has called upon her frequently this year. She 
sang gloriously and again thrilled her hearers. Rimini. as 
Hoel repeated his former success in the part and shared 


with Galli-Curci in the honors of the night. 
“Faust,” Tuesday, December 25 
“Faust” was repeated, with Vix appearing for the first 


time here as Marguerite. The gifted French actress-singer 
found the part much to her liking and sang the “Jewel 
Song” with telling effect, being rewarded by the vociferous 
applause of the audience. All through the course of the 
evening she sang superbly. Histrionically, she made of 
Marguerite the picture probably dreamed by the com- 
poser and librettist of this old but tuneful and interesting 
work. She looked ravishing to the eye— —young, unsophisti- 
cated, yet coquettish and charming. Hers is the fine, ro- 
mantic Marguerite, and if she added to the part “new busi- 
ness” it was well thought out. Miss Vix studies all the 
possibilities in a role, thus making her portrayal both origi- 
nal and interesting. 

Lucien Muratore, in the title role, in which he has been 
heard so often here that further comment is unnecessary, 
won in it his customary big success. Jeska Swartz was 
again a sweet Siebel, Baklanoff the evil-minded Mephisto, 
and Louise Berat a 'well-voiced Martha. The balance of 
the cast was satisfactory. Charlier conducted. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
“Traviata,” Thursday, December 27 


“Traviata” was repeated with the favorites, Galli-Curci 
and Stracciari, in the leads. They once more scored huge 
successes, and were ably seconded by Sturani at the lead- 
er’s desk. 


Mme. Edvina’s Husband Killed in Action 


Word comes from France that Captain the Hon. Cecil 
Edwardes, commanding a section of tanks, was killed in 
action recently. Captain Edwardes was the husband of 
ec Edvina, the well known operatic soprano. Mme. 

Edvina, a Canadian by birth, is widely known in the United 
States, where she has sung as a regular member of the 
Montreal, Boston and Chicago operas. She has also ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan, singing in a special perform- 
ance *Tosca” with Caruso during the season of 1916-17. 
Mme. Edvina was in Paris at the time when her husband 
was killed. She was to have appeared as Thais at the 
Opéra there. News of her husband’s death was received 
on the day before that scheduled for the performance, and 
Marguerite Carré substituted for her. Mme. Edvina ac- 
companied her husband’s body to England, where it has 
been buried, and will remain in that country for several 
weeks to rest and recuperate. 


Death of the Marquise de Trabadelo 


Word comes from Paris of the death there on Novem- 
ber 15 last, at her residence in the Rue Marbeuf, of the 
Marquise de Trabadelo, nee Baroness de Somotye. The 
late marquise was the wife of Marquis A. de Trabadelo, 
the distinguished singing master, of Paris, who has num- 
bered omy of the leading operatic artists in the world, 
including Geraldine Farrar and Mary Garden, among his 
pupils. 





Charles Bowes to Be a Song Leader 


Charles Bowes, the well known New York teacher of 
voice, who had a studio in Paris for several years pre- 
vious to the war, has volunteered to do his bit in the field 
for which he is particularly fitted. He has been appointed 
song leader at the Naval Training Station, Newport, R. L, 
and began his duties there this week. It is safe to pre- 
dict that a man of so much experience and energy as Mr. 
Bowes will meet with marked success in the new work 
which he is taking up. 


Musical etnies Made and Unmade 


Last week’s matrimonial budget of musical news con- 
tained the item that Rudolph Friml, the comic opera com- 
poser, had been married in St. Augustine, Fla., to Blanche 
Betters, an actress, who for a time appeared in Friml’s 
“Katinka,” and that Pauline Donalda, of Montreal, the 
operatic soprano, has obtained a divorce from her husband, 
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Paul Seveilhac, the tenor, who is now in Paris. Mme 
Donalda and her husband were members of the Manhattan 
Opera Company in New York, under the management of 
Oscar Hammerstein. 


Music at the Rialto 


The musical program for the a beginning December 
30 at the Rialto Theatre, New York, is: Overture,*“ Ruy 
Blas,” Mendelssohn, by the Rialto Orchestra, Hugo Riesen 
feld, conductor. A duet from the second act of Flotcw’s 
opera, “Martha,” sung. by Signors Sciarette and Inter 
rante. “Answer,” written by Dr. A. G. Robyn, organist 
at the Rialto, sung by Henriette Mentley; “Las 
from the “Suite La Feria,” by Lacome, the Rialto orchestra 
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EINALD WERRENRATH 


SINGS TWENTY-FIVE CONCERTS IN TEN WEEKS 























6° Soy Ciel November December 

10oTH—ALLIANCE, OHIO. 1ST—PITTSBURGH, PA iST—CAMP DODGE, IOWA 

19 TH—KINGSTON, N. Y. sTH--CAMP DIX, N. J. 3RD—ST, PAUL, MINN 

24TH—NEW YORK CITY. 8TH—LOWELL, MASS sTH—CROOKSTON, MINN 

25TH—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 9gTH—CONCORD H. 1oTH—ALBANY, N. Y¥ 

30TH—BOSTON, MASS. 12TH—DES MOINES, IOWA. 12TH—PHILADELPHIA 
13TH—DETROIT, MICH 13TH—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
14TH—SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 17TH—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 

W. . entavents in the New York Sun, 16TH—CHAMPAIGN, ILL 

ctober 25, 1917: P . “AC 
“An honorable and well earned success cd pine : pee _ . ovens 

belongs to this baritone who is one of the 21ST—ASHLAND, WIS of the program, and if there is in this 

very finest artists before the public.” 26TH—GRAND RAPIDS country a more finished and refined mas 
28TH—WICHITA, KAN ter of vocab utterance than he, I have yet 
30TH—SIOUX CITY, IOWA to hear him 

H. T. Finck in the New York Evening ” 

Post, October 25, 1917: 

“For intelligence of conception, for fine Henriette Weber in the Chicago Exam Somes’ AE. eases int th Plais 
phrasing, for admirable diction, there are iner, November 20, 1917 wg f me a oo a 
few singers in the local field who can “He dignifies the art by offering only —a December 14, 1917 
compete with Mr. Werrenrath.’ the best and doing that in all sincerity There are few singers so satisfying 

and with an evident reverence for the ‘te hear as the baritone, Reinald Werren 
ng message music can bring.” rath. He has won a place in the affections 


Grenville Vernon in the New York Trib- 
une, October 25, 1917 
“There are no concert baritones now 
before the public whose recitals are surer 
to yield substantial pleasure than those 
of Reinald Werrenrath,” 


ning Telegraph, 
“Reinald 


H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, 
October 31, 1917: 
“For two hours and in undiminished 


play of all his faculties he summed the The Philadelphia Public Evening Ledger, '"® 
December 13, 1917: 
Werrenrath has a 


attributes of a rounded and masterful 


singer.” “Reinald 
himself an artist of ever growing impor 
i x tance. His enunciation is faultless, his 
a ee ora Fra : ” 
Philip Hole in the Boston Herold, Y°'°e tich and delightfu 


October 31, 1917: 

“Mr. Werrenrath has few equals among 
American singers. He can be tender, 
subtle, humorous, passionate, dramatic, 
and his program fully revealed these 
qualities in his singing.’ 


Wilson G. 


iinet that held by Max Heinrich of 


Howard Shelley in the 
December 13, 1917 
Werrenrath 
baritone voice of excellent quality and 
he sings with an authority that is. born 
only with serious study 


Smith in the 
December 14, 1917 
“Reinald Werrenrath was the 


of the club and its patrons comparable t 
delectable 
memory.” 


Philadelphia Eve 


has a_ splendid 
Press {ibany 
cember 14 


Knickerbocker 

Dealer, De 7 
“His lower register is full and pow 
ful, while his higher notes ring clear 
round, and possess a golden quality, pla 
him in the ranks of the foremost 
America.” 


of his art.’ 


singers of 
splendid 


Morse in the Sioux City Tribu 
December 1, 1917 
“In real sincerity of 
ity of voice and musicianly 


0. A 


his work, in qual 
Cleveland Press, interpreta 
tion, we venture to say that he has 


soloist superior as a concert baritone.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW WORKS BY DUBOIS, LEFEBVRE AND 
PHILIP AT PARIS ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Raymond Roze’s “Jeanne d’Arc” at the Opera—-Opera-Comique to Give Pos- 
thumous Salvayre Work—Conservatoire Concerts Reopen 
After Three Years’ Silence 


go Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), | 
Paris, Decemper 7, 1917. J 
The Paris Opéra was reopened Saturday, December 1, 


with Saint-Saens’ “Henry VIII,” eminently illustrative of 
French musical evolution. “Henry VIIL” was first pro- 
duced in 1882, when certain musical developments were 


due to Wagner's conception of lyric drama, a fact which 
the public and critics at that time disapproved and re- 
sented, During thirty-four years “Henry VIII” has had 
a total of only thirty-five representations. The first in- 


terpreters were Lassalle, Gabrielle Krauss and Renée Rich- 
ard; those of today are Battistini in the title part, Mile. 
Demougeot as the Queen, and Mme. Bonnet-Baron as Anne 
Boleyn, the successor in the King’s graces to Queen Cath- 
erine Jattistini won great admiration for his striking 


impersonation and the art with which he sang for the first 
time an important réle in the French language. M. Sulli- 
van completed this quartet of admirable artists. M. Ruhl- 
mann was the efficient conductor. 

it is said that Saint-Saéns ejaculated after the dress re- 
hearsal for the present production: “The execution is so 
fine it gives me the illusion of having some talent.” The 
composer recalls the obstacles he encountered when he 
first wished to be upon the Paris Opéra stage. “Samson et 
Dalila” had been represented, but Vaucorbeil, director at 
the time, argued that biblical subjects had no success at 
the Opéra. “Take ‘Moise,’ for instance,” said he, “and yet 
the music is by Rossini!” Saint-Saéns then decided to write 
“Henry VIIL" to the libretto of Détroyat and Armand 
Sylvestre, who good naturedly allowed the musician to 
“Jingle-jangle” the verses a bit when the musical situation 
demanded developments. In this way it happened that 
Saint-Saéns himself wrote the verses of the famous quar- 
tet of the fourth act, 

Mme. Carré Replaces Mme, Edvina 


For last night, December 6, “Thais” was announced, with 
Louise Edvina ‘in the title réle, but it was Marguerite 
Carré who sang the part. It was explained that the death 
of her husband in action having prevented Mme. Edvina 
from appearing at the Opéra, Mme. Carré had agreed, in 
a spirit of artistic comradeship, to replace her in “Thais.” 
Mme. Carré met with the success similar to that already 
obtained in this réle, so adapted to her art and personal 
charm, 

Raymond Roze’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 


The Franco-English Red Cross organized a performance 
at the Opéra of Raymond Roze’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” begin- 
ning at 6:45, November 24. It is a difficult task to represent 
adequately the whole legend and life of the marvelous 
Lorrainer within the limited confines of a stage, but Mr. 
Roze manipulated his materials with artistic dexterity. In 
the first act the féte at the Chateau de Chinon is a mas- 
terpiece, equally so the coronation in the Cathedral of 
Rheims, Breadth of conception with scrupulous minute- 
ness of detail are remarkably blended. The musical score 
cannot claim unreservedly the same qualities. Marked 
characteristics and a strikingly independent personality 
are wanting, though there is ample evidence that Ray- 
mond Roze, as an excellent musician and thoroughly 
versed in ancient and modern music, knows the require- 
ments of drama and musig The interpretation was re- 
markably good. Marthe/Chenal as la Pucelle Jeanne 
d’Are and Mlle. Carle as Jer page; MM. Franz Noté, Sizés, 
Delmas, Lestelly and Rambaud merit great thanks for 
their individual réles, Unanimous applause was accorded 
also to Mile. Zambelli and M. Aveline with the corps du 
ballet ih the divertissement of the first act. The com- 
poser himself directed the performance. He is a son of 
the famous operatic artist, Marie Roze. 

At the Opéra-Comique 


The brilliant success of “Béatrice” and its admirable in- 
terpreters insure the continued representations of André 
Messager’s new work. Mlle, Chazel at an early age has 
secured her position in the front rank of the Opéra- 
Comique cantatrices. She will next play “Aphrodite,” by 
Erlanger, and Phébé in “Castor et Pollux,” ame fine 
work of the eighteenth century, announced for perform- 
ance by both the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique this 
season. 

“Castor et Pollux” was originally produced on the opera 
stage of dimensions less than the present Salle Favart 
(Opéra-Comique), whose director, since November, 1913, 
has had the six acts of the French master inscribed in his 
projects of representation on a scene suitable to their 
realization. Rameau himself, after the fire at the Opéra 
in 1763, had “Castor et Pollux” represented at the Tuil- 
eries (1764) for the inauguration of the Théatre Soufflot, 
of which the stage opening had five feet less than that of 
the burnt theatre. 

“Ping Sin” and “Au beau Jardin de France” will be on 
the boards next week to pass the end of December, before 
Bruneau's “L’Attaque du Moulin.” Edmée  Favart, 
the touching Francoise of this revival, suffering from a 
slight am 4 of whooping cough, will take a lie days’ 
longer rest in the South. 


The Trianon-Lyrique Does Nicolo’s “La Joconde” 


The Trianon-Lyrique closed the month with the last 
representation of “Paul et Virginie,” in which Mlle. Ritter- 
Ciampi, Mlle. H. Mirez, MM. Simoni-Borelli, Sainprey 
and D’Aurlec “gf nagar 

Following the plan already conceived in the series of 
matinées, the Trianon continues to put upon the scene a 
certain number of masterpieces of French opéra-comique. 
“La Joconde,” by Nicolo, had brilliant success on Satur- 
day. It was preceded by a short clever talk from the eru- 
dite M. Banés, who recalled the fact that Nicolo had been 
taught in the great musical schools of Naples. and had 
retained in his composition the Italian brilliancy, charm 





and seductiveness. Nicolo, the contemporary of Boieldieu, 
was often the latter master’s successful rival, though not 
possessed of his delicate and penetrating sensibility. Mille. 
Vauthrin seems an ideal interpreter for this piece, and 
Miles, Myrris and Reybel certainly are not behind her in 
merit. MM. Pasquier, D’Aurlec, Clauzure, Saint and 
Cardi complete a very interpretation. 


Bizet’s “Pécheurs de Perles” Revived 


At the Gaité-Lyrique, November ended with the last 
representation of “Orphée,” Marie Delna and Aline Val- 
landri singing it “en matinée.” The evening performance 
was “Le Pré-aux-Clercs,” sung by Mmes. Jane Morlet and 
Lowelly, with MM, Capitaine, Cadio, Marrio, Marsat. 

Georges Bizet’ opéra-comique, “Les Pécheurs de Perles, 
has now been staged at the Gaité, with Mlle. Lowelly, MM. 
Boulogne, Capitaine and Mario in the cast. The first 
representation there of the “Postillon de Longjumeau and 
of the “Ballet des Roses” took place Thursday evening. 


Conservatoire Concerts Resumed 


After a three years’ silence the concerts of the Conserva- 
toire have recommenced, under the able direction of André 
Messager and with a superb French program. 


Many New Orchestral Works 


The Colonne-Lamoureux concert Sunday week was con- 
ducted by M. Chevillard and consisted of the first audi- 
tion of a “Fantasietta” of delicate charm by Théodore 
Dubois, a first “Symphonie” by Witkowski, the overture 
of “Freischiitz” and an air from that work, in which Mlle. 
Lubin’s voice was heard to perfection. 

For last Sunday’s concert, M. Pierné made up an en- 
tirely French program with admirable results. There was 
a magnificent execution of Vincent d’Indy’s “Symphonie” 
in B flat, a chef-d’oeuvre much appreciated by an enthusias- 
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tic audience. It seems a pity to have given the “Psyché” 
of C. Franck in the fragments chosen. There were two 
first auditions, one of Charles Lefebvre, a “Hymne funeé- 
bre,” and the other of M. Philip, a symphonic poem entitled 
“Dans un parc enchaine.” In Laro’s concerto the young 
“prix d’excellence” of the Conservatoire, Madeleine Mon- 
nier exhibited excellent technical qualities allied to senti- 
ment and feeling. A change for the better has been made 
in the interests of the public. The use of the “promenoir” 
is re-established at these concerts. 


Salvayre’s Posthumous Work for the Opéra-Comique 


The management of the Opéra-Comique has announced 
that “among the French works which have been accepted 
is ‘La Sainte-Geneviéve,’ by the late Gaston Salvayre. The 
work was completed a few days before the death of the 
composer and is based on a poem by Adolphe Aderer. In 
it appear the patron saint and liberator of Paris, the Em- 
peror of the Huns, and his son Eitel, while the whole opera 
brings the events of our day into poignant relief.” hire: 


A Successful War Charity Concert 


A very interesting and successful matinée-musicale was 
organized by Imogene Thayer at the Hotel Cécilia in the 
Avenue Mac-Mahon on Sunday afternoon last for the 
benefit of War Charities. Mme. Thayer provided a highly 
attractive program in which she had the collaboration of 
Louise Barthé, concert singer; Jeanne-Marie Laurent, of 
the Vaudeville Théatre; Mme. Du Carpe, pianist; Léon 
Moreau, composer-pianist, and Marcel Chailley, violin vir- 
tuoso. The sum of money realized for war charity was 
considerable, the audience being large and very appre- 
ciative. 

“The Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, attracted a large 
audience to the Trocadéro on Sunday. The interpreters 
were warmly applauded—Mlle, Demougeot, M. Piroia, M. 
Fournets, M. Paty. Victor Charpentier, who conducted 
the 200 executants, was received with enthusiasm. 

“Les Matinées Frangaises” at the Palais de Glace, had a 
splendid program on Sunday. Mlle. Bréval, of the Opéra, 
and the cellist, André Lévy, were warmly welcomed. The 
orchestra was directed by Marguerite Canal. 

A “Beethoven Festival” took place at the Salle Gaveau 
yesterday afternoon, when the celebrated septet and the 
“Religious Songs,” accompanied on the organ, were heard. 

“Trilby,” which is now being represented in film form at 
the Gaumont Palace, is enhanced by an excellent score of 
music, composed by Charles Pons, 

Comte pe DeELMA-HEtpe. 





BEECHAM’S LONDON ENGLISH 
OPERA SEASON ENDED AT LAST 


Converse Work Coolly Received at Manchester—That City Also Cold Shoulders 
a Beecham Offer, But Elects Him President of R. M. C. M._—The 
Busy London String Quartet 





33 Oakley St., Chelsea, London, S. W. 3} 
November 21, 1917. 

For the life of me I cannot remember where my last 
letter began or left off. 1 think I told you of the opening 
of the Beecham season of opera in English with Rimsky- 
Korsakofi’s “Pskovityanka,” known here as “Ivan the Ter- 
rible.” It was a most excellent performance, especially on 
the part of your Robert Parker in the name part of the 
English version. After it we heard in due course the usual 
Puccini, Verdi and so on, just as if Drury Lane were now 
once again the old patent theatre with its regular series 
of Italian opera! Really this enterprise of Beecham has 
been of a most wonderful character having regard to the 
times in which we are living. Next Saturday is the final 
closing night of a season which has lasted since September, 
and had it not been for Beecham the musical season would 
have been rather drab. I will send you, who also seem to 
be in the nursery stage of opera in English, a complete ac- 
count when the details come in to me which I am daily 
awaiting. 

Later.—The Beecham Opera closed down on November 
24. Ata meeting of Drury Lane directors it was said that 
during four weeks of the late opera season Beecham had 
lost £1,000 per week. Alarums and incursions in the air 
no doubt largely accounted for this. 


Nothing Stirring in Manchester 


Meanwhile our dove cotes in musical London (that is, 
those parts of London which are usually described as musi- 
cal) have been of late considerably fluttered by the an- 
nouncement that Sir Thomas Beecham had offered to Man- 
chester a brand new opera house on the latest pattern, all 
complete and in good going order, if only the city fathers 
would provide him with the site. The Manchester papers 
were full of the project day after day. Pictures of the 
suggested house were printed. Sites galore were offered— 
by those who did not own them. And all seemed to be 
going merrily as any marriage bell. But, though I kept m 
eyes on the scheme, and the papers, for several weeks, ail 
on a sudden the whole scheme seems to have fizzled out, 
and for the past three weeks I have heard not one syllable. 
This silence may be due to the fact that Beecham must have 
bitten off more than he can chew in the way of work for 
the season now on us. He is running his opera at Drury 
Lane, the Royal Philharmonic Society here, the Hallé con- 
certs in Manchester, and besides, as if this were not enough 
for his voracious appetite for work, he has nursed into 
active being a new municipal orchestra at Birmingham. 
How it is done is unknown to me. But Beecham does it. 
That is sufficient, I hold. 


Converse Played at Manchester 


Not very long ago a London writer in the Manchester 
Guardian said: “Thanks to the war, we have become ac- 
quainted with the music of strange men and of countries 
which, it was thought, were outside the general trend of 
modern composition.” Then the writer refers to Sir Henry 
Wood and his efforts to introduce Spanish music here, and 
continues by saying “we are again under a debt to him for 
introducing us to some rather notable examples of Ameri- 
can music. America has all the qualifications for becoming 


os 


a great musical nation, She has given more liberally than 
anybody—she has offered most generous hospitality to 
music.” So now you know all there is to it! You realize 
that it is only a case of forking out, Ye Strange Men! All 
this was introductory to the production here by Sir Henry 
Wood of Converse’s poem “Ormuzd.” Of this (I confess 
1 did not hear the work myself) the aforesaid scribe said: 
His music appears more interesting than moving, accom- 
plished than sincere. Perhaps it is all there, the emotion 
the sincerity, the depth of feeling. But it is so heavily clad 
that at a first hearing at any rate one cannot get to it.” 


Elgar’s New “Spirit of England” 


_ At Birmingham the other day was produced 

time in its complete form the Elgar week ~t- beac 
Spirit of England.” Already in London we had heard two 
of its three parts, namely, “For the Fallen” and “To 
Women, but “The Fourth of August” was written long 
after the earlier parts of the little tryptich. The set is 
wil tal here head rn tate next Saturday, when I 

11 more ut it 
study of the piano score. or ae fone 0 
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A Second Letter 
London, December 9, 1917. 
With good fortune, my dear friends, this should reach 
you, perhaps, ere yet the bloom has worn off the Christ- 
or ns nad, - the nee * this I send you the heartiest 
al greetings for that and m 
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. p article setting forth what 
been done in our musical life in the past pl ond 
our world of music has been affected by the war p Rated 
the last twelve months. So, today being Sunday, a beauty 


cold, wet autumn day, I began to think the matter out. 


Of course there were all sorts of i i 

) } interru Pe 

wey a Paul Dukes, a good friend who for al — 

as been solo repetitor at the Maryinsky Theatre at Petro- 

— =e high called _inian, who speak ' 
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atter her came no end of good folk. so that thinking 


What the Year 1917 Did for Music 


All things considered, this has i 
pe on year in a country whom Be gn Signe hel aoe 
Peraps a majority of ourselves, has been pl a od 
centuries to deem unmusical, Undeniably vagy = Hla 


stand out above all others. These are the ‘coe 
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opera in English, especially under Beecham, and the sim- 
ilar development, or perhaps more correctly, revival of 
taste for the best in chamber music. I really am begin- 
ning to think that our present public is realizing what i 
have said more than once: that now that the baneful influ- 
ence of Joachim is worn thin, our own players are obtain- 
ing a chance absolutely denied to them in his heyday. 
Joachim, so far from being a blessing to music, was the 
most unspeakable curse, at any rate where progress is 
concerned. His name for a generation and more was one 
to conjure with here. But what single good thing can be 
laid at his door for the direct benefit of native music? 
Anyhow he is now gathered to his fathers, he and the 
like of him who took our shekels without so much as a 
thank you, returned to Germany, shekels and all, and set 
to work to damn us into heaps. (If any doubt this, read 
Joachim’s letters about the time of the Franco-German 
war.) 

An Audience for Chamber Music 


Now there has arisen a new generation, which—glory 
be!—knew not Joseph. In consequence such an institution 
as the London String Quartet, which has had to alter its 
personnel since the war for plain reasons, has been able 
to make good, there being now a sufficiency of lovers of 
art to “make it pay” as opposed to the old snobbery which 
worshipped at a shrine which was gilded like the toys of 
the old Lowther Arcade! (How many of you, by the way, 
remember that extraordinary old place?) The L, S. Q. 
finished its autumn (1 think the twelfth) season of “Pops” 
at Aeolian Hall last Friday, when not only was a fine pro- 
gram played, including a Brahms quartet, a new native 
work by Joseph Speaight, but also Chausson’s concerto for 
quartet, piano and violin—we are eclectic enough, are 
we not? But even more interesting, I think, is the fact 
that they have been so successful that they have announced 
a new series of Pops in Queen’s Hall, at which they will 
have real artists outside the realms of chamber music; at 
the opening concert og December 22 they are to play two 
chamber works and D’Alvarez is to sing, Adele Verne 
to play the piano. At practically all these L. S. Q. con- 
certs in the past we have heard two foreign works and 
one by a native composer, and at most concerts we have 
heard a novelty. I do not think any similar organization 
has shown similar enterprise and carried it through to 
complete success during the war in this way. Season has 
followed season with absolute regularity. 


The Beecham English Opera 


As to the Beecham opera in English I need not stop to 
say much. I have repeatedly told you of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s doings. His season closed the other day; 
meanwhile, he and his company are off almost at once to 
open at Manchester for a seven weeks’ season on Boxing 
Day, January 6. Later they are to return-to London. In- 
cidentally | seem to have started a scare in my note in 
the Daily Telegraph yesterday apropos, when I said that 
Percy Pittolim, of Covent Garden, had been made chief mu- 
sical director under Sir Thomas, who has so much on hand 
just now. It appears that no change is contemplated. But 
opera in English is now a very serious matter over here. 
There is no doubt whatever of that fact. 


The Iconoclast Gets Over It 


Of great interest is the fact that at the annual general 
meeting of the Royal College of Music at Manchester, 
held last week, Sir Thomas Beecham accepted the post of 
president of that institution. This institution, by the way, 
known for short as the R. M. C. M., has no connection with 
its namesake in London, the R. C. M. The interest lies, 
I need hardly say, in the fact that Beecham has always 
been regarded as a, or the, complete iconoclast, who 
would have none of our scholasticism, who viewed our edu- 
cational methods as anathema and peculiarly futile, and 
who was and would remain a law unto himself. All of 
these things he may have been and may remain. But the 
solid fact remains that he has taken up this post, and it is 
likely therefore that ere long we shall have some new 
ideas on the matter of musical education emanating from 
Manchester. These will interest you no less than our- 
selves. Beecham is building not a little on the point that 
we have for once a Minister of Education who is sympa- 
thetic toward music. He said when accepting office: “We 
have a Minister of Education who loves music and in- 
tends to do something for it, and we may look forward 
to an entirely different attitude toward the subject on the 
part of the Board of Education. With a sympathetic min- 
ister it is possible to work miracles in the musical educa- 
tion of the country, and of that work colleges with pro- 
gressive and enlightened ideas can be the focus and the 
centre.” Beecham is out to make Manchester the hub of 
our musical universe, and I am quite prepared to back 
him to come out the winner, for he is not one who brooks 
failure or who knows the meaning of that word. 


Various Recitals 


Of course we have no end of recitals, good, bad, indif- 
ferent, going on just now, but we have had by no means 
as many bad or indifferent shows of this kind as we were 
wont to have before the war or even a twelvemonth ago. 
Recently Muriel Foster and Gervase Elwes have started 
series of recitals and each has devoted serious attention 
to works of native origin. Mr. Elwes has starred again 
and again Dr. Vaughan Williams’ cycle “On Wenlock 
Edge,” which has a beautiful accompaniment for string 
quartet. (Dr. Vaughan Williams, by the way, has been at 
the war for well over two years in spite of the fact that 
he is at least on the other side of the verge of military 
age.) Miss Foster is on the point of producing a brand 
new rhapsody for voice and piano by John Ireland, or- 
ganist of the Chelsea Parish Church, a more or less young 
British composer who has been steadily making good for 
the past two years, since his chance came to him. 


Concerts for the Uniformed Forces 


A most extraordinary series of concerts has been taking 
place each Sunday night for some months now. They are 
given at Aeolian Hall (an American company, I think) to 
audiences consisting entirely of soldiers and sailors in uni- 
form and their sweethearts and wives. Nothing whatever 
is charged for admission, and the standard of the per- 
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formances is high. A dinner to which I am bidden is to 
be given next Thursday to commemorate the founding of 
the concerts, when the Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Almeric Paget are to speak on behalf of the govern- 
ment. I shall go if I can, because the idea of the concerts 
appeals to me especially; there is a psychological inter- 
est in them, too, for the better the music the greater the 
pleasure given to the intensely human audience. 
Rosin H, Lecce. 


AN ITALIAN SALAD 


Notes, Mainly Operatic, from the Land of the Piave— 
Many Opera Houses Close—New York Doctor 
a Prisoner of War 





At the time of the recent advance into Italy of the Aus- 
tro-German army, the opera houses in the principal cities 
of the province of Venice were closed, including the Sociale 
of Pordenone, the Sociale of Treviso, the Verdi of Padua, 
the Ristori of Verona and the Rossini of Venice. Besides 
these theatres, all of which are comparatively near the 
battle front, the Dal Verme of Milan, the second opera 
house in the city, stopped its season, though it is probable 
that it will be re-opened during the present month for a 
new season at low prices. At the Teatro Chiarella, in 
Turin, the performances are proceeding on a co-operative 
basis. The San Carlo at Naples is expected to open its 
season, but the ambitious plans of this year’s impresario 
will doubtless be substantially reduced. The last reports 
from Italy state that the season at the Costanzi of Rome 
still hung in the balance, awaiting the return from South 
America of Impresario Walter Mocchi. Another important 
theatre, the Comunale of Bologna, was obliged to suspend 
its season. Alessandro Bonci, the well known tenor, offered 
to contribute 10,000 lire toward a guarantee fund and to 
sing without charge for the aid of the refugees in the war 
zone, but the syndicate directing the season and the munici- 
pal committee on opera would not undertake to guarantee 
the pay of orchestra and chorus, so the project fell through. 
The Teatro Massimo of Palermo, still another of Italy’s 
most important opera houses, will apparently remain closed 
throughout the season, though if the general situation im- 
proves there may be performances at Easter. The question 
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as to whether or not opera will be given at La Scala, Milan, 
has not yet been decided definitely. 


Villani’s Husband a Prisoner 


Word comes from Italy that Dr. Baldaresco Balda- 
reschi, formerly an eye, ear and throat specialist in New 
York, and husband of Luisa Villani, the operatic soprano, 
was among the thousands of prisoners taken by the Ger- 
man-Austrian army in its recent advance into Italy. Mme. 
Villani herself is in Milan at the present time. 


The Verdi Home a Hospital 


The Verdi home for aged musicians at Milan, in the 
garden of which the famous composer is buried, has been 
turned into a war hospital, accommodating some two hun- 
dred beds. The veteran musicians, whose home it was, 
voluntarily gave up their pleasant quarters and sought 
places with friends or relatives for the balance of the war, 
in order that the war sufferers might be accommodated. 


Bassi on the Rampage 

Amadeo Bassi, the tenor, whose fiery acting in dramatic 
roles will be remembered, forgot, the other evening, that 
he was not on the stage but in “Il Bottegone,” a cafe in 
his home city of Florence. He mixed it up there in real 
operatic fashion with a learned professor named Virgilio 
Verdaro. That unromantic gentleman called a policeman. 
Sequel in the courts. 


Agitated Opera 


Nobody heard much about the terrible earthquake which 
shook up Bogota on the 31st of last August, but word 
comes by the way of Italy that an Italian opera company, 
playing there at the time, happily escaped with its entire 
lives, though the hotel where it was staying was badly 
damaged. 

Notes 

Piero Schiavazzi, an Italian tenor, is the latest opera 
singer to have been nominated a Commendatore of the 
crown of Italy. Few tenors, indeed, manage to escape this 
honor. 

The Milan authorities, “for reasons of public order and 
morality,” closed all the cabarets —known in Italy as 
“caffé concerto”—in that city. 
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The Home Song | Paradise 





Text by F. H. Martens 


Melody by Edward Gaertner 
Price 40c net postpaid 
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Melody by A. Krakauer 
Published in Two Keys 


_ Text by F. H. Martens 
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Two years ago at St. Louis, Mo., 


Lydia Locke 


sang to an audience of 10,000 people. 


On February 11th, 13th and 14th 


Lydia Locke 


will sing to audiences of 10,000 people each. 


Lydia Locke has been engaged as Star Soloist for the Pageant 
Concerts to be given at St. Louis on those days. 


Engagements prior and subsequent to Feb. 11th-14th in the Middle West and 
South are solicited. Miss Locke brings a great accompanist and flautist. 


Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Avenue, New York 
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A STORY OF JEAN DE RESZKE, GREATEST OPERATIC TENOR OF HIS DAY, AND RAIMUND 
VON ZUR MUHLEN, MOST FAMOUS CONCERT BARITONE OF HIS, AND OF MAITRE JEAN CRITICOS 

















It was in the fall of 1885 that Jean de Reszke made 
his debut at the Paris Opéra in Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 
His success was instantaneous, and the management cast 
him at once for the part of Nelusco in “l’Africaine.” 

Great artist as he was even at that time—not long after 


his notable change from baritone to tenor—De Reszke 
found certair difficulties in preparing the part. One after- 
noon, promenading through the Champs-Elysées, he 


chanced to meet his friend and fellow artist, Jean Criticos 
Keorly in his career, Criticos had had the misfortune to 
lose hi on entirely, on account of a growth on the 
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(TRANSLATION) 

My Dear Faienp—All these days it has been impossible for me 
to sing a note: extraordinary thing, my left vocal cord, which has 
never been affected, has been as red as fire; there is also difficulty 
in speaking 

ou would give me great pleasure by coming tomorrow evening 
about 9 o’clock—I could perhaps begin to work a little. 

What luck that I have nothing to do this week at the opera! 
| fear, however, that there may be difficulties Saturday with “The 


Huguenots,” on account of Sellier. Last evening in “Freischiitz” 
he was absolutely hoarse Until tomorrow, a thousand friendly 
wishes (Signed) Jean ve Reszxe 


vocal cords. By years of study and certain scientific ex- 
ercises, which he had discovered himself, he was able to 
wet rid of this growth without the necessity of resorting 
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Dean Master—It is with the profoundest regrets that I am sending you the money for my dear and unforgettable lessons instead of being able to bring it to you myself to London—yes, 
admiration and gratitude. It is impossible for me to overcome the obstacles which prevent me going to London and to Dieppe, as I had hoped to do; nevertheless, 


er three months with you in Paris. 
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to an operation, which would have been both difficult and 
dangerous, preventing him, perhaps, from ever singing 
again 

In the coutse of this long self-treatment, which cov- 
ered several years and included the necessity of entirely 
retraining his voice as it gradually returned, he had dis- 
covered and worked out several quite new points in voice 
production. 

As the two friends met in the Champs-Elysées and 
strolled along together, De Reszke spoke to Criticos of 
the difficulties he was having with certain passages in 





JEAN CRITICOS, 
Eminent vocal teacher. 


“l'Africaine,” and Criticos, in a spirit of friendly comrade- 
ship, suggested the employment of certain methods to 
conquer them. De Reszke alert—as he always has been, 
and still is today—to any new phase of his art, became 
interested at once. The two friends adjourned to the 
Criticos apartment so that De Reszke might apply the 
ideas suggested by Criticos to the passages in question. 
They began work at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
it was four the next morning before they left the room— 
the intervening time being passed in discussion, singing, 
further discussion, and consumption of the things to eat 
that Mme. Criticos was wise enough to send them from 
time to time. It was to this twelve hour seance, and suc- 
ceeding ones of the same importance, though less lengthy, 
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(TRANSLATION) 


Accept, dear master, my most sincere thanks, and most devoted salutations, and believe me, your faithful pupil and friend, 
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to which De Reszke refers in his letter, when he writes: 
“Thank you again with all my heart for your good ad- 
vice, and the proofs of friendship which you showed me 
on the day of my debut in ‘l’Africaine.’” 

Raimund Von Zur Muhlen is comparatively unknown 


in America, for he has never been here. Though a Rus- , 


sian, he was for years universally recognized as one of 
the foremost baritones in Germany. Today he may be 
called the best known vocal teacher and coach in Eng- 
land. Artists of the first rank come to him to refresh 
their voices and to prepare their programs, just as he, 
fifteen years ago, went to Maitre Criticos. 
Such a letter as von Zur Mihlen wrote to 
Criticos is as fine an example as exists of the 
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(TRANSLATION) 

My Dear Frienp—Will you be kind enough to come 
to me tomorrow about 6 o'clock, wish to speak with 
you about several matters. Meanwhile, I thank you 
with all my heart for your good advice, and for the 
proofs of friendship which you showed me on the 
occasion of my debut in “L’Africaine.” 

You are not dealing with an ungrateful person, and 
I will try to prove this to you in the best possible 
way. Devotedly yours, 
(Signed) Jean ve Reszke. 
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genuine admiration felt for one great artist by 
another. liq 

The letters reproduced on this page rep- 
resent only the spontaneous, unsolicited testi- 
monials of two great artists to the good which they derived 
from work with the distinguished French maste?. In the 
Criticos collection there are letters of friendship and ad- 
miration from practically all of the great names of the 
contemporaneous French musical world—from the late 
Jules Massenet, from Charles Widor, from Gabriel Fauré, 
and from the old master, Camille Saint-Saéns, to mention 
only a few. 

Though, like all true Frenchmen, of birth or adoption, he 
has spent almost the whole of his professional life in the 
home land, the Criticos influence has been felt on the con- 
cert stage and in opera houses all over the world. From 
his Paris studio, artist after artist has gone forth to make 
a name for himself or herself in lands all over the world. 
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(Signed) R. pz Zur Miuuen. 





with the profoundest 
I expect that the future will let me pass two 
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THE ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
CLASSIC MUSIC CONSERVATORY 





The Faculty 

Esperanza Garrigue, director of “The Art of Singing.” 

Richard Hageman, general director of grand opera 
repertoire (conductor of the Metropolitan-Opera Com- 
pany, New York). 

Alberto Bimboni, director of Italian grand opera class 
(graduate of the Institute of Musical Art, Florence, Italy). 

Maurice la Farge, director of French lyric declama- 
tion (graduate of Paris Conservatoire). 

Julia R. Waixel, director of German Lieder class. 

Agatha Berkhoel-Siegel, director of Scandinavian 
repertoire. 

Winifred McCall-Laury, accompanist for English 
repertoire. 

Mme. C. Trotin, director of solfeggio and sight read- 
ing (graduate of Brussels Conservatory). 

S. Mildred Strauss, director of esthetic dancing. 

William J. Henderson, professor of musical history. 


Preparatory Instructors in “the Art of Singing” 


Maria Felice, soprano. 

Agatha Berkhoel-Siegel, mezzo-soprano, contralto. 
Enrico Alessandro, lyric tenor. 

Graham McNamee, baritone. 


Foreign Language Department 


Ettore Montecchi, professor of Italian language (of 
Rome, Italy; graduate of the University of Genoa, Italy): 

Menco Stern, professor of German language (gradu- 
ate of the University of Bonn, Germany). 

Professor Dimfault, professor of French language. 

Special arrangements for the study of Russian and the 
Scandinavian languages may be made at the conservatory 
—these are not compulsory studies. 


An Orchestral Department 
is being worked up by one of the world’s great leaders, 
which will give the graduating class practise in singing 
with orchestra before accepting public engagements. This 
will be fitted into the regular schedule when completed. | 


Chaplain 


Rev. Dr. W. S. Jones, assistant minister to Dr. Ernest 
M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-third street, New York. 


Physician 
Henry Landalynn Trenkle, M.D., M.C., non-resident 
physician in charge. 
Board of Advisory Directors 
To be announced later, 
Attorney at Law 
Henry Alexander. 


John Barnes Wells Sings at Wanamaker’s 

An interesting and very successful appearance of John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, in songs composed by Alexander 
Russell and himself, presented through the medium of a 
talking machine and in personal song, took place at the 
Wanamaker auditorium, New York, on four successive 
afternoons, preceding the holiday week. “Beloved, It Is 
Morn,” by Florence Aylward, who many years ago was 
a member of the Musica, Couritr staff, was “sung” first 


by the record, with organ accompaniment by Mr. Russell. 


Mr. Wells continued the song with the second verse, 
likewise with organ accompaniment. It would be folly 
to assert that the record was as enjoyable as the singer, 
However, both were heard with pleasure by the large 
audience. Mr. Wells later attained a fine climax in the 
song, “In Fountain Court,” and sang “The Merry Mer- 
maid” (both by Mr. Russell) with humor. Not a word 
or syllable was lost in the singing of his own two very 
taking little songs, “The Lightening Bug” and “I Wish I 
Was a Little Rock.” Other songs of Mr. Wells’ compo- 
sition, heard both through the talking machine and in 
his own singing, were “The Crow’s Egg,” “The Owl” and 
“Why.” Alexander Russell, concert director, was at the 
organ, and shared in the success of the afternoon. 


Paul Althouse Coming Into His Own 


Gone are the days of being the under dog for the Ameri- 
can singer at the Metropolitan Opera House. It has re- 
mained for a state of war to bring out the belated recogni- 
tion that. has so long been due the native artist at this 
famous temple of music, and at last the American born 
and trained singer is being given an equal show. To be 
sure, a boosting of American artists for purposes of pa- 
triotism irrespective of merit is simply offsetting one evil 
with another, but when American artists of the calibre of 
Paul Althouse are given opportunities it is a fine thing for 
the opera, the artist and the public. Since the opening of 
the season five weeks ago, this American born and trained 
artist has sung two favorite roles—Mario in “Tosca” and 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana”—besides appearing in 
seven other roles of importance and at the Sunday night 
concerts. At his every appearance he has gained added 
favor with the critics and the public and is now being 
accorded the general recognition that he so justly deserves. 


Buckhout-Terry Musicale 


Vocal, piano and violin compositions by Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry made up the program of the last composers’ 
afternoon musicate at the studios of Mme. Buckhout, 
New York, December 19. An interested audience of 
musicians and composers listened to this program of ten 
numbers. Five of the songs, sung by Mme. Buckhout, 
were liked so much they had to be repeated. Jessie Rowe 
Lockitt was the contralto of the afternoon, and she made 
a good impression with her group of songs, as well as 
in the duet with Mme. Buckhout. David Nemser, vio- 
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linist, who plays with excellent style and refined tone, 
rendered “A Christmas Idylle.” 

At the eleventh musicale, January 2, compositions by 
Christiaan Kriens were sung and played. 





Stracciari Acclaimed in “Traviata” 


Reports continue to arrive of the luminous success which 
Riccardo Stracciari is achieving with his every appearance 
at the Chicago Opera. Recently he scored sensational re- 
sponse with his interpretation, vocally and dramatically, 
of the rather negligible part of Germont, Sr., in “Traviata,” 
an opera in which he appeared with Mme. Galli-Curci. The 
Chicago Evening Post of December 20, 1917, after remark- 
ing that Mme. Galli-Curci never sang her part in the 
second act with more warmth or feeling, says that it was 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI, = 
As Germont Pere in “Traviata.” 3 
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due partly to the fact that she had an artist of her own 
capacity playing opposite to her in the person of Stracciari. 
The writer points out also that the well known scene be- 
tween Violetta and the father had gradually passed into 
operatic tradition as rather boresome, owing chiefly to the 
circumstance that the old race of Italian baritones seems 
to have vanished. Says the Evening Post: 

Then Mr. Stracciari walked on the stage and re-established the 
whole thing. In the first place there is distinction in his art, an 
aristocratic quality that makes it possible for him to carry himself 
like a member of the gentry of France. Therefore, the dramatic 
situation meant something, for you felt that such a man had the 
right to demand of Violetta an accounting for his son. This would 
not have sufficed without his singing powers; and here he again 
proved that he is an Italian baritone in the finest meaning of the 
term. He has both the voice and the vocal skill to sing that music 
as it was intended to be sung, and the people responded instantly. 
The aria was so beautifully given, with such feeling for the mean- 
ing of the words and such rich and vibrant tones that it brought 
back your recollections of the great days of youth, when life was 
fresh, in all their vigor. The applause was so insistent and so spon- 
taneous that he had to repeat it. 

Mr. Straceiari’s F and G flat in the upper register sounded to 
me last evening like two of the most perfect tones (I believe that 
under certain conditions one is permitted to use this locution) that 

have ever heard from the throat of any baritone. The whole 
voice is sympathetic, even and delightfully solid, while these two 
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upper tones are extraordinary. You always feel entire surety when 
he begins a phrase that he knows precisely what he is doing and 
will attain the desired goal at the exact moment intended. He is a 
master of the art of operatic song, and just the man that our 
company has lacked. 

No wonder the scene had quality, when two such artists as 
Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Stracciari were on the stage. 


Henderson’s “Talks on Phases of Music” 


The Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music Conservatory, 
New York, will present William J. Henderson in a course 
of twelve “Talks on Phases of Music,” beginning January 
5, at noon, and continuing for twelve successive Satur 
days at the same hour in the concert hall of the con- 
servatory. The course has been planned to interest music 
lovers, as well as to instruct the professional student, with 
special bearing upon the history of vocal style and vocal 
tradition. Mr, Henderson makes it clear why Mozart's 
music must have a different atmosphere from Puccini's 
music, and why Puccini’s music must have its own atmos 
phere. All young singers would undoubtedly be greatly 
benefited by a knowledge of the whys and wherefores of 
musical style, for Mr. Henderson has devoted a lifetime 
to its study. A limited number of the general public will 
be admitted to these unique lectures, if applications for 
tickets are made to Mme. Garrigue, 337 West Eighty-fift! 
street, near Riverside Drive, New York. 


Lambert Murphy in Boston 


Among other important engagements for Lambert 
Murphy this season are two appearances with the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Boston. He will be there on Febru 
ary 17, and again, five weeks later, on March 31. The 
following month, April 18, Mr. Murphy will return to 
Boston again to sing “The Children’s Crusade” with the 


Cecilia Society. 
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Possesses fancy, humor, 
musicianly taste, artistic 
skill and intelligence, 
which assuresSUCCESS 


Management: Winton & Livingston, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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SUCCESS 


The news of the phenomenal success scored in the East by 


LA BONTE 


has reached the Far West and he will start on a tour of 
the Pacific Coast beginning at San Francisco, January 16. 


For Pacific Coast Dates and Terms Write or Wire 


906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
GEO. E. BROWN, Business Mgr., 1439 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“The Daughter of the Regiment’ 


Philadelphia, Dec. 11th 


January 3, 1918 


New York, Dec. 17th 


“The mantle of Jenny Lind has fallen upon the shoulders of Frieda Hempel’’ 


Philadelphia Public Ledger : 

Her lovely voice easily ran up hill 
and down dale by luscious and daz- 
zling passages, now throwing off an 
exquisite trill and now soaring to an 
electrifying high note, the quality 
equally good to hear in all registers. 


Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph: 
Miss making her first ap- 
pearance of the season, was in splen- 
did vocal form and sang with an en- 


Hempel, 


thusiasm not previously exceeded by 
her in this city. She did justice to 
the florid Donizettian measures, both 
as to quality and quantity. In the 
“Song of the Regiment” and also in 
the “Addio” she was equally at home, 
coloratura cascades of 
as artistic a musical 


voicing the 
the former with 
perception as she did the pathetic 
tones of the latter. She has the rare 
gift of comedy and acted with a vi- 
vacity and charm which were assur- 
ing. She was picturesque in her regi- 
mentals and beat the drum vigorously. 
In the last act she was gorgeously 
gowned and boasted a display of dia- 
monds which set the grand tier in a 


flutter 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger : 
Not even in the “Rosenkavalier” has 
the Diva appeared to better advantage 
than as the sprightly vivandiere. 
Neither Sembrich nor Tetrazzini ap- 
proached this star’s pictorial effec- 
tiveness in the réle. Miss Hempel 
winsome, vivacious, and above 
all, not too bulky in what is essen- 
tially a soubrette part. A rich vocal 
equipment facilely grasped every op- 
portunity, She sang the old florid 
music with crystalline purity of tone. 
The crisp “Rataplan” took on diaman- 
tine sparks with her treatment. Her 
in the stirring ensembles re- 
vived operatic memories of the “palmy 
days.” Naturally she dominated the 
whole performance, 


was 


share 


Philadelphia Star: 

Her voice seemed exceedingly fresh, 
and it was true and accurate in all the 
florid execution of the colorature fea- 
tures, Her trill was a gem of ac- 
curacy, her staccatti, cadenzas and 
what-not were done with ease, grace, 
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IN ACT Ill 


authority and entire success, as her 
tone was always rich and musical 
and her voice never seemed clearer 
or more pure. 


Philadelphia North American: 
Her voice, completely restored to its 
accustomed glory, Miss Hempel sang 
the rdle of Marie, the foundling, bril- 
liantly and acted it with an equally 
lustrous vivacity. The revival is dis- 
tinguished by the superiority of her 
work more than any other factor. 


Philadelphia Record : 

The performance was one of sheer 
delight. Particularly was this so be- 
cause of the exquisite beauty of the 
coloratura work of Frieda Hempel, 
who, as Marie, was not only person- 
able, but also was quite at ease, in 
spite of the fact that the production 
was having its first presentation. Miss 
Hempel’s echo song was charmingly 
done and she was spirited, too, in the 
patriotic aria that fell to her lot. Her 
playing of the drum as she marched 


at the head of her soldiers was excel- 
lent and brought her much applause. 


Philadelphia Bulletin: 

Maria’s chief arias were given by Miss 
Hempel with limpid purity and un- 
impeded flexibility of tone, while her 
singing in the music lesson scene, 
which she acted with delightful spon- 
taneity and humor, also was admir- 
able. 


Philadelphia Enquirer : 

She impersonated the character of 
Donizetti’s sprightly and fascinating 
heroine in just the right kind of vein, 
with an easy spontaneity which pre- 
cluded any suggestion of artificiality, 
the piquancy which communicated no 
impression of impertinence and in the 
serious scenes with a sincerely felt 
emotion. She also sang the music 
beautifully with great beauty of voice, 
an appealing eloquence of expression 
and a fluent facility of execution 
which made easy work of the many 
florid passages with which the music 
of Maria is embroidered. 


New York Sun: 

Miss Hempel decorated the music 
with what the Italians call “fioritura” 
until it shimmered throughout its 
length. She even introduced Proch’s 
everlasting “Variations” in the third 
act in order to put more twinkles in 
the starry firmament. 


New York Times: 

Her singing was brilliant and quite 
in the style that the music represents. 
Of course, the drum obligato in the 
second act was highly enjoyed, and 
the chorus in which it comes had to 
be repeated, 


New York Evening Telegram: 
Miss Frieda Hempel, a worthy suc- 
cessor of Madame Sembrich as the 
Daughter of the Regiment—a role be- 
loved of all coloratura sopranos since 
the days of Jenny Lind—sparkles 
through the play, singing and acting 
to the manifest delight of her audi- 
ence. 
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“The Daughter of the Regiment’ 


New York, Dec. 26th 


Brooklyn, Dec. 25th 


“Where, on the operatic stage today, is found 
such refinement of vocal and histrionic art ?”’ 


New York Evening World: 

She sang with exquisite art and she 
looked and acted superbly. Her 
“Rataplan,” her manipulation of the 
drum, and her singing of the interpo- 
lated Proch’s “Variations” were alto- 
gether delightful. Don’t miss hearing 
and seeing her. 


New York Globe: 

The performance bubbled with in- 
fectious spirit and rose well to the 
opportunities for fun, sentiment, and 
for grace of singing that the work 
provides. In “Marie,” Miss Hempel 
has perhaps her best part. 


New York Evening Post : 
Madame Hempel acted the part with 
dash and vivacity, and far from fear- 
ing the pitfalls of Donizetti’s vocal 
style, she introduced in the last act 
the showy and once familiar set of 
“Variations” by Proch — variations 
which are so difficult that they are 
now seldom heard. 


Journal of Commerce: 

Last night Frieda Hempel sang the 
role of Maria, the vivandiere daughter 
of the regiment, and immediately won 
the favor of her audience. The part 
is an acquisition to her local reper- 
toire. Her vivacious personality, her 
gay and spirited acting and her ef- 
fective elucidation of the showy, 
flowery music combined to make her 
characterization a notable and agree- 
able one. She interpolated Proch’s 
“Variations” at the end of the third 
act and sang it with remarkable bril- 
liancy and tonal beauty. 


New York Evening Sun: 

And her admirers, evidently legion, 
will have her very near her best in 
this singing of the vivandiere. She 
brings sprightliness and humor to her 
work and looks and acted all with 
dash and charm. 


New York Herald: 

Miss Frieda Hempel was the heroine 
and a joyous one. She marched with 
the soldiers, kissed them and hugged 
them—to the amusement of the audi- 
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IN ACTS I AND II 


ence—beat the drum skillfully, slapped 
her mother on the back without com- 
punction and topped the second act 
by kneeling and kissing the French 
flag. 


New York World: 

The soprano sang her arias with ad- 
mirable smoothness, being especially 
successful in the Proch “Variations,” 
which were interpolated in the third 
act. ¥ 


New York American: 


She sang delightfully, of course, hav- 
ing recovered completely from the in- 
disposition that made a postponement 
necessary; and she acted her part 
with vivacity, with grace, with spirit 
and humor. In addition to her vocal 
and histrionic accomplishment, more- 
over (how beautifully she interpreted 
Marie’s farewell), she revealed a 
proficiency on the drum that must 
have taken many of her admirers by 


surprise. Altogether, indeed, she put 
to her credit one of the most capti- 
vating portrayals she has ever pre- 
sented in New York. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 

The revival has added two character- 
izations worthy to be grouped with 
great ones of all time. They are 
Hempel’s Maria and Scotti’s Sulpizio. 
Hempel, who is ever at her best in 
roles of comic genre, gave such a per- 
formance, both vocally and histrion- 
ically, as is but too rare these days. 
She sang the lilting music with re- 
markable purity of tone, and met its 
florid demands with surety of pitch 
and flexibility of vocal utterance, In- 
deed, she vitalized the old music such 
as few singers of the day can do. In 
the lesson scene of the third act she 
substituted the stereotyped “Varia- 
tions” of Proch, but even they took 
on new life under the magic of her 
art. Her conception of Maria is well 
rounded, It is a conception that in 
the subordination of the parts to the 
whole satisfies the highest artistic de- 


And with it she has poured 


mand. 
an effervescence of 
humor that charms. 
beat the drum in the 


and so well that for the mo 


lightness and 
Of course, she 
“Rataplan” 
scene, 
whether she 
sang. In- 


ment one wondered 
drummed better than she 


deed, the night was a Hempel triumph. 


Brooklyn Daily Times: 

Vocally, too, the performance of the 
great coloratura was above even her 
own high standard, She sang her dif- 
ficult arias in perfect voice, every 
roulade like a bird’s morning carol. 
The interpolated “Home, Sweet 
Home,” a leaf from Patti’s book, she 
sang with poignant beauty of expres- 
sion and feeling, and the rollicking 
“Rataplan” with a vocal abandon that 
can be compared only with Mme. 
Sembrich’s most inspired renditions. 


Brooklyn Standard Union: 
Hempel gives just the right touch to 
this part of the character, as she gives 
the same right touch to the bright, 
sparkling music, with its gay bravura, 
and the stirring touch of the drum 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


Société des Instruments Anciens 

Never was the delightful music of this organization 
heard to better advantage than in the auditorium of the 
Theatre du Vieux Columbier, where a program was 
given on Wednesday afternoon, December 26. The old 
music is only to be appreciated in an auditorium of this 
size, where every note, every nuance, scores, About the 
players there is nothing new to be said. They are a 
little band of specialists, each one a virtuoso on his in- 
strument. Perhaps the brightest single number of the 
program was an exquisite suite for viole de gamba, in 
which Louis Hasselmans, sympathetically accompanied 
by his associates, displayed musicianship and technical 
ability of the highest rank. There was a good sized 
audience, which evinced its appreciation of the unusual 
nature of the offering by hearty and frequent applause. 


Margaret Taylor at Theatre Club 

Margaret Taylor, soprano, was the leading artist who 
appeared at the Theatre Club on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 26. She sang six of the “Eliland Cycle” by 
Von Fielitz, “Silent Sorrow,” “Roses,” “O Irmingard,” 
“Moonlight,” “Anathema” and “Resignation,” receiving 
much well deserved applause for her artistic singing. Mrs 
Taylor was in fine voice, and after concluding her pro- 
gram numbers she was obliged to respond with an encore. 
The other artists were Bernard H. Kessner, piano, and 
Sadie Gottlicb, violin. Mr. Kessner opened the program 
with Liszt’s “Rigoletto” paraphrase, and little Sadie Gott- 
lieb played the romance and rondo from the second con- 
certo of Wieniawski, and “Ave Maria,” Schubert- 
Wilhelmj 

The entertainment closed with Sidney Olcott's movie, 
“The Belgian.” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Oratorio Society; “The Messiah” 

On Thursday evening, December 27, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the ninety-second Christmas performance of 
“The Messiah” by the Oratorio Society of New York, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor, was given before a large audi- 
ence. This offering is one of the events with which the 
Yuletide season is associated in the metropolis. To the 
excellent tone quality and fine ensemble, for which the 
society is noted, has been added a new spirit and energy 
by the addition to a number of young people, and at the 
same time the high standard of the work has been pre- 
served. The society was assisted by a group of notable 
soloists, Frank L. Sealy at the organ, and by the full or- 
chestra of the Symphony Society of New York, a fact 
worthy of special attention. The members of the Sym- 
phony Society, of which Mr. Damrosch is also conductor, 
were entirely familiar with his work as a director, and a 
rare excellence of ensemble was the result. The soloists 
were of the very best, and as such Conductoi Damrosch 
deserves the warm thanks of music lovers. Mabel Gar- 
rison sang the soprano solos without the score and with 
rare beauty of tone. The contralto was Nevada Van der 
Veer, whose work in concert and oratorio is widely and 
favorably known, and whose splendid singing on this occa- 
sion added to her reputation. Theo Karle was the tenor, 
the sonorous beauty of his voice and interpretation adding 
to the excellence of the performance. The bass, Henri 
Scott, thoroughly maintained the high standard of the 
evening, and he, too, sang the work without the score. 

The Christmas spirit was evident throughout the musi- 
cians and the audience, the latter being evidently in antici- 
pation of the usual Christmas feast of good things musi- 
cal offered by the Oratorio Society. Nor was this expecta- 
tion disappointed, for the excellent work of the soloists 
combined with the chorus’ enthusiastic and finished per- 
formance and the fine support of orchestra and organist 
to make the presentation of the loved and familiar music 
entirely commendable. 

Interesting comments interspersed through the book of 
the text added to the hearer’s pleasure in following the 
work. 

The remaining concert of the season to be given by the 
Oratorio Society will be devoted to the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” of Bach. 


National Opera Club Meeting 

The National Opera Club of America, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, founder and president, presented 
seasonable features in connection with the French 
program arranged for their evening meeting, in the 
ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 27. 

By general request, the lately organized chorus of 
the society sang with spirit and enthusiasm, under the 
leadership of Romualdo Sapio, two selections, “Dawn 
Now Over the Hilltops,” ad Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
et Delilah,” and “La Priere et Ensemble,” from the first 
act of Donizetti’s “La Fille du Regiment.” Mary 
Schiller, soprano of the Beecham Opera Company, of 
England, and the Municipal Opera, of Bremen, was 
heard in Debussy’s “Romance” and “Depuis le Jour,” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Florence Pratt was the 
accompanist. Mr. Stuart, who is floating the promised 
Commonwealth Opera Company, made a few explana- 
tory remarks as to its place in New York’s music world. 
Claude Gotthelf, the official pianist of the National 
Opera Club, who has enlisted in the Naval Reserve, was 
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roundly welcomed for his musical accompaniment to 
Havrah Hubbard’s powerfully effective recital of the 
operalogue, Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” The usual 
hearty reception was in evidence, showing the imminent 
favor with which the artists are esteemed, Dancing 
followed the program. The meeting was made pe- 
culiarly bright by the charming appeal on behalf of a 
women’s suffrage meeting to be held in Carnegie Hall 
next week, presented in truly fascinating manner. 
Donizetti's “La Fille du Regiment,” with a strong pro- 
tessional cast, has been selected for the annual grand 
opera performance to be given January 18, 1918. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 








Harriet Foster, Mezzo-Contralto 


Harriet Foster, mezzo-contralto, devoted her program 
to Italian, French and English songs at her recital in 
Aeolian Hall, on Friday evening, December 28. “Victoria, 
mio core” (Carrissimi), “Se Florindo é fedele” (Scar- 
latti), “Care Selve” (Handel) and “Sotto il Ciel” (Sib- 
ella) made up the first group. The familiar Handel song 
was beautifully sung, and was an effective background 
for the following number, which brought out richer 
qualities of voice. The second group included “Triste 
est le steppe” (Gretchaninoff), “Icibas” (Lefebvre), “Jar- 
din d'amour” (Vuillermoz), “Le Chiffonier” (harmonized 
by Ladmirault), “Les berceaux” (Fauré), “Toi que 
j'aime” (Murphey) and “Chanson de printemps” (James 
Rogers). Miss Foster's interpretation of “Triste est le 
steppe” was artistic in the extreme, while “Jardin 
d'amour” and “Le Chiffonier” showed her gifts for the 
lighter vein. 

The English songs were divided into two groups, of 
which three pieces by Dorothy Herbert formed the first. 
“Atter Sunset” was cameo-like in the finish and the art 
which the singer brought to it. “To a Wood Violet” and 
“Serenade” also proved happy mediums for Miss Fos- 
ter’s voice. In the last group, Paderewski's “Wandering 
Along” aroused -such enthusiasm that it was necessary to 
repeat it, as was also the case with La Forge’s “I Came 
with a Song,” which followed. “My Heart from Thee 
All Reauty Takes” (A. Rubinstein) and “To Mary” 
(Maude Valerie White) were next, while the closing song 
was “The United States to Great Britain,” the music of 
which, still in manuscript, has been composed by Miss 
Foster and her accompanist, Mary Pinney. This was well 
received and brought another encore. During the eve- 
ning numerous recalls and encores and quantities of 
flowers attested the audicnce’s pleasure. Miss Foster's 
voice, pure. sweet and rich, and the feeling and _ intelli- 
gence which characterized her interpretations, aroused a 
desire to hear her again 

The accompaniments provided by Mary Pinney were 
sympathetic and in themselves beautiful, while properly 
subordinated to the work of the soloist. 


The Duncan Dancers 


The Isadora Duncan pupils gave an_unusual exhibi- 
tion of their art on Friday evening, December 28, in 
Carnegie Hall. A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted the young women in their work, and the large 
stage of Carnegie Hall gave them ample room in which 
to display with freedom and picturesqueness their 
choreographic evolutions, reminding one of a Grecian 
festival. The work of these pupils of Isadora Duncan, 
always beautiful and graceful and of the highest art, 
upon the large stage of Carnegie Hall, was carried out 
under more happy circumstances than in the recent 
efforts in one of the theatres. It was evident from the 
enthusiastic demonstrations of the large audience pres- 
ent that the art of these young women gave pleasure 
and unusual inspiration. 

There were scenes from “Iphigenia,” an Amazonian 
dance and a trio of haochunalinn arrangements, which 
made up the first part of the program, The second 
part held a suite of Schubert selections, ending with the 
always welcome ensemble of the “Marche Lorraine.” 
Mr. Barrere gave, with an orchestral accompaniment 
of the Little Symphony, a flute solo, the “Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits,” from “Orpheus.” 

[It is to be hoped that these dancers will give another 
exhibition of their art with the same surroundings. The 
stage was beautifully decorated, the music of the Little 
Symphony was in keeping with the work of the dancers, 
and the whole affair was unusually artistic and gave 
those who love the art of dancing unusual pleasure. 


Modern Music Society 


Russian music was announced to occupy the program of 
the seventh musicale of this (the sixth) season of the 
Modern Music Society of New York, which took place on 
Friday evening, December 28, at 133 Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Nina Dimitrieff, soprano, filled her portion of the 
program excellently, singing “Had I Known,” “The Lights 
Grew Dim,” Tschaikowsky; “Floods of Spring,” Rachman- 
inoff: “She Was Mine,” Gretchaninoff ; “Why,” Dargomiz- 
sky; and a number from Moussorgsky’s “The Fair of Soro- 
chinsk,” with fine effect. There was authority in her work 
and her audience demanded more. Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man was scheduled to play, but her place on the program 
was taken at the last moment ly Carrie Auslander, who 
gave a group including “By the Brookside,” Stojowski; a 
Paderewski caprice and Philipp’s “Elfen” in a manner wor- 
thy of much favorable comment. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Symphony Society; “Children’s Crusade” 


An interesting performance of “The Children’s Crusade,” 
Pierné’s exquisite setting of a Flemish legend of the thir- 
teenth century, as told in Marcel Schwab’s poem, was that 
given by the Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, Satur- 
day afternoon, December 29. Assisting in the presentation 
were Florence Macbeth and Edith Chapman-Goold, Rachel 
Harris, Albert Lindquest and Royal Dadmun, with 200 
children from the. public schools of the city (Dr. Frank 
Rix, superintendent of music), and the Oratorio Society 
of New York. This gave a big force of musicians under 
Mr. Damrosch’s baton, whom he controlled with authority 
and apparent ease. 

High praise is due the children’s chorus, whose work 
reflected great credit upon the training given. After the 
second section, sung by Florence Macbeth, Edith Chapman- 
Goold, and choruses of children on and off the stage, the 
children rose to acknowledge the applause which greeted 
them—in which the soloists joined heartily. Florence Mac- 
beth, as Allys, and Edith Chapman-Goold, as Alain, her 
blind bother, gave intense pleasure in these prominent roles, 
singing the ethereal music of the children with fitting exal- 
tation and great beauty of expression. In the duets scat- 
tered throughout the work their voices blended charm- 
ingly. The part of the mother, for which Rachel Harris 
was cast, while short was well taken. The tenor and 
baritone parts, assigned respectively to Albert Lindquest 
and Royal Dadmun, were sung in a manner entirely in 
keeping with the artistic demands of the music. The 
choruses of men, women and angels, sung by the Oratorio 
Society, and the work of the orchestra, which in this piece 
is much more than an accompaniment, were of the usual 
nigh standard of these organizations. Soloists, choruses 
and orchestra combined to give an unusually effective per- 
formance of a beautiful work. 

In spite of the intense cold, the large hall held a good 
sized and appreciative audience. 


Thibaud, Violinist; Lortat, Pianist 


The first recital by Jacques Thibaud and Robert Lortat 
brought the Lekeu sonata and the Chausson violin con- 
certo, with the Mozart B flat sonata between. A string 
quartet forms a part of the accompaniment to the con- 
certo. Whatever else may be said, the two works by these 
respective pupils of César Franck are not miniatures, either 
in manner or according to the clock. The sonata required 
thirty-five minutes, the concerto forty-one. Represented 
by these works, Chausson proves to have the much more 
potent and deeper lyric message of the two. In an era of 
Schénberg and other radical harmonists, the harmonic 
fabric of the Lekeu and Chausson works seems orderly and 
polite, though doubtless of high color enough to have in- 
vited much guessing when first written. And yet the mile 
or more of straight violin melody which the Lekeu sonata 
has in the slow movement, played to the tiniest piano ac- 
companiment as it is, recalls the fashion of long ago. The 
Chausson concerto, in an unfailing and distinguished lyric 
manner, seems often quite ecclesiastic in spirit, for there 
are long episodes of a tolling or Alberti bass by the piano, 
the solo and quartet instruments both playing frequently in 
long sustained tones and chords. It is, however, a most 
beautiful work on the whole, and was superbly played by 
the artists. 

It was indeed a rare treat to listen to two players who 
are so thoroughly in artistic accord as are Jacques Thibaud 
and Robert Lortat. The large audience was evidently 
thoroughly of that mind and there was spontaneous and 
long continued applause after each number. The Mozart, 
as well as the more modern works, was a pure delight. 


Cherniavsky Trio 


After an absence of more than a year, during which time 
they have traveled extensively and won new laurels in 
strange lands, the three renowned brothers, Leo, Jan and 
Mischel, who compose the famous Cherniavsky Trio, re- 
turned for a concert of solo and ensemble pieces at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of December 29. The program 
presented was both excellent and well balanced, and from 
first to last the numbers were performed in a manner that 
evoked the enthusiasm of the audience, which was large, 
in spite of zero weather. Singly and collectively the 
brothers were recalled repeatedly and had to add numerous 
encores. 

Leo, the violinist of the family, performed a concerto 
in D minor by Vieuxtemps; Jan, the pianist, played a toc- 
cata and fugue of Bach-Tausig, “Autumn Reveries” by 
Rabikow and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire”; 
Mischel, the cellist, gave Boellman’s symphonic variations. 
The concerted numbers were a trio, op. 38, of Gretchani- 
noff; the “Romance Orientale” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
“At the Stream,” Boisdeffre. 

_The Cherniavsky Trio is one of the most individual and 
distinctive groups of musicians accustomed in these days 
to visit metropolitan concert halls. Not only are the broth- 
ers notable for their comprehensive musicianship and the 
finished ensemble of their joint performances, but the 
personality and playing of each are of that rare type where 
familiarity brings but a fresher appeal, a more lasting 
impression. Their concert on this occasion might well 
be termed memorable. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


That Mischa Elman retains his hold on his admirers, 
despite activities and prominence of other violinists, 
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was proved by the attendance and enthusiasm at his re- 
cital of Sunday afternoon, December 30, when Carnegie 
Hall was filled, with stage seats occupied, to hear a pro- 
gram made up of classic and modern pieces, Mr. El- 
man began by playing the National air. This was fol- 
lowed by the Nardini-Hauser concerto, in which his 
bowing and intonation were beautiful, and which 
brought him two recalls. Ernst’s F sharp minor con- 
certo with its double stopping, clearness and perfec- 
tion of the octaves, as well as the deep expression in the 
cantilena, roduced. such prolonged applause that Mr. 
Elman added Chopin’s D flat nocturne, played muted 
in truly fascinating fashion. After a Handel sonata, he 
played a brief Bach excerpt in F as encore, which ‘de- 
ighted the audience. An orientale in C minor and 
“Country Dance” in D, both his own transcriptions, also 
brought applause, when the violinist played a “Niebe- 
lungen” transcription. The Chopin nocturne in E flat 
was played eae smooth flowing beauty of style. “Oh, 
Come to Me,” | Balakirew, p roved a pretty work, and 
Wieniawski’s ussian Airs” completed the printed 
prog gram. There followed the usual encore pieces of 
ight caliber, pleasing to the ear. Philip Gordon played 
almost shadowy accompaniments, asserting himself ef- 
fectively, however, in the Wagner music. 


Symphony Society 


The eighth Sunday concert by the Symphony Society of 
New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, was held on 
December 30 at Aeolian Hall, New York, before a large 
audience. The program comprised Beethoven’s symphony 
No. 3 ( Eroica) ; Emile Cammaerts’ patriotic Belgian poem, 
“Carillon,” with Sir Edward Elgar’s music, and Vincent 
d’Indy's variations, “Istar.” Mr. Damrosch gave a dignified 
and well balanced reading of the Beethoven symphony, 
particularly in the second movement (Funeral March). 

Frances Starr made a strong appeal in her delivery of 
Emile Cammaerts’ poem, “Carillon.” In fact, Cammaerts’ 
poem is much superior to Elgar’s bombastic, empty music. 


Anna Case and the Soldiers 


Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, on her 
Western concert tour some weeks ago, accepted an invi- 
tation to sing for Uncle Sam’s boys at the great naval 
training station outside of Chicago. After singing for 
3,500 soldiers, she remembered that she had brought with 
her a sweater which she herself had knitted, and she 
decided to present it to the naval station boys: There was 
the difficulty, however, of dividing one sweater up among 
3,500 men. She called for those in the audience who had 
not already received their sweaters from the home folks. 
Six husky young men stepped up to the platform. This 
did not lighten matters for the young prima donna. It 
was then that she conceived the idea of letting the young 
men guess her age, and he who came nearest the correct 
age was to receive the sweater. Two tied for first place 
with a guess of twenty-four. The quick wit of the prima 
donna came to help her out of a situation which other- 
wise would have necessitated tearing a ag Poon good 
sweater into two parts, by tossing up a coin. Lucas White, 
who guessed “heads,” received the sweater amid the accla- 
mations of his mates, 

And it fitted him, too. 


Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” at the Metropolitan 


The premiére in this country of Pietro Mascagni’s 
“Lodoletta” will take place Saturday afternoon, January 
12, at the Metropolitan Opera. 

“Lodoletta,” the plot of which is taken from Ouida’s 
romance “Two Little Wooden Shoes,” by Giacchino 
Forzano, will be sung by Geraldine Farrar, Enrico Caruso, 
Lila Robeson, Minnie Egener, Cecil Arden (her debut), 
Pasquale Amato, Adamo Didur, Andres de Segurola. 
Moranzoni will conduct. 

This latest work of the composer of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” had its premiére last March at the Costanzi 
Theatre in Rome. Since then it has been given in many 
Italian opera houses as well as in South America. It will 
be given this winter in Paris at the Opéra-Comique, in 
Madrid and also at Monte Carlo. Mr. Caruso sang in 
“Lodoletta” last summer in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Rio de Janeiro and San Paulo. 


Bonnet to Give Request Recital 


As a result of the success of his Historical Series at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Joseph Bonnet, the French organ 
virtuoso, will give a request recital in Aeolian Hall, Mon- 
day evening, January 7. Mr. Bonnet has prepared a pro- 
gram containing numbers that have proved particularly 
popular, and has chosen an evening in response to numbers 
of requests from persons who were unable to attend his 
afternoon concerts. The program for January 7 follows: 
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Kaphan to Give Dickens Entertainments 


The supreme board of directors of the Committee on 
War Activities, at Washington, is arranging with Mor- 
timer Kaphan to give a series of his Dickens entertain- 
ments in army camps, under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus. Mr. Kaphan’s company will also include 
several musical artists. 


May Peterson Sings for Sun Tobacco Fund 


May Peterson was instrumental in swelling the New 
York Evening Sun Tobacco Fund for the boys in France 
by appearing, together with Clara Clemens and Rudolph 
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Ganz, at a benefit concert given for the fund at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, recently. 

Miss Peterson sang the “Caro Nome” aria from ‘ ‘Rigo- 
letto,” also a group of French songs, and was forced to 
give several encores; her last, “The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air,” she sang to her own piano accompaniment, to the 
delight of the audience. 


Seymour Bulkley Joins the Forces 

Seymour Bulkley, the tenor, has just received notice of 
his appointment to the corps of army interpreters, and 
will be sent abroad with one of the early units to leave. 
Mr. Bulkley, who studied and lived abroad for many 
years, speaks Italian, French and German fluently, and his 
knowledge not only of the languages, but of the countries 
and people where he is likely to be sent, will make him 
and especially valuable member of the corps. 


San Carlo Opera in Portland 


The San Carlo Opera Company will be in Portland, 
Ore., the week of January 7, and is to be housed at the 
magnificent new big auditorium there. Reports have it 
that the advance sale is a sensationally large one, and that 
the visit of the San Carloans will surpass in general 
musical interest any similar event of the past few years. 


Mme. Walska Gives Christmas Eve Party 


Ganna Walska gave a Christmas Tree Party on Christ- 
mas Eve, in New York City. Among those who attended 
were: Frances Alda, Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Monteux, 
Andres de Segurola, Adamo Didur, Richard Hageman, 
Richard Ordinsky, Mr. Siebella, Gabrielle Gills, William 
Thorner, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnson, and Lulu Breid. 





Opera and Concert Claim Mme. Alda 


One of the. most popular and busiest artists among the 
stars of the Metropolitan Opera Company is Frances Alda, 
whose lovely soprano voice and charming personality make 
her a favorite whether she appears in opera or in concert. 
In addition to her numerous concert appearances, Mme. 
Alda this season has sung the leading soprano roles in 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Prince Igor,” “Bohéme,” “Francesca da 
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especially identified with “Prince Igor” and “Francesca da 
Rimini,” and within the past fortnight she created the 
role of the Princess in the American premiére of “Ma- 
rouf.” An idea of just how busy Mme. Alda is may be 
obtained from the number of engagements she fills within 
a week, For example, on Monday morning, December 3, 
she sang at the Bagby Morning Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York; the next day, she gave a recital in 
Detroit, Mich., under the auspices of the Central Concert 
Company ; December 5, she returned to the metropolis for 
an appearance in “Manon Lescaut;” December 6, she sang 
at the home of Judge Gary, New York; December 7, she 
was soloist at a Biltmore Morning Musicale, and in the 
evening sang at a concert at the Hotel Majestic, New 
York; and she then rounded out the week with a per- 
formance as Mimi in “La Bohéme” at the Metropolitan on 
Saturday afternoon. 





Artists at Christmastide Concert 


Enrico Caruso, Mischa Elman, William C. Carl, and 
Vincenzo Bellezza, Philip Gordon at the piano, were the 
artists at the Bagby Musical Morning, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, at the Christmastide concert. The program 
contained selections by Bach, Brahms, Schubert, Grieg, 
Godard, Wagner, and Bizet. In the audience were many 
distinguished names well known in the social world 


Steinberg Announces Hebrew Music Concert 


Dr. Bernhard Steinberg, the well known baritone, cantor 
and singing teacher, announces a revival of Hebrew music 
at a special concert, Aeolian Hall, New York, January 3, 
at 8:30 p. m. The Zimrei Yoh Society will present a 
chorus of sixty singers to be directed by Dr. Steinberg. 
Eddy Brown, violinist, will be soloist, and compositions by 
Solomon Sulzer, Semandowsky, Weintraub, Weiss and 
Zimbalist will be presented. Clarence Dickinson will be 
at the organ, and L. F. Gruenberg at the piano. 


Dr. Muck Barred from Camp 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert tor 
soldiers at Camp Devens, Mass., Sunday afternoon, De 
cember 30, but Dr. Karl Muck, being a German, was barred 
“alien enemy. 
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“TEMPERAMENT UNDER THE CONTROL OF INTELLIGENCE ”—New York Tribune. 

“WIDE RANGE OF EXPRESSION ”—New York Times. 

‘VOICE OF REALLY EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY ”"—New York Evening Sun. 

“A FLEXIBILITY RECALLING THE PALMY DAYS OF ITALIAN SONG”—New York Evening Globe 
“HER VERY BEAUTIFUL VOICE AND HER EXCELLENT TECHNIQUE” —New York Sun. 
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is the greatest baritone ever heard in this country. 


This is a big, bold statement, but supported by facts. 


STRACCIARI is an experienced 
CONCERT SINGER. 


Sole Management for Concerts: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Miller Vocal Art-Science in Newark 


Under the auspices of the Newark, N. J., Musicians 
Club, a program of violin and vocal solos was given at the 
club rooms recently by Dr, F. E. Miller, assisted by 
students and artists of Miller Vocal Art-Science. Hertha 
Harmon and Frederick Patton, soprano and baritone, sang 
solos and duets, and voice demonstrations were given by 
Francis Miller and Franklin Karples. Dr. Miller's lecture 
on “The Interrelationship of the Human Voice with Other 
Instruments” was exceedingly interesting. 

Dr. Miller stated that “the vocal instrument comprises 
the entire being, brain, body and soul, the vibrating source 
being the larynx. The old theory that the action of the 
vocal folds in singing was analogous to that of the stretch- 
ing of the strings on an instrument, is proven to be false. 
In its place, we have a clear understanding of the theory 
advanced by Garcia, who said, ‘the two lips of the glottis, 
which are open during breathing, meet when there is prep- 
aration to produce sound.’ The muscles of the vocal folds 
are capable of innumerable positions, as are the fibers of 
the oral sphincter, muscles of the lips. The lips of a 
cornet player applied to the mouthpiece are similar to 
these folds. The mouth aperture is likened to the cornet, 
and the player uses his lips exactly as the folds are used 
in singing. The upper lip is the chief factor in tornet 
playing and practically employs the same movements as in 
vocal effort. As stops are necessary in the use of a cornet, 
so in the human instrument we have tongue, soft palate, 
and uvula, to aid in producing halftones, and these are 
stirred to action by the epiglottis.” 

The comparison which Dr. Miller makes between the 
human voice and the violin, for instance, is that the vio- 
linist’s strings are the vocalist’s chords, which may be 
muted, thereby cutting off sound and diminishing echo 
The mute on a violin shuts off power and resonance, with- 
out influencing pitch. Voice can be muted by carrying the 
sound through certain overtone spaces, and cutting off cer- 
tain others, thereby producing the same condition as the 
muted violin, This experiment was demonstrated by two 
Miller Vocal Art-Science pupils in a very interesting way. 
A distinction was made by Dr. Miller between tremolo 
and vibrato, of the violin, in comparison with the voice, 
two qualities which call forth a variety of criticism. These 
were first illustrated on the violin, showing that vibrato 
is a pitch and resonance mechanism directly produced with- 
out predominance of power, while tremolo is a power con 
ditioning pitch but without predominance of resonance. 
The conclusion was reached that when voice reiterates a 
tone with overdraught on resonance, vibrato ensues. It 
is in effect, altered pitch, with irregularities of overtone, 
while tremolo is altered pitch, with pitch irregularities. 
He made clear the reason for the general dislike of tremolo, 
while vibrato is often acceptable; also that proper co- 
ordination of muscles, and correlation with the centers of 
force of the body, will entirely rid the voice of these two 
qualities 


Edward Clarke in Lecture-Recitals 


When Edward Clarke went to Paris to study with 
Oscar Seagle and Jean de Reszke several years ago, he 
did so with the idea of studying opera. While there, how- 
ever, he conceived the idea of making a systematic study 
of song literature. This he did, and upon his return gave 
a series of lecture-recitals at the American Conservatory. 
He demonstrated the fact that he was peculiarly fitted for 
this line of endeavor, had the ability to present his material 
in an informal way, free from mannerisms and in a way 
that attracts and interests the average music lover as well 
as the student. Three seasons ago Mr. Clarke was en- 
gaged by the University Lecture Association of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to give a series of recitals. Recently he 
completed his third series under these auspices, having 
given eighteen recitals in which he used nearly 300 songs. 
The recitals covered a wide range from the simple folk- 
songs to the ultra-modern ones. 


Edith Mason’s Versatility 

In the highly successful season which the Sigaldi Opera 
Company gave in Mexico last fall, Edith Mason, the young 
American soprano, who resigned from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, so that she might not have to wait for 
years for the opportunity of showing her ability in first 
roles, proved the correctness of her judgment and the 
versatility of her art by appearing in no less than nine 
different parts during the twelve weeks of the season. 
They were Madam Butterfly in the opera of that name, 
Gilda (“Rigoletto”), Micaela (“Carmen”), Nedda (“Pag- 
liacci”), Oscar (“Masked Ball”), Ines (“L’Africaine’), 
Mimi (“La Bohéme”), and Marguerite in “Faust.” Her 
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last role of the season was Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
an opera new to Mexico. ai 

Miss Mason’s singing and her inherent dramatic ability 
won praise for her in everything that she did and her 
success in the last role named, Fiora, can only be described 
as sensational. She returned to New York for a few days 
at the close of the Mexican season to visit her mother, and 
left on December 18 for Havana, where she will sing lead- 
ing parts with the Bracale Opera Company. Miss Mason 
is one of the youngest American operatic artists on the 
stage. She has gone a long way in a very few years and 
gives promise of an extremely brilliant career. 


Vida Milholland’s Many Appearances 


About three weeks ago Vida Milholland sang the “Hymn 
of Free Russia” to an audience of about 3,000 people, three 
quarters of which were Russians. A week later she was 
invited to go to Washington by the Woman’s Party to 
sing at the big mass meeting in honor of the pickets. 
The Belasco Theater was packed, between three and four 
thousand people being turned away. Dudley Field Malcne, 
Mrs, Belmont, Maud Yawger, and Miss Milholland made 
up the program. Ninety women were present who had 
served prison terms and each was presented with a little 
silver pin representing a jail door with a lock and chain 
on it, 

On December 9 the soprano sang at the People’s House 
to an Irish audience, that thoroughly enjoyed the old and 
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new Irish songs which were sung so charmingly by Miss 
Milholland. “The Passing of the Sail” went exceedingly 
well. The next day the singer appeared at the home of 
Mrs. Gilford, under the auspices of the Red Cross, for a 
crowd of French sailors who are on the ships which con- 
voy the American troops across. Miss Milholland enjoyed 
her work upon this occasion, principally because in spite 
of the gallantry and bravery of the men, they are rather 
wistful and pathetic looking. After she had finished her 
singing, the men sang some of their favorite songs for 
Miss Milholland. “La belle Madilon” seemed to be the 
favorite. At a recent Christmas gathering of working 
women held on December 18, her singing of Maestro 
Tanara’s “Nina” had a great success. ° 


Winifred Byrd’s Recital Postponed 
Owing to illness, the debut of Winifred Byrd, American 
pianist, did not take place on Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 17. Arrangements, however, are being made for a 
date at Aeolian Hall during the latter part of January or 
the first of February. Miss Byrd’s program will be one of 
considerable interest. 


Denton Recital, January 16 


Oliver Denton, a well known American pianist, will give 
his first recital of the season at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of January 16. Mr, Denton’s success at his recital 
last year was a very conspicuous one, and his many ad- 
mirers are eagerly looking forward to his playing on this 
occasion as another genuine surprise. 


January 3, 1918 


Guy Maier Cancels Concerts and Sails for France 


Guy Maier, who with Lee Pattison achieved a national 
reputation in two-piano recitals, has felt the call to the 
service and made the artistic sacrifice that Albert Spald- 
ing and Percy Grainger and other great artists have felt 
impelled to make since America entered the war. It is, 
indeed, an extraordinary sacrifice in this case, because Mr. 
Maier, after many years of study and struggle, was be- 
ginning to come into his own and coming fast. Both he 
and his colleague, Mr. Pattison, were under the manage- 
ment of Winton and Livingston. é 

Mr. Maier announced his intention with characteristic 
modesty: “I am leaving music indefinitely to help a little in 
what I consider one of the greatest works of the war. I 
have been made field secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and al- 
though I have had no experience in this line of work, I 
hope to be of some use in it. The duties of field secretary 
consist in helping the soldiers to be happy; i. e., administer- 
ing to their mental, physical and moral needs—-all of which 
means one must be able to do anything from scrubbing 
floors to organizing vaudeville stunts. This cancels the con- 
certs which Pattison and I were scheduled to give in 
Aeolian Hall on January 1, and Jordan Hall on January 
8; also, many other solo and duo appearances which were 
booked for January, February and March.” 

“Will it be possible to send my Musica Courier to 
France?” Mr. Maier asked. 

Indeed it will. 

Friends of Mr. Maier can reach him by writing care 
Y. M. C. A., 31 Avenue Montaigne, Paris, France. 


Benefit Concerts for American Soldiers 


The second Sunday evening benefit concert of a 
series being give this season by Edward Haven was 
most successful. The artists who gave much pleas- 
ure to the appreciative guests were Marjorie Knight, so- 
prano; Helen DeWitt Jacobs, the dainty little Brooklyn 
violinist, and Mr. Winters, who rendered several delight- 
ful songs. 

Miss Knight is a young singer who has enjoyed con- 
siderable favor from the club women of New York, having 
been engaged to sing at numerous club affairs both last 
season and the early part of this. She possesses a 
sweet, clear, soprano voice, which was heard to advantage 
in “Vissi d’Arte” from Puccini’s “Tosca.” Spross’ “Yes- 
terday and Today” was given a delicate, graceful inter- 
pretation which aroused genuine applause. 

Miss Jacobs played the Nachez dance “Tzigana” and re- 
vealed a sweet tone, good technic and an originality of 
style. The latter was perhaps shown more in her own ar- 
rangement of “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” She was ac- 
companied at the piano by her sister, Marjorie Jacobs. Miss 
Miller accompanied Miss Knight. 


Elizabeth Gutman’s Connellsville Recital 


On November 27 Elizabeth Gutman, singer of folksongs, 
gave a recital in Connellsville, Pa. “one that will be long 
remembered by those so fortunate as to hear it,” declared 
the Daily Courier of that city. In a program made up of 
numbers in Italian, Franch and English, a group in Russian 
by Gretchaninoff, Balakireff, Tschaikowsky, Paschaloff, 
four quaint Russian and five Yiddish folksongs, sung in 
the vernacular, Miss Gutman had ample opportunity to dis- 
play her versatile art. The Daily Courier spoke of her as 
possessing “an excellent voice and she has marvelous con- 
trol of it. There is no straining, no tense effort, when she 
sings. Possessed of an attractive personality, she has little 
trouble putting expression, and even action, into her songs.” 
Annie Haines Carpenter played Miss Gutman’s accompani- 
ments most ably, adding thereby to the charm of the pro- 
gram. This recital was the third in the series given under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Music Club. 


Laura Graves Pleases 


Laura Graves, mezzo soprano, sang at a meeting of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Empire State, held on 
Thursday afternoon, December 20, in the Assembly Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. New York. In Debussy’s “Air 
de Lia,” she established herself with her audience as a 
singer worthy of commendation. Excellent interpretative 
ability and fine diction are not the least among attributes 
which render her work enjoyable. Miss Graves also sang 
Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel,” in which Mme. 
Yamakura acted the pantomime. Antoinette Newcomb 
played Miss Graves’ accompaniments. 
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and can also phrase a Han- 
delian aria, or sing a difficult 
operatic role, in the most per- 
fect technical manner. He is 
the most versatile of artists 
and his scope extends from 
the simplest to the most diffi 
cult in vocal art 

The “Atalanta” aria was an 
unfamiliar selection, but it had 
all the familiar roulades, long 
phrases ‘and melodic contra 
puntal touches of the old mas- 
ter. It was received with fa- 
vor by the audience and its 
shadowing, pure intonation and 
general delivery deserved the 
recognition, 

Mr. McCormack’s second 
number, from Beethoven’s one 
oratorio, . “The Mount of 
Olives,” was a!so an unfamiliar 
one. The number which Mr 


the aria the orchestral accom 
paniment plays an important 
part. The ensemble was cred 
itable both to Dr. Muck and 
the vocalist. If the singer did 
not arouse the frenzy. of en- 
thusiasm that he usually does 
(he won very much applause, 
however), it was because he 
chose unusual numbers, prefer- 
ring on this occasion to .reveal 
John McCormack, the splendid 
vocal, technician, the thorough 
musician ‘and ° the’: elassicist, 
rather than the popular singer. 

Louis C, Elson, Daily Boston 


Advertiser. 








HE SANG THE DELICIOUS PASTORAL MUSIC 
WITH ASTONISHING VIRTUOSITY 

“Again the art of Mr. McCormack made a deep 
impression. Not only is he master of vocal difficul- 
ties, but his mastery includes the clear enunciation 
of the English language, and the making of this 
tongue beautiful in song. For vocal. virtuosity alone 
his performance of the air of Handel would have 
been memorable for the control of the breath, the 
ease and finish with which he executed the most tax 
ing vocal passages. At the same time, Mr. McCor- 
mack never forgot the expressive import of the music. 
He sang the delicious pastoral music with astonishing 
virtuosity, yet he always subordinated the music to 
the text. To give this aria, in addition to the vocal 
finish of its performance, the meaning, and the co 
herency, the length of line, the fineness and logic 
of proportion shown yesterday by Mr. McCormack, 
is to deserve far more than the tribute instinctively 
paid to a talented singer.””—-Olin Downes, Boston 
Post 


music by Handel and Beethoven, well worth reviv 
ing. Handel’s idyllic air of Aminta the shepherd, 
from the opera, ‘Atalanta,’ was sung with true regard 
for its plaint, its tender melancholy, nor did the 
singer mistake emotional fervor for excess, nor for 
the show of grief which protests more than it con- 
ceals. To the recitative and the air, ‘O mv heart is 
sore,’ from the oratorio, ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives,’ Mr. McCormack gave breadth, dramatic in 
tensity of style and a devotional spirit in these poig 
rant petitions.”’"-—Boston Globe. ; 
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modulations, the maintenance 
of the opulent flow of the 
whole music. His tones al 
ways mingled; the poised elo 
quence and elegance, the mas- 
tery of music, method and the 
singer’s self, the ideals of 
eighteenth century song. In it 
Mr. McCormack, studious still 
and now in the flower of his 
powers, recalls a subtle virtu 
osity believed to have vanished 
from the earth 

Joth in the declamation and 
in the sustained song (“Mount 
of Olives”) Mr. McCormack 
was a dramatic singer in a de 
gree that he has hardly dis 
closed hitherto in Boston, His 
tones were his means to pro 
ject upon his 
graphic power of Beethoven's 
music and his own puissant 


hearers the 


Pa McCormack = has — response to it in the Voice 
| ‘ ‘ -ite ater > , ‘ . " . - . 

striking rec Itative, which was | BREADTH AND DRAMATIC INTENSITY | alike of entreaty and of ag 

very dramatically done, and in “John McCormack, as soloist, sang unfamiliar | ony Give Mr McCormack 


the impetus of such a music 
and he can evoke passion-—and 
the more surely because there 
in he uses his voice and his 
artistry only the more discrim 
inatingly, expertly, « master 
fully. Seldom nowadays do 
the distinctions of florid and 
of dramatic song and _ the 
vocal wisdom and skill which 
are the means to both meet in 
a single singer as they met on 
Friday in Mr. McCormack 
Idol of the popular andience, 
if you will, but on the way, 
‘also, to be idol of the con 
noisseurs of song.—-H.  T. 
Parker, Boston Transcript 
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“Our present and immediate task is to win the 
war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until 
it is accomplished. Every power and resource we 
possess, whether of men, of money, or of materials, 
is being devoted, and will continue to be devoted, 
to that purpose until it is achieved.”—From Presi- 
dent Wilson's Message to Congress, December 


4, 1917. 


Gounod was the only composer of eminence who 
selected 1818 as a year to get born in. Consequently 
1918 is rather dull as a season of centennials. 

RR 5 SP 

Caruso gave his customary $1,000 Christmas 
present to the chorus and orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The gift consisted of two 
hundred greenbacks of $5 each. 

——-@— — 

Mascagni’s one act opera, “Lodoletta,” is to have 
its American premiére at the Metropolitan Opera 
on Saturday afternoon, January 12, with Caruso 
and Farrar in the leading roles. 


a 
See 





4“ 
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This is “Thais” week in New York. The 
Massenet opera is to be sung at the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoon, with Geraldine Farrar, and 
Mary Garden is giving the songless play twice per 
diem on the films, at the Strand Theatre. 


aw cn 
It appears that Chicago will not have Dr. Muck, 
Swiss or no Swiss. He and the Boston Symphony 
had been bilied to appear at the Auditorium on 
February 3, but report has it that the contract was 
cancelled several days ago. 
a en 
It is likely that owing to the taking over of the 
railroads by the United States Government and 
the consequent increased expedition of commercial 
traffic, some of the symphony orchestras may be 
compelled to cancel their tours. 
SR eS 
A regrettable disaster to the Belgian Grenadiers’ 
Band, which made a tour in England about a year 
ago, has occurred near the Flanders front. Last 
month while the musicians were near the firing line 
and sleeping at a farmhouse, the building was 
struck by a long range shell from the German 
artillery, Seven members of the band were killed 
outright, and five others terribly wounded. The 
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assistant bandmaster lost both legs, and has since 
died. The remnant of the band attended the 
funeral of their brother musicians, when represen- 
tatives from all other Belgian Army bands were 
present. 
———— 

November’s largest individual theatre tax pay- 
ment was that of the New York Hippodrome, which 
sent $16,101.56 to the Internal Revenue Collector 
last week. This represented an attendance of 228,- 
718 patrons, including 27,420 children who paid one 
cent each to Uncle Sam. 

~----~ep— 

The New York Globe is circulating a petition to 
the new Mayor of this city, John F. Hylan, for 
“More and Better Music in New York.” Already 
10,000 letters and signatures have been given to the 
Globe for presentation to Mayor Hylan. That 
paper expects to pile up 25,000 or more names very 
shortly. 

canecemeefpmnese 

Not only in America are persons with German 
names changing their appellations by law. A 
nephew of Cleofonte Campanini, who was chris- 
tened Lohengrin Campanini, has asked and received 
permission from his Government to change his 
name from Lohengrin to Italo, the name of his late 
uncle, the celebrated tenor, Italo Campanini. 

comaadiidiciaieds 

It is announced by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra that hereafter it will pay the war tax 
on tickets for its subscribers. The same organiza- 
tion had a notice in its latest program to the effect 
that henceforth knitting is not to be permitted at 
its concerts, as it disturbs the persons on the stage 
and those in the audience who are listening to the 
music. 


become of Ermano Wolf-Ferrari 
since the war started? As a matter of fact, his 
real name is plain Hermann Wolf. He adopted 
the Ferrari—his mother’s maiden name—merely to 
avoid confusion with others of the same name, a 
common one in Germany. His father, a full- 
blooded German, resided at Venice, and the com- 
poser: was born there. Though Germany presum- 
ably claims him as a citizen, he is very ‘Italian in 
appearance and by nature and sympathy entirely in 
accord with the country of his mother. There 
seems to have been no news of him since the be- 
ginning of the war. 


What has 


santana 

At their forthcoming concert at the Princess Thea- 
tre, New York, January 6, the members of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet are to give a first time hearing in this 
city to two sketches by Eugene Goosens. English 
by birth, this young composer was educated in Bel- 
gium. Throughout these ultramodern sketches the 
twenty-four year old composer has, according to the 
critics, understood how to weave in modern fashion, 
with unity of purpose, and to create real pictures, 
Throughout their tour of the Middle West, just 
concluded, ‘the Zoellners have found that these 
sketches created much interest and afforded great 
pleasure in music centres unaccustomed to ultra- 
modernism on concert programs. 

a a 

There has been a great deal of guessing at the 
fate which has befallen Emmy Destinn, the former 
Metropolitan Opera House soprano. Ambassador 
Penfield, who represented this country at the Aus- 
trian Court and who returned recently to this coun- 
try, says that Mme. Destinn is in Bohemia, where 
she owns a rural castle in a village near which Dinh 
Gilly, also formerly of the Metropolitan, is interned. 
He is of Algerian birth and French citizenship, and 
was spending the summer near Mme. Destinn in 
Bohemia when the war broke out. Ambassador 
Penfield says, further, that Mme. Destinn had taken 
out her first papers of American citizenship, and 
within two or three months of the time when the 
war broke out she would have received her final 
papers had she not gone to Europe for the summer 
of 1914. When she attempted to return to this 
country it appears that Ambassador Penfield could 
do nothing for her because the treaty agreement be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and the United States makes 
a native of the fornier a subject of the monarchy 
until the final American citizenship papers are is- 
sued. Nevertheless, Ambassador Penfield procured 
a permit for Mme. Destinn to leave Bohemia on the 
condition that she effect her departure within forty- 
eight hours. The singer, instead of obeying the man- 
date, hesitated and delayed until the allotted time 
had elapsed, and thereafter it was found impossible 
to obtain renewed permission for the trip to Amer- 
ica. Ambassador Penfield’s statement refutes the 
rumor that Mme. Destinn is under arrest in her own 
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country and also the ridiculous story that she has 
met her death at the hands of. Austro-Hungarian 
officialdom. 


—————— : 

“It was a pleasure to lead the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” said Walter Henry Rothwell, 
after conducting his first pair of concerts there in 
the capacity of guest conductor. “I was called to 
*Cincinnati under extraordinary conditions, but 
found the men willing to give me their best atten- 
tion, and to respond to my desires with a willing- 
ness which was an inspiration in itself. The or- 
chestra is a splendid body of players. It has spirit 
and enthusiasm, and has been excellently trained. 
The tonal beauty of the various choirs is most 
gratifying, and the solo instrunfents are all artists 
of the first class. Best of all, there is an elasticity 
which is a joy to any conductor. Each leader has 
his own ideas about things, and one of the most 
difficult problems for a newcomer to solve with an 
orchestra is to induce the men to allow him to use 
their ability and their previous training for the at- 
lainment of his ends. To do this there must be 
a quickening bond and a ready adjustment of ideas. 
The Cincinnati Orchestra has shown toward me a 
responsiveness which I cannot commend too highly. 
They placed themselves entirely at my disposal, as 
it were, and their sum total of artistic excellence is 
extremely high, and they possess a real esprit du 
corps. No conductor could ask for more.” 


eet nents 

At the Naval Reserve Camp, Pelham Bay Park, 
N. Y., Percy Hemus, leader of song there, recently 
performed “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” by 
Handel, and made a speech to the men, comparing 
“the downfall of Caesar, through overweening ambi- 
tion, to the coming downfall of the Kaiser.” The 
men understood the point and rewarded the song 
and the speech with cheers. The concert was an- 
nounced as a “classical concert.” No smoking was 
allowed, and that means a punishment in the eyes 
of most soldiers. Nevertheless it did not keep them 
from attending the Hemus concert. The artist re- 
ports that his attempt to give the men good music 
proved a success, and hereafter, at least once a 
month a “classical” concert will be held. “I make 
it a point never to have the men sing without having 
them know why they are singing,” says Mr. Hemus. 
“If they are to hear a serious song, it is explained 
to them and there is a reason given for singing. If 
they sing ragtime I emphasize the fact that men have 
gone mad in the trenches, and that singing men are 
fighting men, because the vocal occupation gives 
them something to do at a moment when they might 
‘stand for hours in supreme suspense awaiting or- 
ders to go forward into the very jaws of death. 
Even ragtime is preferable under such conditions to 
appalling and maddening silence and inactivity.” 

cuneaetiQpovce 


Hadley’s “Azora,” whose premiére took place at 
the Chicago Opera last Wednesday, is praised, on 
the whole, for its music, by the critics of that city. 
Donaghey says the score is brilliant, colorful, rich 
and vividly effective, with delectable dances, and 
some exquisite writing for the orchestra and the 
voices. The libretto, by David Stevens, is ridiculed 
unmercifully by Donaghey. Felix Borowski tells of 
the enthusiasm of the audience. He too speaks 
slightingly of the libretto, and warmly of the music. 
He says that Hadley believes in melody, and he 
praises that composer’s orchestration, pointing out 
that the score is admirably put together. Maurice 
Rosenfeld’s verdict is that “Azora” is “full of 
atmosphere, of local color and of imagination, both 
as to its original thematic material and its scoring. 
It clearly reveals the work of a routined and skill- 
ful musician, one who knows not only how to write 
well for orchestra, but for massive ensembles and 
for singers, and who knows the effects of the 
theatre and the operatic stage.” Karleton Hackett 
discovers strength in the music, moments of great 
beauty, and in the last act sustained melodic power, 
but adds that the score was conceived orchestrally, 
rather after the fashion of a symphonic poem, and 
not from the standpoint of the singers on the stage. 
Edward C. Moore’s dictum is to the effect that 
Hadley has a notable talent, almost genius, for 
writing good melody to stirring rhythm and giving 
it an exquisite orchestral color. Herman Devries 
voices the view that “to deny the influences of Wag- 
ner, Puccini or Verdi would be childish, for the 
public has many ears, but one cannot escape the 
originally Hadleyian beauty of the lovely trio in the 
second act, sung by Azora, Ramatzin and Canek, nor 
the fine ae in the last scene ; nor, indeed, all the 
writing for Azora and much for Papantzin.” Mr. 


Hackett’s opinion of the libretto is that it lacks orig- 
inality and has too much talk and not enough of 
action. 
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“FAUST” IN 1864—AND NOW 


In the year 1864, “Faust,” one of the newest 
and most advanced of operas then in existence, was 
played in New York. At that time the great civil 
war in America was drawing to its close. 

In the year 1917, “Faust,” one of the old fash- 
ioned and sweetly sentimental operas of a decrepit 
royal France,-was revived in New York. At that 
time the great war of the nations in Europe was 
drawing to its close. 


Perhaps our readers will find pleasure in reading 
extracts from a review of “Faust” written by 
George William Curtis, one of the foremost editors 
of his day. The following paragraphs are taken 
from the book called “From the [asy Chair,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in 1893: 


It was a strange chance that took the Easy Chair, the 
other evening, to the opera in the midst of a terrible war. 
But there was the scene, exactly as it used to be. There 
were the bright rows of pretty women and smiling men; 
the white and fanciful opera-cloaks; the gay rich dresses; 
the floating ribbons; the marvelous chevelures; the pearl- 
gray, the dove, the tan gloves, holding the jeweled fans 
and the beautiful bouquets—the smile, the sparkle, the 
grace, the superb and irresistible dandyism that we all 
know so well in the days of golden youth—they were all 
there, and the warm atmosphere was sweet with the thick 
odor of heliotrope, the very scent of haute société. 


We tread on thin ice when we venture to write 
on perfumes, but we believe that heliotrope, yang- 
lang, jockey club, opopanax, are on the way to 
join the civet of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It” 
in the world of Once upon a Time. Let us hear 
what “Easy Chair” has to say about the opera: 


The opera was “Faust,” and by one of the exquisite felici- 
ties of the stage, the hero, a mild, ineffective gentleman, sang 
his ditties and passionate bursts in Italian, while the poor 
Gretchen vowed and rouladed in the German tongue. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more comical than the careful gravity 
with which people of the highest civilization look at the 
absurd incongruities of the stage. After the polyglot love- 
making Gretchen goes up steps and enters a house. Pres- 
ently she opens a window at which she evidently could 
not appear as she does, breast high, without having her 
feet in the cellar. The Italian Faust rushes, ascends three 
steps leading to the window, which could not by any pos- 
sibility appropriately be found there, and reclines his head 
upon the bosom of the fond maid. We all look on and 
applaud with sensation. But ought we not to insist, how- 
ever, that ladies in the play shall stand upon the floor, 
and that the floor in a stately mansion shall not be two feet 
below the front door-sill? 


O bother these literary men! Who cares where 
Marguerite’s feet are, so long as her voice is not 
in the cellar? And your true opera fanatic demands 
only that Faust does not have to go upstairs to 
reach his high notes. George William Curtis, how- 
ever, proceeds to demolish opera altogether : 


We, the ludicrous public, who snarl at the carpenter and 
shoemaker if the fitness of things be not observed; we, the 
shrewd critics, who pillory the luckless painter who dresses 
a gentleman of the Restoration in the ruff of James First's 
court, gaze calmly on the most ridiculous anachronisms 
and impossibilities, and smite our perfumed gloves in ap- 
probation. It is no excuse to say that the whole thing is 
absurd; that people do not carry on the business of life 
in song nor expire in recitative. That is true, but even 
fairy tales have their consistency. Every part is adapted 
to every other, and, in the key, the whole is harmonious. 
Hermann, for instance, the basso who sang Mephistopheles, 
would have been quite perfect if he had only remembered 
this. But he forgot that Mephisto is a sly and subtle 
devil. He caricatured him. He made him a buffoon and 
repulsive. Such extravagance could not have imposed 
upon Faust or Martha. 


George William Curtis seems to have had a clear 
conception of what a perfect devil should look like. 
Perhaps perfect devils were to be found in 1864. 
In our refined and model days, however, there are 
no specimens of the pure P. D. to be seen. St. 
Peter says the devil walks about as a roaring lion, 
in Revelations he is called a dragon, Isaiah describes 
him as a leviathan and a crooked serpent. We must 
infer therefore that “Easy Chair” was strongly pro- 
ally when he called the German basso, Hermann, a 
caricature of the devil. 


After a few more gibes at the play and the music, 
George William Curtis grows sentimental and _re- 
flective : 


There comes a time in theatre-going when the boxes are 
more interesting than the stage. The mimic life fades 
before the real. In the midst of the finest phrases of the 
impassioned Herr Faust, what if your truant eyes stray 
across the parquette and see a slight, pale figure, and rec- 
ognize one of the bravest and most daring Union generals, 
whose dashing assaults upon the enemy’s works carried 
dismay and victory day after day? Herr Faust trills on, 
but you see the sombre field and the desperate battle and 
the glorious cause. Gretchen musically sighs, but you see 
the brave boys lying where they fell; you hear the deep, 
sullen roar of the cannonade; you catch far away through 
the tumult of war the fierce shout of victory. And there 
sits the slight, pale figure with eyes languidly fixed upon 
the stage; his heart musing upon other scenes, himself the 
unconscious hero of a living drama. 

Or, if you choose to lift your eyes, you see that woman 
with the sweet, fair face, composed, not sad, turned with 
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placid interest toward the loves of Gretchen and Faust. 
She sees the eager delight of the meeting; she hears the 
ardent vow; she feels the rapture of the embrace. With 
placid interest she watches all—she, and the sedate husband 
by her side. And yet when her eyes wander it is to see a 
man in the parquette below her on the other side, who, 
between the acts, rises with the rest and surveys the house, 
and looks at her as at all the others. At this distance you 
cannot say if any softer color steals into that placid face; 
you cannot tell if his survey lingers longer upon her than 
upon the rest. Yet she was Gretchen once, and he was 
Faust. There is no moonlight romance, no garden ecstasy, 
poorly feigned upon the stage, that is not burned with 
eternal fire into their memories. . They do not come 
here that they may see each other. They meet elsewhere 
as all acquaintances meet. They cherish no morbid repin- 
ing, no sentimental regret. But every night there is an 
opera, and the theme of every opera is love; and once, ah! 
once she was Gretchen and he was Faust. 

Are these players? The young, pale general there, the 
placid woman, the man in the orchestra stall—have they 
been playing only? There are scars upon that young sol- 
dier’s body; in the most secret drawer of that woman’s 
chamber there is a dry, scentless flower; the man in the 
orchestra stall could show you a tress of golden hair. If 
they are players, who is in earnest? 


What a strange world to live in! Hearts do not 
break today as in 1864. Everybody at the opera 
in 1917 is carefree and knows nothing at all about 
romances, garden love scenes, memories of moon- 
light and the scent of roses long ago. We progress. 
Why should not lovers meet and part? Is that 
any of our business? And as for that lump in the 
throat and confounded mist before the eyes—why, 
the orchestration and the hot atmosphere are to 
blame; for, of course, we have outgrown the fool- 
ishness of opera books and dwell in the calm of 
intellectual superiority. 


FIDDLING IN SPAIN 


Richard Twiss, who traveled through Spain and 
Ireland toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
was a violinist of local repute. Sir J. Hawkins 
says: “Mr. Twiss was a very good performer on 
the violin.” Like several other good performers on 
the violin, R. T. made impressions on the tender 
hearts of gentle ladies. According to the alleged 
poet William Preston the name of the Miss with 
whom Twiss found his bliss was Teresa—a pretty 
name, and doubtless worthy of the face and form 
that made Twiss untwist.all the chains that tie the 
hidden soul of harmony. 

So moved was Preston at the contemplation of 
Teresa’s sorrow during her Richard’s absence from 
Spain, that he wrote a poem entitled : 

“Heroic Epistle from Donna Teresa Pinna y Ruiz 
of Murcia, to Richard Twiss, Esq., F. R. S.” 

The following lines are selected from the young 
Spanish lady’s letter because they are so eloquent 
about the potent charming violin music. 

Half naked, shiv’ring at the midnight air, 

With mangled bosom and dishevell’d hair, | 

One stocking off—I sit—and weep—and write— 
The streaming tears have drown’d my taper’s light. 
Where does my brave, my beauteous Briton rove? 
That star of courtesy, that soul of love! 

What yielding heart partakes the wand’ring fire? 
Whom does thy fiddle melt with fond desire? 
That fiddle, where the loves uncradled sleep, 
Squeak in its tones, and thro’ its sound-holes peep, 
To mark their prey—then many a bow they bend, 
And many an arrow ‘midst the crowd they send. 
What fair Hibernian, with superior charms, 
Withholds the wanderer from Teresa’s arms? 

This is not all. Teresa grows luxuriant in her 
poetic metaphors : 

What sweet extremes adorn his various mind, 
Wild as the zebra, as the jack-ass kind! A 


Full many a lute is tun’d to Richard’s name, 
And many a sonnet speaks the Briton’s fame. 


When Twiss, the slave of dalliance. and desire, 
Sung like a cricket in his cage of wire. 


Each hour, each minute brought its joys along, 
Fandango, concert, alamede, or song. 

O say, ye groves!—and say, ye flowery plains, 
Say, towers of Murcia, for ye heard his strains, 
What youth like Twiss the fiddle-stick commands, 
Or bridles jack-ass with such dext’rous hands? 


The strings you finger’d glow’d with many a kiss, 
And groves of citron heard the name of Twiss. 


New toads, new lizards, day by day, were caught, 

And still to me the reptile game you brought. 

One—for my petticoat was torn and thin, 

Slipt thro’ a chink, and nestled to my skin. 

With nimble hand you seized it where it crawl’d, 

Heav’ns—how I blush’d—TI shudder’d—and I squall’d! 

Though Teresa squalled in the presence of the 

danger from which her violinist Richard so bravely 
rescued her, she loved him all the more for his mani- 
fest willingness to save her at any cost. When he 
went back to Ireland she really could not take pleas- 
ure merely in music. 

In melting notes when tonadillas roll, 

And seguedillas catch the poison’d soul, 
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Thine image puts my music-book to flight; 

Breves, minims, crotchets, swim before my sight, 

In floods of tears my harpsichord is drown’d, 

While basses groan, and trebles squeak around. 

This wondrous poem, together with the “Heroic 

Answer” written by Richard from Antwerp, was 
published at Dublin, in 1793. Strange to say, it was 
never reprinted, probably for the same reason that 
the negro minstrel gave for singing only one song— 
the public was satisfied. 


y eee 
WILLOW PATTERNS 


Musical instruments were not designed for dec- 
orative purposes, though painters often use them 
as decorations. Unfortunately, however, they 
change the outlines whenever it suits them to do so. 
They paint for the public and not for musicians, 
who are seldom able to buy pictures. A few years 
ago we saw a painting in Boston in which a lady 
cellist was depicted drawing her bow across the 
short strings between the tail piece and the bridge. 
The unruffled ease with which her slender fingers 
held the bow showed that she was engaged in ex- 
tracting those little mice squeaks that a very light 
bow can draw from the strings on the wrong side 
of the bridge. Apart from being wrong, the pic- 
ture was what is called “artistic.” 

We heard of a lady who wanted a grand piano 
with the curved side on the left instead of the right 
hand as the decorative exigencies of her boudoir 
required the curve where it could not possibly be 
on a grand piano. She did not know and would 
not believe that musical instruments take their shape 
from the strings, bars, braces, soundboards, tubes 
required to make the tone. A pebble gets its shape 
from the beach it rolls on, and a musical instrument 
is shaped by the sound apparatus inside. This fact, 
however, does not prevent many gentlemen of the 
brush from remodeling the violin or horn to suit 
their preconceived ideas on curves and outlines. 
Modern painters, it is true, are more exact as a gen- 
eral rule. In the gallery of the New York Public 
Library at the corner of ‘orty-second street and 
Fifth avenue hangs a tapestry representing an open 
air concert. The ladies at this concert, like most 
of the ladies at classical concerts in the open air, 
especially if they happen to be floating tilted down- 
wards in the sky playing straight trumpets, are 
dressed in low visibility, whatever that is. Fortu- 
nately the instruments are to be seen and not heard, 
after the manner of good children who live far 
away. 

In this tapestry picture there are Pandean pipes 
“piping ditties of no tone,” as Keats puts it. 
There is a mandolin as big as the cello beside it, 
and a double bass near by is fully as massive as the 
pipe organ accompanying it. The picture brought 
to mind Charles Lamb’s description of some willow 
pattern china : 





I had no repugnance then—why should I now have ?—to 
those little lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques that, under 
the notion of men and women, float about, uncircumscrihed 
by any element, in that world before perspective—a china 
tea-cup. 

Here is a young and courtly mandarin, handing tea to a ' 
lady from a salver—two miles off. See how distance seems 
to set off respect! And here the same lady, or another 
for likeness is‘identity on tea-cups—is stepping into a little 
fairy boat, moored on the hither side of this calm garden 
river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in a right angle 
of incidence, as angles go in our world, must infallibly 
land her in the midst of a flowery mead, a furlong off on 
the other side of the same strange stream. 

If we could dip our pen into that magical and 
aromatic ink which flowed so freely whenever 
Charles Lamb wrote, we might describe the gro- 
tesques and absurdities of musical pictures in words 
that would make them seem like decorative works 
of art, such as the painters intended them to be. 
We might make music critics forget the baby cellos 
and the elephantine mandolins, the toy organs, and 
the giant double bass, and see the whole as a strange 
world of dreams and fancies, a companion picture 
of the blue unrealities on a fragile china tea cup. 

And we might explain to poets the unintelligible 
jumble of a choral fugue. Musicians do not seem 
to be aware of the literary man’s bewilderment 
when he tries to hear the story in even a three-voiced 
contrapuntal work. Let us throw no stones at the 
painters. We have our willow patterns and our 
floating trumpeters in music. If the music sounds 
good, we never notice the present, past and future 
tenses all going at once in the words of the chorus. 
If the painting takes us over the hills and far away 
where ponderosity is unknown and our old friends 
from Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
reside, why should we quarrel with the artist for 
not reproducing a model catalogue of our ordinary 


‘instruments? Who wants this incessant prose, pre- 


cision and propriety? 
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VARIATIONETTES 


When opera auditors say, “Poor performance to- 


night,” and the singers say, “Cold audience tonight,” 


is there not a possible connection ? 
nme 

The pleasure of professional musicians who visit 
opera lies in looking at one another meaningly when 
a vocal tone is off tune, a tenor gets a momentary 
huskiness, the chorus enters a fraction too soon, 
or the orchestra a mite too late. 

nz oRre 

In reviewing a “Tosca” performance, a certain 
criti¢al tribune objected to the bourgeois perform- 
ance of the Scarpia, and wrote: “The impression 
he gave out was that, had Scarpia won, he would 
have talked a lot about it at the club.” 

meme 

If “St. Elizabeth” is an opera, “The Messiah” is 
an operetta. And lest any one should take offense at 
this remark, let it be recalled, as Dr. Mees and 
Henry T. Finck did recently, that Handel conceived 
his “Messiah” and other oratorios as operas and 
changed their form only because it was forbidden 
at that time to put Biblical stories on the stage. 

nme 

Mr. Finck gladdens our heart when he echoes 
our opinion by asking “What is ‘Parsifal’ but a 
staged oratorio?” 

nme 

Hats off to Victor Herbert. His opera “Na- 
toma” has had thirty-five performances by the Chi- 
cago Opera, and hats off a moment longer, also for 
Cleofonte Campanini who gave the thirty-five per- 
formances. 

mRme,e 

M. B. H. typewrites: “Metropolitan Opera is 
meatless without Wagner, n'est ce pas?” Oui; but 
do you refer to the works or to the persons who 
performed them? 

eeRe*e 

Composers henceforth will have new material for 
opera plots. The Town Councillor of Berlin an- 
nounces that ten per cent. of the new births in Ger- 
many now are illegitimate. 

nee 

One of the funny sights in Mary Garden’s “Thais” 
film, playing here this week at the Strand Theatre, 
is in the last part, where the repentant courtesan 
comes on with lips heavily carmined and eyebrows 
thickly pencilled. 

ne 

Evidently Wynne Pyle and President Wilson 
never heard of “enemy music.” Recently Miss Pyle 
played in Washington and the Chief Executive at- 
tended the concert. Her numbers were the “Ger- 
man Dances,” by Beethoven, the same composer’s 
paraphased “Ruins of Athens,” and the Schubert- 
Liszt “Soirees de Vienne.” President Wilson did 
not call out his military bodyguard and he stayed to 
the last note of the player’s renderings. 

eRe, 

Why bother to determine upon the best musical 
composition of the year, as long as the daily news- 
paper annual résumés assure us that Ty Cobb holds 
the baseball record with twenty-three “triple bag- 
gers” during 1917, and Queen Bess, a mottled An- 
cona hen, won the year’s egg laying championship 
by depositing exactly 331 in 365 days, while Molly 
Wellington, a light Brahma, came second with 325. 

mRme,e 

The Bolsheviki of composers—Scriabine, Schén- 
berg and Stravinsky. 

mR 

We do not, except in rare instances, print in these 
columns eulogies of the Musicat Courter received 
from its readers. This is one of the exceptional 
cases, and we reproduce herewith an extract from 
a letter received from Dunedin, New Zealand: “I 
must tell you how much I do enjoy reading the 
Musica Courter. I have been lending my copies 
around to my musical friends and they all enjoy 
reading them so much.” 

RnRre 

To show how much the New York daily news- 
paper criticisms are read in other cities, it is neces- 
sary only to relate a nappening of last week in this 
office. A. J. Gantvoort, head of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, and a gentleman of deep tonal know!- 
edge and wide general culture, paid us a visit and 
discussed some current musical features. He asked: 
“This critic, Goodrich, he’s on the Press, is he not?” 

We explained politely to Mr. Gantvoort that he 
meant a man named Aldrich, who is on the New 
York Times, and that the New York Press is out of 





existence, having been bought by the New York Sun 
and amalgamated with that paper about two years 
ago. 
eRe 
James Huneker calls the “Chinese Dance” in the 
“Nut Cracker” suite by Tschaikowsky, “the Laun- 
dryman’s Complaint Over a Lost Ticket.” 
nner 
Another bit of characterization we like is 
Frederick Donaghey’s—in the Chicago Tribune— 
relating to the Liszt E flat concerto: “It is not 
juvenile matter, even in the jargon of those who 
afiect to dislike that composer. It is adult, sophisti- 
cated, masculine, expert, and, I think, inspired writ- 
ing for the piano, and a full portion for whoever 
undertakes it.” 
nre 
A new idea for daily newspaper space writers— 
do an opera review in slang and refer to Radames 
as a “gink,” to Rigoletto as a “boob,” to Carmen as 
a “skirt,” and to Mimi as a “simp.” This will raise 
howls of laughter from that part of the reading and 
opera going public whose sum total of emotional and 
esthetic knowledge may be approached according to 
George Jean Nathan, “in terms of a composite of 
professional baseball game, phonograph, street car 
flirtation, and California claret.” 
eRe 


A complete Scandinavian program of six num- 
bers (Sinding, Sibelius, Grieg, Jaernefelt, Svend- 
sen) was given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in its 
home city on December 21 and 22. We have grown 
too canny to say that this was the first complete 
Scandinavian program ever given by an American 
permanent orchestra at its regular symphonic 
series. 

Rnrne 

Attached is what the New York dailies had to 
say about the recent premiére of Hadley’s “Azora”’ 
in Chicago. The first notice is from the Herald, 
the second from the Sun, the third from the Times: 


HENRY HADLEY’S “AZORA” 
HAS PREMIERE IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, IIL, Wednesday. — The first 
production of “Azora,”” an American opera 
by Henry Hadley, with a libretto by David 
Stevens, was given here to-night by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, the com- 
poser conducting. 

The cast was entirely American, 











Hadley’s New Opera Produced. 


Cuicaco, Dec, 26.—The first produc- 
tion of “Azora,”” an American opera by 
Henry Hadley, text by David Stevens, 
was given here to-night by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, the composer 
conducting. The cast was entirely 
American. 


Premiere of American Opera ‘Azora’ 

CHICAGO, Dee. 26.—The first produc- 
tion of “ Azora,” an American opera 
by Henry Hadley, text by David Ste- 
vens, was given hcre tonight by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, the 
composer conducting. The cast was en- 
urely American, 


nner 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1917, 
John Philip Sousa relates extremely interesting 
experiences he had all over the world with “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” In 1903 he played it in St. 
Petersburg and had to repeat the piece four times, 
while the audience, almost entirely military, came 
to a salute. At Windsor Castle, Sousa performed 
our Anthem for King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra. ‘The soloists on that occasion were two 
American girls (Maud Powell and Estelle Lieb- 
ling). On July 4, 1911, the Sousa band was in 
Melbourne, Australia. To make his concert on that 
day as American as possible, Sousa had engaged a 
tall Australian to come forth at a signal from the 
band master and wave the Yankee flag during the 
playing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Just be- 
fore that number, a request reached Sousa from a 
very high Australian official, to play Chopin’s 
funeral march. As the band came to the trio and 
Sousa gave the cues to the saxophones and eu- 
phoniums, the Australian with the flag, mistaking 
the leader’s gesture in his direction, marched 


proudly down to the footlights, and waved the Stars 
and Stripes vgprowsly: until the funeral march had 
been completed ! 
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Victor Herbert said recently that he “has not 
written a first rate grand opera because he is unable 
to get a libretto even third rate.” He complains 
that writers supply him with dramas about either 
the Pilgrim Fathers or the Redman. “And,” 
asserts Mr. Herbert, “there is a ‘punch’ in neither. 
Most of the things that are wrong with the United 
States trace to the Puritan tradition ; and we should 
be a great nation of the arts today had the May- 
flower gone down with all on board before she 
sighted Plymouth Rock! As to the Indian, I’ve 
tried him once, and am oft him for life! Who cares 
what happens to one ry them, man or maid ?” 


According to the New York Sun, Cosima 
Wagner, eighty years old very recently, advertised 
in the Frankische Zeitung, just before her birthday, 
that she did not wish her friends to pay visits of 
congratulation at Wahnfried, in Bayreuth, as she 
had no coal to warm the house. ‘“Wagner’s Widow 
Shivers,” is the Sun’s expressive headline. Wagner 
would have been able to keep things warm at 
Wahnfried even without coal. 

eRe 

We are reminded again that Beethoven was a 
good business man when we read in Philip Hale’s 
recent Boston Symphony program book that the 
mighty Ludwig in June, 1808, offered his 
“Pastorale” and C minor symponies, a mass, and a 
piano and cello sonata to Lbreitkopf & Hartel, for 
goo florins; “this sum of goo florins, however, must 
be paid according to Vienna currency, in conven- 
lion coin, and this must be expressly stated on the 
draft.” In July of the same year Beethoven again 
offered the ‘‘Pastorale” with two piano sonatas, or 
“instead of them perhaps another symphony for 
700 florins. You see that I give more and take 
less—but that is the lowest figure I can- 
not consent to any modifications. It is the lowest 
I can manage, and | am convinced that you will not 
repent the bargain.” 

eR 

At least one musician has followed Beethoven’s 
example not to neglect the business instinct in the 
pursuit of art. His name is Arnold Krauss and he 
lives in Los Angeles where he is one of the best 
known violinists. For many years he was the head 
of the only chamber music organization in that city, 
appeared frequently as a soloist and served as 
concertmaster of the Los Angeles Orchestra. Hav- 
ing decided evidently that chamber music playing 
and concertmastering, while a sure means of acquir- 
ing a vast fortune, nevertheless is a slowish process, 
plunged boidly—and baldly—into trade, as per the 
attached circular received by the Musica Courtrr: 


KRAUSS HAIR TONIC CO. 
1941 Arlington Avenue 
Los ANGeLrs, CAL. 

Dear Frienp—It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that I am placing on the market. a remarkable hair tonic 
which I am calling the “Krauss Hair Tonic.” I have used 
this tonic myself for the past twenty-five years with the 
greatest success. I am now fifty-one years old and have 
not one gray hair on my head. My hair is full of life, 
thick and wavy. Since using nfy tonic I have never seen 
a sign of dandruff in my hair or on my scalp. It was only 
at the earnest solicitation of several of my friends who 
tried my tonic and very greatly benefited that I was finally 
induced to place my preparation on the market. I am 
positive that the Krauss Hair Tonic will absolutely remove 
dandruff, stop itching scalp, assist new hair to grow, keep 
hair from falling and prevent hair from turning gray be- 
fore old age sets in. I advise its use to any one troubled 
with any of the above. A few applications will be a reve- 
lation to the doubter. The price is One Dollar per bottle, 
for sale at 1941 Arlington Ave. Tel. 72882—and 620 
Parmelee Dohrman Bldg. Tel. F. 5490. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD Krauss. 
nere*e 


And to break the rule once more, here is a letter 
from Texas, dated December 18, 1917: “I am a 
student in —— Conservatory. The girls of my 
English class have decided to write a paper abcut 
some prominent American instijution. I have 
selected the Musicat Courter, because I am ex- 
tremely interested in it, and think it the best musical 
magazine published in the United States. I have 
the pleasure of reading the Musicat Courter every 
week, and our conservatory is a regular subscriber. 
It is needless to say how much all the students 
benefit from reading the Musicat Courter. 
Kindly let me have facts as to the founding, in- 
fancy, and growth of < pape. ios ae 


The nine degrees below zero temperature, of 
last Sunday, is nothing new. The same tempera- 
ture has been prevailing in musical circles for 
several weeks or since the American Musical 
Alliance called for the enthusiastic support (plus 
$1 membership dues) of our native musicians. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PEPYS PIPES A SWAN SONG 

On Monday, February 24, 1662, old gossip, Sam- 
uel Pepys, wrote in his diary, “Long with Mr. 
Berkenshaw in the morning at my musique practice, 
finishing my song of ‘Gaze Not on Swans,’ in two 
parts, which pleases me well, and I did give him 
5 pounds for this month or five weeks that he hath 
taught me, which is a great deal of money, and 
treubled me to part with it.” 

The sonorous and pretty name of Berkenshaw 
has faded from the purple scroll of fame. Greater 
men than “musique” teachers lost their name and 
fame, their lives and wives, their lutes and flutes, 
their homes and tomes, in the terrible fire that con- 
sumed the best parts of London in 1666, four years 
after Berkenshaw abstracted $25 from the un- 
willing Pepys. After the fire came the plague, 
which carried off its thousands of homeless victims. 
Is it any wonder then that the memory of Mr. 
Berkenshaw is no longer green? Fire and pesti- 
lence effectually did for him. He ought to be grate- 
ful to Pepys for keeping his name before a limited 
public. Perhaps he is. There is no reason why 
Berkenshaw should not become as good a golden 
harper or seraph trumpeter as any one else. At 
any rate we congratulate him on his skill in getting 
decent pay for helping a conceited amateur to write 
a song. 

We may state with all the confidence born of long 
experience that no one is likely to gaze on “Gaze 
Not on Swans,” or on geese, or hens, or crows, or 
other ornithological creatures enbalmed in the dodo 
harmonies of Samuel Pepys. On Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 27, Mr. Berkenshaw appears again in the 
rambling small talk of Pepys’ diary. 

“Come Mr. Berkenshaw, and in our discourse we 
fell to angry words so that in a pet he flung out 
of my chamber, and I never stopped him, having 
intended to put him off today, whether this had 
happened or no, because I think I have all the rules 
that he hath to give.” 

The old booby lost his temper because he found 
that after five weeks of lessons and $25 of outlay 
he was not a successful composer. The trouble 
with Pepys was that he had more “pep” in his name 
than in his music. Rest his ashes! There are many 
like him——all but the “pep” in the name. 

Gazing on two swans at once has been our happy 
experience at times, not only in various ponds and 
sylvan streams, but on the stage as well, when the 
mechanism of Lohengrin’s departing birdboat 
slipped a cog and showed a distant little one and 
the nearer big one gliding in contrary counterpoint, 
The stage manager is reported to have said: “Gaze 
on the swans!” This effect was not the one re- 
ferred to by Samuel Pepys. What harm resulted 
from the optical strain of gazing on swans 1s not 
stated in the diary. Probably the sound of Pepys 
“musique in two parts” was more of an ear strain. 
H. Noel, who wrote the words, had probably some 
reason for cautioning lovers not to gaze on swans. 
But the rash, intruding flute playing Samuel Pepys, 
had no artistic right whatsoever to reset words 
which had already been set by the famous H. Lawes 
in 1653. 
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PILLS TO PARNASSUS 


A quarter of a century ago the name of 
Beecham’s Pills was spread over the English land- 
scape and—as one might ‘say—newspaperscape, 
with a frequency, persistency, and size which made 
it very possible for him who ran to read. In fact, he 
who ran would have had to run very fast indeed to 
escape reading. Joseph Beecham it was who made 
the pills, and they won for him the title of “Sir. 
Today, over the English musical landscape and 
newspaperscape, the name of Beecham looms with 
the same prominence with which it formerly 
adorned the realm of patent medicine; but now it 
is used in a pronounal sense, and not as a panacean 
adjective. Kor music in England today—at least 
to the outsider, viewing the situation from a safe 
distance of 3,000 miles— seems to consist of ninety- 
eight per cent Beecham and two per cent ballad 
concerts. Sir Thomas Beecham (and it was Pan, 
not pills, which honorably won the “Sir” for the 
distinguished son) is at the present time director of 
the Beecham English Opera Company, and con- 
ductor of many of its performances; conductor of 
England's oldest orchestra, The Royal Philharmonic 
Society of London, a post which he acquired a 
couple of years ago by the simple expedient of 
contributing largely to pay off the debts which the 
society had accumulated, along with other tradi- 
tions, in years of a gradually crumbling decay; 
conductor of the Hallé concerts at Manchester, 
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over which Hans Richter presided for so many 
years; and founder and conductor of a new mu- 
nicipal orchestra just established at Birmingham, 
largely through his own efforis and propaganda. 
In addition to all this, he has just accepted the 
presidency of the Royal College of Music of Man- 
chester—not to be confused with the institution of 
the same name at London—and it may be expected 
that his well known and often expressed contempt 
for the general run of contemporary music educa- 
tional methods in England will lead him to father 
many innovations at Manchester. Besides all this, 
it may be mentioned that Sir Thomas only a few 
weeks ago offered to build and equip at his own 
expetise a municipal opera house for the city of 
Manchester, and, presumably, to direct the same 
when completed. Strange to say, the city of mills 
does not seem to have jumped at Sir Thomas’s 
offer. Indeed, according to the London corre- 
spondent of the Musica Courier, “the whole 
scheme seeins to have fizzled out.” 

In view of the facts stated above, it is quite 
evident that one cannot be far wrong in describing 
Sir Thomas as the musical Pooh-bah of England. 
He is the leading spirit in five great musical enter- 
prises, and willing to be in another. This whole 
article, be it understood, is not written in disparage- 
ment of Sir Thomas and his activities. On the 
contrary, the MusicaL Courter has always been an 
admirer of Thomas Beecham for his musicianship 
and for his untiring energy. The point to be made 
is that the money earned in a great business is 
being wholeheartedly and unreservedly expended, 
now that it has come into his hands, in the cause 
of music. For years Thomas Beecham—he was 
not Sir Thomas then—undertook one musical en- 
terprise after another, with various success, and 
quite unsupported by his father, who did not 
sympathize with the artistic aspirations of a son 
who preferred Pan to pills. However, father and 
son were reconciled some little time before his 
death, and the older man began to support the 
projects in which his son was so vitally inter- 
ested. 

Would it be possible for anyone here in America, 
even if he devoted nis entire time and as much 
money as Sir Thomas has done, to attain so promi- 
nent a position as the center of the most important 
musical interests of the country? Hardly. Our 
country is too large, and its interests too scattered. 
But how happy would it be for us, and how fine a 
thing for the advancement of music here, if one of 
our coal barons or soap barons or any other kind 
of commercial baron, would devote his fortune to 
supporting a son or some other person who was as 
musically inclined, as musicianly, and as capable as 
Sir Thomas Beecham in I:ngland. It may not be 
pleasant for l’ngland to hear it, but before the early 
efforts of Sir Thomas-—who, by the way, was en- 
thusiastically aided, abetted and supported by an 
American born member of the English aristocracy 
—England had practically ceased to exist as an in- 
fluence in the musical world. Today, thanks to him, 
and him alone, there is a new measure of vitality in 
her musical life. ; 





We hear on good authority that enthusiasm for 
open air concerts is now at zero. Perhaps the en- 
thusiasm will revive when the thermometer goes 
above zero. By the way, January is the name of 
the month dedicated by the Romans to Janus. The 
doors of the temple of Janus were thrown open in 
war time and closed during peace. The cold snap 
which snapped everything snapable during the past 
week was caused by Janus leaving the door open. 
Janus had two faces. 


a wonanee 


For benefit of the London Monthly Musical 
Record, which prints “Old Folks at Home” and 
ascribes the authorship of the tune to “America,” 
we beg to state that it was composed by Stephen 
Collins Foster, who indeed was an American and 
wrote several of the most American of all American 
tunes that ever have been written. 

sasaspiedllilicenatin 

Le Courier Musical of Paris takes the prize for 
distorting names. Writing of the opera at Vienna, 
in its December, 1917, number, it refers to Selma 
Kurz as “Schna Kurg,” and the tenor “Slezale” is 
undoubtedly none other than Leo Slezak. 


ncnienglipinenitein 
How about a Latin notice on the walls of a con- 
cert room or opera house? “Qui habet aures ad 
audiendum audiat” would do very well. It does not 
mean: “He who has a tongue to talk let him talk.” 


23 
MUSIC IN THE MOVIES 


An important musical event took place in New 
York last week (even though many of the local 
musicians may not be aware of it) when the new 
Rivoli Theatre for moving pictures was opened. 

It was a musical event because the Rivoli is 
another film establishment to employ a sym- 
phony orchestra and a competent conductor. to 
give programs of good music. Hugo Riesenfeld 
is the conductor at the Rialto and he has been 
given the same position also at the Rivoli, both 
places being under the management of S. L. 
Rothapfel, one of the first movie impresarios to 
discover that he could increase the attendance at 
his house by adding concert features to the film 
part of his entertainment. 

At the Strand Theatre there also is a full sym- 
phony orchestra, under the direction of Oscar 
Spirescu. This week, Herbert, Puccini, Tschai- 
kowsky, Wagner figure on the program. Next 
week the Strand patrons are to hear a condensed 
operatic version of “Carmen.” 

Riesenfeld and Spirescu are the kind of modern 
musicians we like in America. The former, as a 
violinist and comic opera composer, came to this 
country from Austria less than a dozen years ago 
and made himself a citizen here as quickly as the 
law would allow. He devoted himself to violin 
playing. Then he wrote a comic opera and there- 
after became a conductor of traveling lyrical com- 
panies. Returning to New York half a dozen 
years ago he met Mr. Rothapfel and at once saw 
the chance for the development of symphonic 
music in the film theatres. Our violinist-con- 
ductor connected himself with the Rialto. Now 
he rides in his own limousine and we imagine his 
salary must be about $30,000 per annum. 

One can easily understand how a conductor of 
ability, as Mr. Riesenfeld, could develop such an 
orchestra to real perfection, for the men play reg- 
ularly seven hours a day, seven days a week, win- 
ter and summer, which gives them the advantage 
of a training more thorough than can be had in 
most of the larger orchestras. 

Not long ago some one representing a con- 
ductor of recognized standing approached us 
with a request that we use our good offices to 
procure a directorial position at one of the large 
film theatres for the leader in question. This 
was the conversation: 

“Has your candidate conducted at such thea- 
tres?” 

“Is that necessary? 
kind of stuff.” 

“Indeed? Then why does your man apply for 
the work?” 

“He needs the money. I understand that the 
position pays liberally. It ought to. It is not 
easy to get good musicians to demean themselves 
by playing at a movie.” 

“Your friend would scon learn better.” 

“Oh, but he does not intend to stay in the field. 
He wishes merely to tide himself over his present 
financial shortage. His real ambition is to direct 
one of the big permanent symphony orchestras.” 

Then we said something, and for fear that he 
did not repeat it to his conductor, and that other 
musicians like him may not hear it, we reprint 
our remarks: 

“We shall not recommend your man. We 
would be ashamed to father his application. We 
are not interested in any man who would use 
such an opportunity for self-aggrandizement and 
see in it nothing but a financial stopgap. He likes 
himself more than he likes music. He does not 
believe that good music is for all the people. He 
is not in touch with the requirements or the con- 
ditions of our day. He does not know that ‘stuff’ 
no longer is desired by movie patrons, but that 
only the best music, well played, will satisfy 
them. He has no real musical message to de- 
liver, else he would welcome the chance to give 
it to hundreds of thousands, nay, to millions, in 
preference to keeping it for a few hundred of the 
self-elected inner musical brotherhood.. He would 
patronize his movie audiences and they would 
resent it. He could not hold his position, for no 
one could do work conscientiously and well in 
which he does not believe and for which he con- 
siders himself too good.” 

The intermediary’s look apprised us that we 
were regarded as being acutely peevish or even 
mildly demented. One final withering look came 
our way as the conductor’s representative has- 
tened away. 

We might have expressed it as well with the 
quotation, “By the work one knows the work- 


man.” 


Any one could lead that 
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A Quartet of Experiences—and a Fifth 


“Count that day lost, whose low descending sun” — 
well, atlyway, count that week lost in the season which 
does not furnish you with a new interest, a new idea 
or a fresh and not hitherto known enjoyment. The 
Bystander has been much satisfied with the last ten 
days, which have furnished him with a number of the 
above enumerated desirabilities 

One of the pleasantest gifts that Christmas brought 
was the “Bohéme” performance at the Metropolitan in 
the afternoon, and’ Heaven knows that going to the 
opera on a holiday is not my usual idea of a successful 
vacation, It was what you might call a real American 
performance—three of the four principal roles being in 
the hands of home people, for | think John McCormack 
now belongs more truly to the country that made him 
than to any other, May Peterson was the Mimi, her 
debut in the role in her native country, and a fine Mimi 
she was, too. I have seen considerable of her work 
abroad, but nothing that measured up to this either in 
excellence of singing or sympathy of acting. It was 
fine. Ruth Miller, another American, made a restless, 
petulant Mimi, and McCormack, whom I have admired 
for years past ag one of the finest song singers alive, 
quite convinced me of his ability as an operatic artist. 
| have been waiting for a long, long time to hear Ro- 
dolfo and Marcello sing that lovely duet at the begin- 
ning of the third act as it should be sung. Never, never 

and not excluding Caruso and Scotti—have I heard a 
baritone and tenor who agreed upon the rhythmic de- 
tails of this number or upon the proper balance of tone 
at the close, where the two voices sing in unison, But 
McCormack (Rodolfo) and that other superb artist, 
Giuseppe de Luca (Marcello), at last brought me to the 
end of my search. It may be that some duo on the 
other side of the Styx will sing it better, but even if 
that turns out to be so, I shall never be able to tell you 


about it 
*_ *+ * * *& 


That was experience number one. Then the next 
day a friend dragged me along to listen to the Société 
des Instruments Anciens. I am not very strong for the 
old fashioned stuff in music, and the previous Sunday 
evening had been bored to death listening to a Couperin 
suite But herewith a vote of thanks to said friend, 
Playing in that delightful house, the new Theatre du 
Vieux Colombier, which is just the right sizg—or, to be 
more exact, the right lack of size—every nuance of the 
old music was heard in its full value. What is more, 
who ever chose the society's repertoire—at least the 
program given the other afternoon—has an eye for 
what is still alive in old music. I am just honest 
enough to believe that a great deal of that old time 
music, including many of the works of the immortal 

S. B. himself, have no place nowadays except in the 
wastebasket. But there was no music of overlived 
usefulness played the other day. It is a new sensation 
in tone color to listen to the Société under such perfect 
conditions as they are to be heard at the Vieux Colom- 
bier: and a really novel color note in the musical pic- 
ture is something extremely grateful to the jaded palate 
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of the critic, to mix a metaphor. There was true vir- 
tuosity in the playing, too. Hasselmans’ execution of 
the solo viole de gambe part in a suite was art of the 
very first rank, 

‘Lhat was experience number two. The next was to see 
for the first time Ruth Cramer and Janet Jackson in what 
they call “I’Heure Joyeuse”—and very well named it is too. 
It 1s a joyous hour for their audience and for them too, 
which is the secret of their success. If you do your work 
because you !ove ii, then you can make other people love 
it; or, if you cannot, it proves that you are not working 
in the right line, Ruth Cramer and Janet Jackson dance. 
I’ve seen so much dancing, and so many different vari- 
eties of it, in the last few years, that | was decidedly blasé 
and only went, as in the case of the Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens, because a friend insisted. But 1 was very 
gled. Their’s is the simple, unaffected, apparently spon- 
taneous art which conceals art; and further, they have 
learned the great lesson that no amount of good dancing 
can improve had music. Everything they danced to at the 
Princess was worth hearing for itself. It would be hard 
to imagine anything more delightful than their “Dancing 
School” with the dear old tunes that we all used to dance 
to a quarter of a century ago. Do your remember the 
“Varsovienne” with its “polka redowa” music? Shades of 
our childhood! And in the “Tableaux Enfantins,” to 
Rebikow's charming music, they out-Russianed the Rus- 
sians, for they was an originality in the ideas for the 
dances and in their execution which the strict training of 
the schools takes out of the eternally technically drilled 
dancer. “l'Escarpolette,” with its suggestion of a great 
swing on the stage—iust the kind that used to hang from 
the haymow out in the barn—-was worth a dozen of Nijin- 
ski’s morbid and erotic “V’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.” 

¢ 0's 28 


That was experience number three. The next one came 
at home, where, looking through a pile of music, I hap- 
pened on Deems Taylor’s song cycle “The City of Joy,” 
which Ditson published a year or more ago. I- saw 
the cycle when it first came out, but did not have an oppor- 
tunity to examine it carefully. On looking it over, it 
struck me as being one of the most thoroughly American 
things in musical literature. The poems, by Charles Hanson 
Towne, are all of New York and tell of a poor young 
couple who live in this great city, having more of love 
than earthly goods. They are ingenious and original and 
Taylor has caught their spirit splendidly in his music. lL 
hear a kct about not being able to find good American 
things for a song program, but to the singer who is a real 
artist—others leave them alone, for they require musical 
and interpretative ability of the best—this cycle can be 
hearti!y recommended. Also credit to Ditson for having 
issued it. It is something quite distinctly new and different 
and many a publisher confronted with the manuscript, 
would have raised a doubiful and rejecting eyebrow. 

oe ee 


So that was experience number four, a quartet which 
made an unusually full and satisfactory ten days for me. 
Perhaps, though, | might reckon in one more. Dictating, 
the other day, something about “Gounod’s St. Cecilia 
Mass,” a musically innocent stenographer brought it back 
to me as “good old St. Cecilia Mass.” Well, she was good 
(St. Cecilia, | mean, not the stenographer) and she is old 
—very old, by now; and so is the mass. 

And anyway, it was dilferent kind of experience from 
the others. Byron Hacet, 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler,] 


“Faust” (Metropolitan) 


u Times American 
Mine, Alda seemed tired at She sang the “Jewel Song” 
first, as in the “Jewel Song.” with an easy and fluent com- 
mand of the florid passages. 
Sun Tribune 


She sang the music exceed- 
ingly well. 


Nervousness affected her 
breath support and made her 
singing unusually labored 


New York Oratorio Society 


Hevald 
The chorus sang with great 
volume of tone, not always well 
balanced, nor was it always of 
good quality 
Evening World 
They (members of the 
chorus) are to blame for the lack 
of sonority in their proclamation 


; Tribune 
The balance of tone was good. 


Evening Mail 
The choruses all went with an 
energetic snap, a generally 
accurate intonation, and a fairly 


of the text. uniform attack. 
Sun Evening World 
Theo Karle, the tenor, sang Mr. Karle seemed to suffer 
with excellent enunciation and from a cold. 
with appreciation of his music, 
‘imes American 
Theo Karle, a young tenor of Morgan Kingston, fresh from 


his triumph at the Metropolitan, 
was the tenor soloist. 


Sun 

Henry Scott delivered the bass 
recitatives and solos with splen- 
did vigor and perfect clarity of 


diction, 
Herald 
Nevada Van der Veer sang the 
contralto role in place of io 
Jordan, who was ill, 
Evening World 


brilliant upper tones, 


Evening World 
Mr. Scott's voice was all right 
and, perhaps, it would be ungra- 
ciows to say that he sang with 
too much cocksuredness, 
American 
Mary Jordan's superb con- 
tralto was fittingly illustrated in 
the low-voiced measures. 


Herald 
He (Walter Damrosch)  in- Mr. Damrosch, by the over- 
fused much vigor into his read- reanement of his reading, per- 
ing without sacrificing to the haps was responsible for the 
delicate beauty of the melodic absence of assertiveness in the 
line. singing of his choristers, 


“Francesca da Rimini” (Metropolitan) 
American 


. . . am audience far below 
the average in 


Times 
The audience was large. 


merican Evening World 
(See above) Francesca da Rimini held the 
attention of a large audience. 
Evening World American 
The performance was an ex- . The results, judged 


7 as 
a whole fell somewhat below the 


cellent one, 
standard set before. 





Bella Hecht (Piano Recital) 


Evening Mail 
. little indication of the 
technical equipment required by 
the concert stage. 


Tribune 
. a technic which should 
provide a good foundation for 
her future studies. 


“Bohéme” (Metropolitan) 


Sun Tribune 
May Peterson (as Mimi) was . . . She sang the music in 
lamentably nervous and quite beautiful style and with clear, 
unable to do herself justice. pure tone. 


Orchestral Society 


Sun 
. » » there was lack of proper 
balance and unanimity. 


Herald 
It (Franck’s symphony in D 
minor) progressed smoothly and 
pleasantly. ‘ 
Times 
In the beautiful symphony in 
D minor of the Belgian, César 
Franck, these seventy players 
acquitted themselves with hi 
credit. 


Tribune 
. . . Its playing of the Franck 
D minor symphony lacked per- 
fect articulation. 


“Boris Godunoff” (Metropolitan) 


Herald 
. « « Mr. Ruysdael, as the 
thirsty Varlaam. 


imes 
Basil Ruysdael, new as Var- 
laam... 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


American 
. « » Mr. de Segurola, the 
vinous vagrant (Varlaam). 
merican 
(See above) 


’ American 
Marie Rappold Stars in Bilt- 


Herald 
Mme. Rappold Loses Voice in 
more Musicale (headline). 


Midst of Song (headline). 
“Daughter of the Regiment” (Metropolitan) 


Times 
Mr. Papi conducted a r- 
pacaiaeee in which ped ey es- 
tral part was not so highly pol- 
ished as it might have ey. 


American 

- « .« under Gennaro Papi's 
exceedingly spirited and viva- 
cious direction with a rhythmi- 
cal vitality, an incisiveness of 
attack and an _ effervescence, 
particularly welcome in these 
days of musical languor. 


Music of Great Spaces 


Music of great spaces, mighty organ tones 
That wy eye arched roofs, that crash and break 
Against high walls, that whisper faint and thin 


Through quiet naves and chapels, Voice of worship, 

Voice of prayer, voice of the mute who kneel, 

Who worship but who know not how to pray. 

What need of measured chant or halting word 

While these great sounds go rolling, tumbling, rolling, 

And spirit answers ’ 
—Herbert J. 


irit ibe ere! 
all, in the Minneapolis Bellman. 
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I SEE THAT — 


The Zoelmer Quartet are to feature the Goossens sketches 
at the New York recital. 

Charles de Harrack and Dr. Howard Maxwell opened the 
Camp Custer Theatre. 

Henry Hadley won the $1,000 Hinshaw opera prize. 

Elena Theodorini is reported to have been arrested as a 
Spy. 

The New York Bohemians dined Jascha Heifetz. 

A song celebration was held at Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Hippodrome November theatre tax was $16,101.56. 

It is reported that Chicago will not have Dr. Muck. 

Percy Hemus is song leader of the boys of the Pelham 
Bay Naval Reserves. 

Cherniavskys possess an original Paganini letter. 

Guy Maier has gone to Europe. 

Percy Grainger is again at Fort Hamilton. 

Alice Gentle triumphed in Havana. 

George Baklanoff says his Mephistopheles is no flesh and 
blood devil. 

Giacomo Rimini declares the opera stage of today wants 
men and women of individuality. 

Mabel Peddoe is a direct descendant of the royal Scottish 
house of Stuart. 

Tina Lerner is to make a 10,000 mile tour. 

Lucy Gates knits as she sings. 

Mildred Dilling played at Camp Merritt. 

Frieda Hempel counts “The Daughter of the Regiment” 
the most enjoyable opera in her repertoire. 

Worcester is to have an all-American festival next fall. 

Brooklyn is to have its own orchestra. 

Fernando Carpi’s wife and daughter have arrived from 
Italy. 

Sam S. Losh has been appointed official song leader at 
Camp Bowie. 

Seymour Bulkley has joined Uncle Sam’s forces. 

New York Philharmonic collected big sum for Halifax 
sufferers. 

Edward Clarke used nearly 300 songs in eighteen recitals. 

Beecham’s London opera season ended. 

Birmingham, England, heard the first performance in com- 
plete form of Elgar’s “The Spirit of England.” 

Oscar Spirescu conducts the afternoon symphony con- 
certs at the Strand. 

Lee F, Hanmer is interested in helping the soldiers to en- 
tertain themselves. 

The Cherniavsky Trio have covered over 75,000 miles in 
one year. 

Mrs. Beach has been termed the “Sappho of American 
Music.” 

Ted Griffith has been made supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Berwick, Pa. 

Gabrielle Gills and Oscar Seagle consider Richard Hage- 
man the “greatest accompanist of the day.” 

Clarence and Helen A. Dickinson have written “Excur- 
sions in Musical History.” 

The New York policemen have a glee club. 

Mary Gailey had a narrow escape in the Halifax disaster. 

Vera Kaighn can sing lyric and dramatic works. 

Laura E, Morrill’s artist-pupil is to sing with Caruso. 

Goreiiion Farrar is to appear at the Newark (N. J.) Fes- 
tival. : 

The Cuban Government has sent a singer to study with 
Williatn Thorner. 

Stephen Collins Foster composed “Old Folks at Home.” 

Ambassador Penfield says indecision kept Destinn in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

Frieda Hempel is a firm believer in Santa Claus, 

A revival of Hebrew music is to be heard at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, 

Frances Rogers gives twenty-five concerts in a month 
to American soldiers in France. 

Joseph Bonnet is to give a “request” recital. 

Cecil Fanning is a real American from Ohio. 

Frances Nash plays with five orchestras this season. 

Marquise de Trabadelo is dead. 

Walter Henry Rothwell declared it to be “a pleasure to 
lead the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.” 

Lohengrin Campanini has been given permission by his 
government to change his first name to-Italo, 

Caruso gave his customary $1,000 Christmas. presen 
the chorus and orchestra of the Metropolitan, ad 

Wolf-Ferrari has not been heard of recently. 

Mme. Edvina’s husband has been killed in action. 

Pauline Donalda has obtained a divorce. 

May Mukle has written some works for cello. 

Mrs. = M. Virgil has a heavy registry list for the new 
year, 

Frances Alda sang Marguerite in “Faust” for the first 
time in ten years, 

William J. Henderson commences his series of talks 
January 5, at the Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music 
Conservatory. 

Blanche Saunders Walker, 
is in New York. 


Josef Stransk declares that small audi ill hi 
Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII” reopened a ea aan 
Salvayre’s posthumous work is to be given at the Paris 
The -Calosme- lass had the { 

e Colonne-Lamoureux had the fi iti 
.., Fantasietta” by Theodore Dubois. onesie 
Willem Willeke is to present works not heard hitherto 


in this country. 


Anna Case gave a sweater to the sai i 
Bion ohn nee sailor guessing her 


the Pittsburgh accompanist, 
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JOSEF STRANSKY ON AUDIENCES 


Conductor Talks About His Hearers and Strays Into 
Side Issues Concerning American Art and Artists 


“Of course, Mr. Stransky, we know how you impress 
us, and we have great admiration for the skill and ease 
with-which you conduct your men, but what we don’t know 
and are curious about is, how do we, ‘we’ meaning your 
American audiences, appeal to you?” 

While thus addressing the conductor I couldn’t resist 
taking a furtive glance around the room and noticing 
that here was a man who was not one sided, for I was 
overwhelmed by his collection of beautiful pictures, all of 
them moderns. I could have spent many delightful hours 
feasting my eyes in this miniature museum, but I had been 
sent to listen, not to see, so I was all attention when Mr. 
Stransky began: “I find very little difference between your 
average large city audience and those in foreign lands, I 
am always affected by size. A small audience chills me, 
for one can’t find inspiration in empty benches; but when 
a multitude is listening I feel a certain magnetic current. 

“The best example of this that I can cite is my experi- 
ence when we played at Camp Dix. Never will I forget it. 
There were 4,000 soldiers present, and had the capacity of 
the hall been great enough there would have been 10,000. 
These men represented every class, and street cleaner, pro- 
fessional, millionaires’ sons, illiterate foreigners, sat for 
two hours giving their intense attention to deep music. 
Moreover, those who couldn’t get into the auditorium, be- 
cause of the lack of space, stood outside at the windows, 
on the balconies, and in all conceivable places, so that they 
could see even if they couldn’t hear. 

“No, the average New York audience does not vary, 
whether it be for an Evening Mail or any other concert. 
Of course I am always pleased when people wear their 
best, and why shouldn’t they? Good music is a festival 
occasion, and when one attends a festival one should wear 
festival attire. 

“Out of town, I must confess, I have my preferences, 
especially Cleveland and Detroit. I have just returned 
from Cleveland, and it is a joy to play there, for, due 
to the efforts of that remarkable woman, Adelaide Prentiss 
Hughes, her audiences not only love good music, but also 
they appreciate and understand any program that you give 
them. Mr. Corey has done the same thing in Detroit. 
Really, these two cities have metropolitan-like audiences. 

“The same is not true in smaller towns where people as 
a whole don’t seek music. They come because they are 
bound by courses which are considered fashionable. In 
some of these places, very small ones, it is the precision 
of the orchestra, not what you play, which impresses. It 
is often considered a remarkable feat that so many men 
can start and end together. In one little city, where we 
played a four movement symphony, some one said to me: 
‘The symphony was beautiful, but why did you give those 
three long encores? One of your encores was longer than 
the symphony.’ Fortunately, the people who make brilliant 
remarks of that sort are in the minority.” The defendant 
smiled at the recollection as he graciously submitted to 
further cross-examination. 

“Yes, though my audiences always are attentive, of 
course the works of different composers affect them in 
various degrees. They naturally appreciate what is most 
familiar to them. And let me say here that the astonishing 
thing in this regard is that the American public will not 
support American composers with unreserved and unfet- 
tered enthusiasm. Since 1911, I have made every effort 
to foster their works, and whenever possible have put 
them on my programs, but apparently the American people 
are not anxious for such a propaganda. It is true that 
American music has not reached the same heights as the 
American school of painting, but it has much that is fine. 

“No, American music is not national, for this country 
still is too much of a melting pot to produce a national 
art. The American composers are using the Old World 
music for a foundation upon which to build. They are 
paving the way for a great American genius who is sure 
to come. 

“T find, too, that you are not giving your artists all the 
support they deserve. Take, for example, Eddy Brown. 
He recently played with our orchestra at an Evening Mail 
concert, and I thought him a remarkable violinist. He 
should be engaged constantly at prices as high as those 
paid to foreigners. The time is yet to come when the 
American soloist will be appreciated here as unreservedly 
as he is abroad. In European cities one never hears the 
remark, ‘Why should we have those foreign artists when 
so many of our own are great?’ 

“Let me prove my statement by telling you just a few 
of your artists who met with marked success on the other 
side: Geraldine Farrar, Emma Eames, Lillian Nordica, 
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Eddy Brown, Vernon Stiles, Clarence Whitehill, Mr. and 
Mrs. McLennan (Florence Easton) and Ernest Schelling. 
All of them were received with open arms and heard no 
objection to their nationality—and why should they? . Art 
has an international value. It is my belief that any one 
able to do good work should be appreciated wherever he 
appears. The question should be, ‘What can you do?’ not, 
‘Where did you come from?” 

“I am sure that after the war Europe will be eager to 
hear the great American talents and that such will find a 
we welcome in whatever country they may appear 
and—— 

“Coming from you, Mr. Stransky,” I interrupted some- 
what rudely, “this is all very interesting; but weren't we 
discussing audiences ?” 

“Audiences? Oh, yes, they are always interesting,” and 
the Stransky smile flashed at me again, this time, however, 
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JOSEF STRANSKY, 
Conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Su 


such a weary one I| then and there decided that the psycho- 


logical moment for my departure had come. 
Ciarre Montross 


Chicago’s American Programs 


The three concerts of American music given in Chicago 
by the Chicago Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, took 
place December 13 and 14, 1912, January 10 and 11, 1913, 
and November 14 and 15, 1913. The programs were: 






I 
Comedy Overture ...cccccccccccccccccreeecvescevveseseees Gilbert 
PD Weimer BymGhesy occ ccccscccvoccccscvcncscccevecccevese Smith 
RORIOED bi cc daccvetcccsvavcccvccceresceccevcaseccceee Chadwick 
Pe I FOO D Keviecicosscsdibatevonevercesuses .. «MacDowell 
II 
Overture; “Ta Bohemia” 00. ccccveccecccccccccsevecccecoes Hadley 
Pestival Gf PAR .cccccccccccccctesccvevcccccscecccsvenes Converse 
Violin Concerto ......+++.. i iuekhkasecitwsnd ees vanes Powell 
(Efrem nbalist, soloist) 

Theme and Variations .......ccccecccccccccccsccccvevoese Oldber; 
BOD ND icc bdcc dcecédeercccccvevoecerseccorveses MacDowel 
III 
Natoma, prelude .ccccccccccccccocccteccsscccccvccssevees Herbert 
i Pc. gcavectaseosccereedtasstcegeeed ee uaa Parker 
Melpomene, overture ........0:seecceeeeeceereseeenesens Chadwick 
TEE PIR CRAM. ic tna nccnivicceccesecceceneds MacDowell 
(Edith Thompson, soloist) 

MacDowell 


The Defeat of Macheth.........ccscccccccccevceeseecs 
Four Characteristic Pieces ........ssscccececvcccsccevcecees 
Festival March and Hymn to Liberty..........00eeeeeeeeees Stock 


Foote 


Cincinnati Plays Again Under Leader Rothwell 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1917. 
The sixth concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra’s season in Emery Auditorium was given on Friday 
afternoon, December 28, with Walter Henry Rothwell con- 
ducting and Julius Sturm, cellist, as soloist. The program 
included Beethoven’s symphony, No. 8, and the “Espafia” 
rhapsody of Chabrier, opening with Wagner’s prelude and 
“Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and having 
Dvorak’s concerto for cello for the solo selection. 
Altogether the program was a well contrasted one, and 
the impression created by Mr. Rothwell at his previous 
appearances as leader of the orchestra was strengthened 
materially. The eighth symphony of Beethoven was beau- 
tifully played by the orchestra which gave evidence 
throughout of its careful preparation and which fully real- 
ized the most delicate shadings asked of it. The popular 
Spanish rhapsody of Chabrier, which seems never to grow 











CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 
Broadway and 43rd St., New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


In songs that appeal to every one — Those of yesterday and today 
Sunday Evenings Throughout January and February 3rd and 10th 
Tickets at the Box Office. 


MANA ZUCCA 


IN RECITAL OF HER OWN COMPOSITIONS 
Assisting Artists—Elsie Deermont, Garagusi, Gabrielle Gill 
Constance M. Hope, J. Mathieu, P. Remington, Coen Rethier, 
Alex. Russell, Mary Schiller, Vernon Stiles. ’ 
Saturday Evening, January 26, 1918, at 8:15. AEOLIAN HALL. 
Tickets, $3.00, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. Boxes, $25.00. 

For Sale at Box Office, 
Management of Emil Reich. 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, pianist, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, violinist, 
ALVIN SCHROEDER, cellist. 
AEOLIAN HALL, TUES. EVE., JANUARY 8, AT 8:15. 
Program: Dvorak, trio, F minor; Grieg, sonata for piano and 
cello; Gretchaninow, trio, C minor. 


Elizabeth Gutman 


SOPRANO 
Will give her first New York Recital! of 
the Season 


Sunday Afternoon, 
January 13, 1918 


AT THE 


PRINCESS THEATRE, at 3:30 P. M. 








Knabe Piano Used. 
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MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1 WEST 34th STREET - - - - NEW YORK 


(STIEFF PIANO USED) 





old, was a brilliant conclusion of the concert. Mr. Roth- 
well’s reception was very cordial. In the several concerts 
he has directed here during the past fortnight he gave evi- 
dence of his thorough knowledge of the orchestra body, 
his ability to secure the results he desired, and his assidu- 
ous attention to the finest details. His concerts left an 
excellent impression upon the musical element of Cin- 
cinnati. 





SPARTANBURG SONG FESTIVAL 


Mrs. Kerr Organizes New Year’s Day Camp Music 
On New Year’s Day there was a big song celebration at 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., organized and con 
ducted by Mrs. George Francis Kerr, who conceived and 
directed the recent National Community Song Day at 


Washington, D. C. Picked division singers, tableaux, the 
104th Artillery band, the 12th Infantry band, Dr. G. C. 
Woolsey, Camp Musical Director, Albert Hoxie, head of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard musical forces, were some of 


the elements that made up the program. The committee in 
charge were the leading citizens of Snartanburg. The army 
was represented hy Colonel Vanderbilt and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ward. Letters of commendation were received 
from Secretary Baker, Governor Whitman, of New York 
and Governor Manning, of South Carolina. 





Dorothy Jardon’s Singing 


Although no less distinguished a favorite than Mme 
Sarah Bernhardt was at the Palace Theatre last week, the 
vaudeville program there offered another feature of equal 
popularity in the appearance of Dorothy Jardon, whose 
singing received enthusiastic applause at every per form- 
ance. Miss Jardon has a most sympathetic voice that com- 
bines power with expressiveness and she puts much feel 
ing into her numbers. Also she possesses a rare sense for 
characterization and makes her well enunciated texts a 
vitally interesting part of her offerings. Miss Jardon’s 
imposing presence and attractive personality are no small 
asset in helping her to win favor from her auditors. She 
has the voice, appearance and musical intelligence for 
grand opera. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





VIOLINIST WANTED.—An ss estab- 

lished chamber music organization in 
a — American city is looking for a 
new first violinist. He must be a man 
of wide musical knowledge and author- 


violinist of real talent and distinction. 
A young man would be preferred. For 
further information address: “F,” care 
of Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


has a 





ity and possess chamber music experi- ) 

ence. There is no salary attached to SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 

the position, but the organization will and concert singer of international repute Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

give a concert at which the newcomer who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 

can introduce himself with a view to a choral society, and staged operas, both MUSICAL DIRECTOR WANTED, by a 

starting a class. The city in question light and grand, desires a position in some Western institution. Must teach piano, 
organ and harmony, and be a good per- 


offers tremendous opportunities for a 


first class institution as vocal teacher and 


coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
eral American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 


former. | $1,600 to begin. Address 
U, R.,” care of Musicat Courrsr, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO RENT.—Two attractive rooms, with 
every convenience and improvement, to 
rent, in home of vocal teacher; best pos- 
sible location, West 7oth street, near Sub- 





way, New York. Reasonable. Address 
G. M. S.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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BOSTON MUSIC DECLINES 
WITH ADVENT OF HOLIDAYS 





Recital at Fox-Buonamici School—Copeland Plays at Algonquin—Boston Artists 
Visit Concord—Other Musical Activities—News from the Studios 


Boston, Mass., December 29, 1917 

Ihe pupils of the Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte 
Playing were heard in a very pleasing recital, Tuesday 
evening, December 18, at Wesleyan Hall. The program 
was as follows: “Harmonious Blacksmith,” Handel (Wil- 
lard Doell); “Tarentelle,” Heller (Beppe Buonamici) ; 
‘Rondo Capriccioso,” Mendelssohn (Miss Shapiro); fan 
tasia in D minor, Mozart (Miss Place); “Arabesque,” De- 
bussy (Miss Weeks); “Rondo Brillante,” Weber (Miss 
Liecty; etude, op, 10 No. 3, Chopin (Miss Holton); “Pres 
de la Mer,” Arensky (Miss Walker); berceuse, Chopin 
(Mr. Greenwood); “La Cathedrale Engloutie” and “Jardin 
Sous La Pluie,” Debussy (Miss Joseffy) ; “Sonate Eroica,” 
MacDowell (Mr. Richmond) An enthusiastic audience 
completely filled the hall. The playing of Misses Liecty, 
Walker, Joseffy and of Mr, Richmond was particularly 
noteworthy 


Copeland Plays at Algonquin Club 


George CopelandaAthe pleasurable pianist, assisted by the 
Boston Philharmonic Trio, gave a concert Sunday after 
noon, December 23, at the Algonquin Club. Mr. Copeland 
was heard in numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, Debussy, 
Albeniz, Granados and Grovlez. The trio played numbers 
by Rubinstein, Block, Boisdeffre, Mendelssohn and Saint 
Saens. The auditorium of the club was crowded, and Mr. 
Copeland was given an ovation He responded ‘with 
numerous encores, mainly from ultra-modern composers 


Boston Artists Sing “The Messiah” in Concord 


The second and third concerts in the present series ot 
the twentieth season of the Concord Oratorio Society were 
given on Thursday, December 13, at Phoenix Hall, Con 
cord, N. H, In the afternoon Grace Bonner Williams, 
Boston soprano, sang “Come, Beloved,” from Handel's 

Atalanta,” two folksongs of Little Russia by Zimbalist, and 
“Pierrot” (Teasdale), with the “Low Backed Car” as an 
encore William Gustafson, a bass from the studio of 
Willard Flint, who came from Camp Devens to take part 
in the performance, contributed a recitative and aria from 
Gomez's “Salvator Rosa” and Schumann's “Two Grena 
diers.” Marie O'Connell, contralto, was heard in “The 
Slumber Song” from Bach's “Christmas” oratorio, Chad 
wick’s “Oh, Let Night Speak to Me,” Kreisler’s “Cradle 
Song, 191s,” and Daniel’s “Daybreak.” Wiiliam Hicks, 
tenor, sang “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “The 
Star” and “The Moon Droops Low.” John W. Crowley's 
Boston Festival Orchestral Club began the afternoon con- 
cert with “The Star Spangled Banner,” and was later 
heard in the overture to Dvorak’s “Carneval,” the petite 
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suite of Coleridge-Taylor and Elgar’s march, “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” 

“The Messiah” was presented in the evening. 

The Concord Evening Monitor, commenting on these 
concerts, said: 

Mrs. Williams is always welcome in Concord, and it is no dis- 
paragement of others to say that she was the one notable performer 
of the day. Mrs. Williams’ voice was, as ever, marked by flawless 
purity and bell-like clearness of tone, while her engaging platform 
manner added to the pleasure she gave her audience. In the eve 
ning her soprano solos in ‘**The Messiah" were vocal gems. . . . 

Mr. Gustafson’s powerful voice was exhibited with fine 
effect. Miss O’Connell has a voice both musical 
and flexible. 

In the Concord Daily Patriot appeared: 

That Mrs, Williams is an old favorite here in Concord was amply 
demonstrated by the warmth of her reception, Her voice is like 
1efined gold. In clarity and smoothness and in the certainty of the 
attack, her singing leaves nothing to be desired. bs oie g Miss 
O'Connell was at her best in the evening, for ‘The Messiah 
brought out her full powers, She rendered her solos with deep 
feeling, entering so thoroughly into the spirit of the work that 
the audience accorded her hearty secognition. : Mr. Gustaf 
son was accorded an ovation when he appeared. His wide experi 
ence has given him style and imparted depth and richness to his 
singing. Personally he is thoroughly likeable, with his genial smile 
and unaffected manner, and we should want him every year, even 
if his voice were less magnificent. As it is, we insist that he be 
secured as a permanent attraction as long as he is available. ‘ 
Mr. Hicks has a good tenor voice, which seems especially adapted 
for oratorio. As a group, we have never had a quartet of soloists 
better suited for oratorio work. The orchestral rendering of “The 
Messiah” was faultless. 


Dai Buell Announces Unusual Program 


Dai Buell, the charming young pianist who has this sea- 
son been very favorably received by the New York and 
Chicago reviewers, has announced her annual Boston re- 
cital, which will take place on Friday afternoon, January 
11, in Jordan Hall. Miss Buell has done much original and 
praiseworthy work in bringing to light many interesting 
compositions for piano, some of which will be heard at 
this recital. The program reads as follows: “Variations 
on Original Theme,” op, 7, Nawratil; Bach’s fantasie in 
C minor, Gebhardt’s gavotte, Saint-Saéns’ toccata, op. 111, 
Stcherbatcheff's “Marionettes,” Lie’s “Sommerminder” and 
“Vaarjubel,” MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” Kwast’'s “Studies,” 
op. 20, Nos. 1 and 6, Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir” and 
Liapounoff's berceuse and “Lesghinka.” 


Grace Bonner Williams with Malden Schubert Club 


Grace Bonner Williams, the very popular Boston soprano, 
was the soloist at the opening of the Malden Schubert 
Club season, in the Centre Methodist Church. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was referred to by one of the Malden reviewers as 
a soprano “whose exquisite voice, splendid artistry and 
charming personality always give keen pleasure. Her se- 
lections included an ‘Ave Maria’ by Bruch, which was 
finely rendered. She also sang a group of songs in French 
and English with exquisite skill, and needless to say gained 
so much applause that she had to respond with an encore.” 


Cara Sapin Is Having Her Busiest Season 


Cara Sapin, prominent Kentucky contralto, now residing 
in Boston, has been quite overwhelmed by the number of 
singers seeking work in her studio, as well as by the fre- 
quent requests for her appearance in recital. Mme. Sapin 
has done some singing at the cantonments, and recently 
gave a very successful recital at Louisville, Ky. Other 
recent appearances include “Elijah,” December 19, Mel- 
rose, Mass.; a recital, Sunday afternoon, December 23, 
Union Park Forum, and a concert for Jewish Relief, Sun- 
day evening, December 30, at Symphony Hall. 


Lillia Snelling Pleases in Two Concerts 


Lillia Snelling, the rich voiced contralto, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard in concerts 
on Tuesday evening, December 11, at Natick, Mass., and 
Wednesday evening, December 12, at Framingham, Mass. 
Miss Snelling sang pieces from Tschaikowsky, Hue, Ross, 
Kalm, Gluck and Huhn. In both-instances the halls were 
well filled with music lovers, and Miss Snelling was en- 
thusiastically applauded. 


Bainbridge Crist Compositions Highly Regarded 


The compositions of Bainbridge Crist, the noted Boston 
composer, have created an exceedingly favorable impres- 
sion wherever produced this season. His “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” have stimulated no end of comment, due 
not only to their inherent musical value, but also to their 
excellent presentation by Reinald Werrenrath, the admir- 
able baritone, and others. Concert singers, in their quest 
of American songs, are not overlooking the “Rhymes,” 
particularly the lullaby. ) : 

Mr. Crist’s suite, “Egyptian Impressions,” was played 
on December 16 by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
This work has been performed five times—three times 
in Boston and twice at the San Francisco Exposition. The 
following excerpts from St. Louis reviews speak eloquent- 
ly for Mr. Crist’s great art: 

There was little doubt which number of yesterday's program of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra met bést the approval of an 
audience that moderating weather let resume normal proportions. 
It was the “Egyptian Impressions” of Bainbridge Crist, of Boston, 
played for. the first time by the orchestra. The four sketches were 
titled “Caravan,” “ To a Mummy,” “ Katabet” and “A Desert 
Song.” The composer had been so faithful in matching his notes 
to the titles ‘and the orchestra yesterday was so earnest in the ‘Y 
ing of those notes that the audience pyefaced the applause of its 
hands with a yery perceptible little gasp of pleasure. The program 
notes were careful to explain that Crist did not presume to call 
his suite “Egyptian Music,” but what he did set down was so 
closely and satisfyingly allied with that type of music hearers are 
wont to look for under the caption, “Egyptian,” that it must appear 
that Crist’s work will have permanency. Certainly St. Louisans will 
be pleased to hear repetition of it by Zach.—St Louis Star. 


The .American composer chosen for the first time presentation 
was Bainbridge Crist, a vocal teacher active in~ Boston, Mass, 
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Four movements of Crist’s “Egyptian Impressions,” a suite for a. 
phony orchestra, were: given. 1 hese comprised a ee cae 2 a 
caravan crossing the hot sands, during the enactment of whic! ve 
heard the shrill pipings of the wry-necked fifes carried by the camel 
drivers on their laborious journey toward the oasis of the Sahara; 
an address to a mummy, which had the note of eternity sounded 
on the hautboy; a reverie about a priestess who dwelt near the 
Second Cataract of the Nile 3,000 years ago, and a wild, passionate 
aesert song. Crist follows, without copying, the best examples of 
singular composition. It is an interesting composition, the Egyp- 
t.an Impressions,” and should remain permanently in the Symphony 
Urchestra’s library.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


News from the Studios 


Cara Sapin—Helen Barr, soprano, is singing at the Park 
Theatre; Anthony Guarino, tenor, has extended his en- 
gagement at St. John, N. 5., for two more weeks, owing 
to his success in that city; Marion Clapp, soprano, 1s fill- 
ing a church position in Cambridge; Judith Letante sang 
at the recent concert for Russian Relief, and was heard 
in a group of songs on Saturday evening, December 29, 
at Steinert Hall. 

Theodore Schroeder—William H. Richardson, the colored 
baritone, is trying to satisfy the tremendous demand for 
his appearance in concert this season. Richardson’s reper- 
toire consists of all the standard oratorios, modern and 
classical songs in English, French, German and Italian, and 
a very interesting lecture-recital program of Afro-Ameri- 
can and Creole music, with Maud Cuney Hare, lecture- 
pianist. 

Boston Items 

Theodore Schroeder, the well known Boston vocal in- 
structor, has composed a patriotic march song, “All Hail! 
U.S. A.” It is written for and dedicated to the American 
soldier everywhere. This song is already being sung at 
a few of the cantonments, and has met with great popu- 
larity on the part of the soldiers. 

The management of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
cancelled the concerts in Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit which were scheduled for 
the week of January 28. 

The usual New York trip of the Harvard Musical Club, 
during the Christmas vacation, was cancelled this year 
because of conflicting concert dates with the musical clubs 
of Princeton and Yale. COoLeEs. 


Pierre Monteux in “Marouf” 

The very finished and decisive work which Pierre Mon- 
teux has been doing with his baton as the French conduc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera Company reached its highest 
point so far with the tremendous success which he scored at 
the recent American premi¢re of “Marouf,” which took 
place at the Metropolitan December 19. The public ap- 
plauded the gifted conductor most enthusiastically, and the 
critics of leading New York newpapers were lavish in their 
praise of his notable contribution to the brilliant perform- 
ance. The Herald spoke of the many fine touches which 
Mr. Monteux brought out in the orchestral score. The 
Times mentioned his admirable musicianship and his firm 
command of his forces, and also commented on the finish 
and nice balance with which Mr. Monteux revealed the or- 
chestral part, a delicate and closely woven tissue, with a 
constant shifting of instrumental color and rhythm. ‘His 
complete mastery of the musical and dramatic forces” is 
the way the Evening Telegram puts it, agreeing therein 
with the Evening World, whose estimate is that Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted masterfully, with keen appreciation and 


- fine understanding of the work of his countryman. This 


is the tribute from the Globe: “Of Mr. Monteux’s con- 
tribution I speak last, though in a sense it is first, for the 
devotion of this accomplished conductor to the cause of 
‘Marouf’ spoke out in tones that need no praise.” In the 
Evening Post one reads that “in his zealous and convincing 
leadership Mr. Monteux did not fail to reveal in all their 
charm the many kaleidoscopic orchestral tints.’ The 
French conductor’s personal success of the evening is al- 
luded to by the Evening Sun as being as pronounced as 
that of any other person who took part in the performance. 
The same paper remarks that “Marouf” is an opera suited 
to Monteux’s own ideals. “At any rate,” says the Evening 
Sun, “he was much at home with it, and his baton com- 
manded a smoothness which rubbed up all the lustre of the 
score.” 


Novaes Again with Philharmonic 


For the sixth Thursday evening and the seventh Friday 
afternoon Philharmonic concerts at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on January 3 and 4, Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
pianist, will make her second appearance this season as 
soloist with the orchestra. She will play the Beethoven 
concerto in G major, for piano and orchestra. 

For the first half of the program at these concerts Con- 
ductor Stransky has selected the César Franck symphony 
in D minor. The American composer, Nicola Laucella’s 
symphonic impressions for orchestra, “Whitehouse,” re- 
ceives its New York premiére as the first orchestral num- 
ber on the second half of the program. The performance 
will conclude with Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 

Next Sunday afternoon, January 6, the soloist of the 
Philharmonic concert will be Louis Graveure, and the 
program will include the Rachmaninoff symphony No. 2. 





Gunster as “Messiah” Soloist 


_ Frederick Gunster sang with great effect the tenor solos 
in Handel's “Messiah,” given on December 18 by the Evans- 
ton Musical Club, Peter C. Lutkin, director. The large 
audience was thrilled by Mr. Gunster’s authoritative de- 
livery of “Comfort Ye" and “Every Valley,” and by the 
vigorous rendition of the difficult “Thou Shalt Break 
: hem.” He was also convincing in his interpretation of 
Bie Rebuke,” and added to his growing reputation as one 
of the great oratorio tenors of our country. 


Arthur Hackett to Sing in Brooklyn 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, will appear i 
on January 8 ‘with Mme. Melha tee pie aga: 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y.. During November and De- 
cember, Mr. Hackett sang with Mme: Melba in Boston 
‘Kansas City and other large cities. His reception on 
each occasion has been most enthusiastic. 
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CLEVELAND HEARS JOHN POWELL 
AT FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALE 





Willeke Shares Honors—Werrenrath with Singers’ 
Club—Mme,. Gills and Ancient Instruments— 
Local Items 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 20, 1917. 

A treat was given the favored few at the Friday 
Morning Musicale in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
December 15, in which John Powell, composer and 
pianist, was featured. Not all composers are artist per- 
formers. Mr, Powell is both artist and composer. When 
the artist gives introductory talks to his own works, ex- 
plaining the various emotions which inspired this song or 
that composition, so that his listeners are taken into the 
innermost recesses of thought, and shown the creative 
working of a musical brain, very little more is desired by 
the admiring enthusiast. Mr. Powell's playing of the 
Chopin numbers suggested strongly the thoughtful, 
meditative character of one who creates and not merely 
interprets. 

Willem Willeke, cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, who 
shared the honors with Mr. Powell, played with his usual 
surety and fullness of tone. Good cellists are rare, and 
it would not be overexaggeration to say that he is a rare 
master of his instrument. In the sonata by Henry Eccles, 
Mr. Willeke was accompanied by his wife, the daughter 
of Franz Kneisel. 

This was the third Friday Musicale under the direction 
of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders. 


Werrenrath with Singers’ Club 


To train 106 voices to sing in perfect harmony and 
unison, to acquire a diction credible to an artist soloist, 
to have parts ideally balanced, is a feat, which Albert 
Rees Davis may well be proud of accomplishing. For he 
has done no less in his capable direction of the Singers’ 
Club, as any one who attended the club’s annual concert 
at Gray’s Armory, December 16, will testify. 

The program was largely made up of songs of the 
times: “The Trumpeter” (Airly Dix) was one of the best 
numbers. The cornet, played by Mr. Orville behind the 
scenes, made this number most effective. .““The Hundred 
Pipers,” an old Scotch song, arranged by Clarence Robin- 
son, was also a stirring song. Both numbers called for 
repetition. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the soloist of the evening, con- 
tributed three groups of songs. Mr. Werrenrath’s splendid 
baritone voice, his excellent use of it, fine diction and 
remarkable interpretations, stamp him as an artist of the 
first caliber. Deserving of especial mention are the aria, 

“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” (Handel), “Caro Mio 
Ben” (Giordano), “Che Fiero Costume” (Legrenzi), 
“Marius D'Islande” (Fourdrain), and “O, Red is the 
English Rose” (Forsyth). Harry Spier was the ac- 
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Below is a statement of the aims and reasons for 
existence of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs (an organization which was founded in 1897), 
taken from a booklet circulated by the publicity depart- 
ment at the tenth biennial convention of the Federation, 
held at Birmingham, Ala., in April, 1917: 


To support American institutions of American art. 

To encourage creative not competitive art. 

To maintain an adequate scholarship loan fund. 

To assist in the publishing of comp for deserving com- 
posers who are in need of such assistance. 

To provide a suitable way for giving a production to worthy 
compositions. 

To secure a hearing for the young American artist. 

To promote an increased appreciation for music among the 
American people. 

To advocate the introduction of music study and credits into 
the public schools. 

To create an insistent demand for opera in English and recog- 
nition of our own tongue. 

To bring about a closer reciprocity between clubs and artists 
through a national service bureau. 
To create a d i for a mi 
capital with a commission of music. 

o work for national and state conservatories. 

To establish community singing in every schoolhouse and 
church in America. 

To stimulate the desire for music in the home. 

To bring to the attention of state and national authorities the 
value of music as a business as well as cultural asset. 

To encourage the establishment of state orchestras, state fes- 
tivals, pageants and folk dancing. 

Believing in so doing, we will make a better citizenship and 
assist in aiioies crime and insanity. 





of fine arts at the nation’s 





Were the formulators of the list of “specific aims” 
What does that dollar pay for; and who gets it? 





A Comparison 


Three questions inspired by perusal of the-above p arallel columns: 
What is the necessity of the Musical Alliance ; has the Federation failed in its purposes? 
of the Musical Alliance guilty of unconscious plagiarism? 


These are the “specific aims,” as officially set forth, 
of the Musical Alliance of the United States, Inc., 
an organization founded in the present year of grace, 
and not till long after the Kirmingham convention 


Founded to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
— for certain specific aims: 

To demand full recognition for music and for all workers 
in ‘the musical field and musical industries as vital factors in the 
national, civic and home life. 

2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary 
musical instruments into the public schools, with proper credit 
for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the 
people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals, whose 
Purpose is the advancement of musical culture. 

© encourage composers, singers, players conductors and 
music teachers resident in the United States. 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American 
music or American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account 
of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a national, conservatory of 
music. 

8. To urge that a department of fine arts be established in 
the national government, and a secretary of fine arts be a mem 
ber of the cabinet. 

Application for membership by tifose in sympathy with the 
aims of the alliance, accompanied by one dollar for annual dues, 
should be sent to 

Checks, postoffice or express orders should be made payable to 
The Musical Alliance of the United States. 














companist for the soloist and George Emerson and Charles 
Ferry furnished the accompaniments for the club. 


Mme. Gills and Ancient Instruments Enjoyed 

On Monday evening, December 17, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler, The Musical Arts Association presented 
the Society of Ancient Instruments and Gabrielle Gills, 
distinguished French soprano, The program offered by 
the French artists was charming as well as unique. Henri 
Casadesus, leader of the society, brings to the attention of 
quinton, the viole d’amour, the viole de gamba, the basse 
his audience certain delightful old instruments, the 
de viole and the harpe-luth, The program contained 
works which have involved years of patient search in 
libraries all over Europe—works which have a fascinating 
charm of their own. 

Mme. Gills’ consummate art extends to all lines of her 
work. A voice, especially beautiful in the upper register, 
rich and full in the medium, together with all acquired 




















THE SPANIARDS 


GEORGE COPELAND 


PIANIST 


GAVE THE SECOND OF TWO PIANO RECITALS AT JORDAN HALL, BOSTON, ON TUESDAY 
EVENING, DECEMBER 11, 1917. AMONG THE REPORTS OF THIS CONCERT IN THE LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS WAS THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING CRITICISM, WHICH IS 

REPRODUCED IN FULL FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, H. T. PARKER, MUSIC CRITIC: 


MR, COPELAND, DEBUSSY AND may also dance austerely, almost 


acridly. Mr. Copeland, moreover, is voice. Astutely he distinguishes be- 


it spontaneous and differentiating 














A Characteristic Program, with the 
Pianist in the Vien 





It is good to find Mr. Copeland 
loyal to his Spanish Dances no less 
than six of which, from Albefiiz, 
Grovlez, Laparra and Turina, end- 
ed his concert last evening in Jordan 
Hall. ‘There are professed purists 
of music who cannot abide these 
pieces, alleging one and another ob- 
jection that usually simmers into an 
inherent dislike of a new thing in a 
new way. Admittedly this music is 
not to be taken so seriously as, say, 
the later sonatas of Beethoven; but 
the open ear and the open mind may 
not fairly question the rhythmic 
verve animating it, the tonal color 
playing brightly or darkly over it, 
the atmospheric suggestion it surely 
summons, the ardent creative impulse 
bringing it to lusty and vivid life. 
Some of these dances, like those of 
Albefiiz in particular, are remark- 
able for resource and imagination 
with the resonance of a piano made 
almost of orchestral voice; all are 
rich in command and fancy upon as 
wide a range of tonal color as 
strings, hammers, pedals, skill of 
hand and warmth of response may 
assemble; not a few, notably Grov- 
lez’s, contain subtle strokes; while 
hardly one misses illusion of impres- 
sionistie mood upon the ear. Fas- 
cinatingly, rhythmic, for example, 
is Albefiiz’s Tango as a dance; but 
yet more fascinating upon the fancy 
is the melancholy exhaling from the 
music. No doubt Turina’s piece 
flares—but out of Spanish sun and 
sky. A grave rhythm serves a 
sombre poetry in Laparra’s Cale- 
sara; since though Spaniards may 
dance sensuously, languorously, they 





as responsive to the rhythmic vital- 
ity, the sport of color, the atmos- 
pheric suggestion, the musical can- 
dor and the musical innuendo, to the 
whole individual quality of these 
dances as he is to the idiosyncrasies 
of Debussy’s music. As he deserves 
them, so they profit by him. 

As Mr. Copeland is prophet to the 
pianists with these Spanish pieces, 
so is he prophet to his present pub- 
lic with the music of Debussy. Last 
evening, his audience not only filled 
parquet and balcony, but overflowed 
upon the stage—a miscellaneous 
audience, materially different from 
the smaller companies of connois- 
seurs and dilettanti that he first as- 
sembled. To these new hearers, by 
many a plausible token, Debussy is 
strange, possibly somewhat forbid- 
ding. Yet, as by a common impulse 
of understanding and pleasure, they 
rose to such a graphic piece of char- 
acterizing fancy in tones as “The 
Dance of Puck” and to the gossamer 
music of the fairies. Yet by like 
clear signs, they did not lack appre- 
ciation of the silvery tonal color, the 
melodic quiver, so to say, of “Moon- 
light” or of the harmonies at once 
lustrous, spacious, hushed and mys- 
terious, of “Night in Grenada.” As 
readily again, they answered to the 
richness of tone, the ardor of im- 
parting impulse with which Mr. 
Copeland now clothes “Gold Fish” 
and “Images in the Water,” making 
them very rhapsodies of mingled de- 
lineative suggestion and pianisti¢c im- 
agination. The disillusioned, as 
some there are nowadays, over De- 
bussy’s music protest that it sounds 
always self-conscious. Perhaps, 
when a pianist plays it meditatively, 
manneredly ; but hardly so when Mr. 
Copeland, as he now does, gives to 
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tween the full body, the warm color, 
the pictorial fancy of such music as 
—" Fish,” “Night in Grenada,” 
“Images in the Water’ and the 
slighter substance, the more evanes- 
cent color, the slenderer invention, 
as of pale mystery evoked, in “Moon- 
light” or “The Fairies’ Dance’; yet 
one and all of his pieces from De- 
bussy spring into being upon his 
audience as in renewal of the com- 
poser’s imagining, as in quickened 
impulse of his procedure. Mr. Cope- 
land, by grace of temperament, is in- 
tuitive with Debussy where many 
another pianist is merely studious. 
The cool loveliness, alike in curve 
and rhythm, in melody and harmony, 
of Satie’s “Gnossienne’—a _ serene 
frieze of moving figures of chaste 
faney, chiselled in as serene tones 
linked the prefatory Beethoven, Bach 
and Chopin to Debussy and the con- 
cluding Spaniards. From  Bee- 
thoven, the pianist’s choice was the 
first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata which he played in soft lus- 
tres of tone, gentle mouldings of 
phrase and sustained, sensitive line 
well in accord with the music. His 
Bach—four dances as the eighteenth 
century used them in suites—flowed 
limpidly, evenly, rhythmically as al- 
most too elegant and transparent a 
music—the pattern-weaving of the 
court conductor at Céthen unknow- 
ingly as yet the larger ardors of the 
eantor of St. Thomas's Leipzig. 
Chopin beckoned Mr. Copeland to 
a measure of poetry in Waltz and 
Mazurka; to a measure of power in 
the Ballad in G minor. But spon- 
taneity and intuition evade him be- 
fore Chopin as they evade other 
poniate before Debussy. Not the 
arisian but the Pole, becomes at 
Mr. Copeland’s hands a self-con- 
conscious composer. 


- - Boston 











attributes of a finished singer, were responsible for the 
tremendous success scored on this occasion, Of Mme 
Gills’ offerings, those best liked were “Mandoline” 
(Faure,), “Souvenances” (Rachmaninoff), “Phydilé” 
(Duparc). Mrs. Felix Hughes was an admirable ac 
companist. 


Young Artists at Fortnightly Club 


The fourth afternoon concert of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club took place on Tuesday afternoon, December 18, at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre. This was the first appearance 
at the club, of two young artists, Rena Titus, soprano, 
pupil of Felix Hughes, and Dorothy Price, pianist, a pupil 
of Betsy Wyers and later of Ernest Hutchenson. Assist 
ing were Caroline Harter Williams, violinist, and Mrs. 
George Sherwin, pianist, whose appearance in the twenty 
fifth season of the club is made more interesting from the 
fact that she was one of the club members appearing at 
its hrst concert in the first year of its existence, 

The Tartini G minor sonata for violin and piano was 
played with excellent effect by Mrs. Williams and Mrs 
Sherwin. Mrs. Williams was later heard in a group of 
short numbers. Miss Price is a pianist of marked ability 
In her numbers by Bach, Chopin, Glazounoff, Brahms and 
Liszt, she displayed a remarkably good technic and tone 
and played with fine understanding. Miss Titus con- 
tributed two groups of songs. ‘Those especially enjoyed 
were Cyril Scott’s “The Blackbird’s Song,” Cadman’s 
“From the Land of. the Sky-blue Water,” and Spross’ 
“Yesterday and Today.” Miss Titus has a voice of lovely 
quality and wide range. Her diction is good, and together 
with her delightful personality, she won much applause. 
She was accompanied by Winifred Roder. 


Local Singers Show Marked Talent 


Raoul Riendeau, tenor, and Geraldine Canavan, soprano, 
pupils of Celestine Cornclison, scored a great success, 
Friday evening, December 14, when they illustrated Dr 
Elliot Field’s lecture, by songs, which are the settings of 
Eugene Field’s poems. Mr, Riendeau was also heard in 
other numbers. He is a singer of rare promise. His 
voice has a beauty and power which is truly remarkabk 
The smoothness with which he uses it is another delightful 
attribute. It may be said that he has a brilliant future in 
store for him. Miss Canavan, whe possesses a lovely, 
clear soprano voice of sympathetic quality, is a young singer 
of considerable promise. Both singers will repeat the pro 
gram later im the season. 


McQuhae in “The Messiah” 


On December 13, Allen McQuhae, tenor, sang “The 
Messiah” with the Oberlin Musical Union in company with 
Allen Hinckley and Nevada van der Veer. Following are 
some press notices from the Montgomery Advertiser : 


Mr. McQuhae is a singer of wonderful promise. His voice is 
clear and firm, and he won favor through the ease and grace dis 


played in his numbers. He sang difficult numbers and simple met! 
odies with an air that won immediately the plaudits of his audience 
Possessing an unusually pleasing personality in addition to his 


wonderful robust tenor voice, Mr. McQuhae won instant favor 
Singing with Mme. Gills the duet from Act IV of “Romeo an 
Juliet,” the young Irish tenor and Mme. Gills closed one of the 
most enjoyable musical events of the season. The Montgomery 
Music Club is to be congratulated on presenting such a duo of 
Stars at one performance. 
B. F 


Frances Nash Plays with Five Orchestras 


Frances Nash, who has just been hailed by the Kansas 

City press as a “pianistic Galli- Curci,” as “playing as clean 
and true as Godowsky,” and as “possessing the gracious 

composure of Carrefio,” will make her fourth orchestral 
appearance this season on January 23 with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, at Lancaster, Pa. She will mak: 
her fifth orchestral appearance with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in April. 

Miss Nash played the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the regular symphony 
series in its home city early in the season, and since then 
has filled a return engagement with the Kansas City Sym 
ew, Orchestra and made her first appearance with the 
Tri-City Symphony Orchestra. 
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CHICAGO SWEDISH CHORAL head this year, an excellent program was offered under his 
— The numbers were by Van Holt, Cornelius and 
eman. Rose Lutiger Gannon, who has an excellent con- " 
GIVES BIG CHRISTMAS CONCERT tralto voice, sang the solo in ‘the Cornétius number, and 
N Of Gustaf co rendered effectively: the offertory, 
ew ficers of . “a Adam’s “Holy Night.” 
Orchestra Association—“Chimes of Normandy” by Boston j j 
English Opera Company—Edgar Nel 's Choi Apollo Club Chooses Inadequate Soloists 
ical g e aa hoirs—Sunday Rae ——s review was published in the Chicago Her- 
—Conservator otes ald, under the signature of its able critic, Felix Borowski, 
aoe y following the performance of “The Messiah,” given by the 
Chicago, Il, December 29, 1613 Clyde M. Cs ; Apollo Club on Friday evening, December 28: 
At its Christmas concert at Orchestra Hall, Wednesday yde M. Carr; first vice-president, Charles H. Hammill; Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” was offered by the Apollo Club 
evening, the Swedish Choral C mt Hy esday second vice-president, Joseph Adams; 5 at Orchestra Hall last evening. The gathering that was attracted 
i horal Club, Edgar A. Nelson, conduc- Otis: treasure y JOST ’ secretary, Philo A to that place was less. numerous than of yore, a circumstance which 
bor, offered to a capacity house an excellent and exception- sel ig th prstecosa? and business manager, Frederick J. Wes- may be interpreted as significant of he decay of public affection 
ally well sung program. Hugo Wolf's cantata, “Christmas $; assistant, Henry A. Vogeli. for oratorio in general and of Handel’s composition in particular. 
Night,” and Massenet’s oratorio, “M; se # if : Rie If it is true that the community no longer is filled with the great 
epg Elagpw cts ve oS OF orto, “Mary Magdalen,” made Chimes of Normandy” by Boston English Opera yearning for “The Messiah” which distinguished its attitude in the 
Swedi h Ct <y: s entertainment Without doubt the In its le ue Poy m days that are no more, it is also true that the Apollo Club appears = 
i ish Chora Club is one of the best organizations of its : s last week but one the Boston English Opera Com- to be somewhat weary of a masterpiece which it has presented twice 
ind in Chicago, and it has been brought to this high stand- Pea, put on an excellent production of Planquette’s  {n’Orc for nearly half a century, The presentation of the oratorio 
ard through the dilige : é : $s high stand- “Chimes of Normandy.” Wh hi ;. s in Orchestra Hall was far from being lacking in skill. The chorus 
cient leade . igent and unflagging efforts of its effi it 7 S andy, . en this organization opened sang well, intelligently, with ¢xcellent observation of nuance, but ae 
~ * eader, Edgar Nelson. A thorough musician, Mr. ” season at the Strand, it had planned a season of only the singing lacked inspiration. There was but little enthusiasm, but F 
Nelson is well equipped as a conductor and knows the both weeks, but so great was the success of the venture, ioe ate uae moo ae he smarehes titans Seve wee 
ter a a thus being able to obtain the desired te 1 a and financially, that the season stretched of giving repose to a work which, after it, hes tabored adie 
results, vidence of this fact was the authoritative and - 0 fourteen weeks, with large attendances at every per- for 176 years to give pleasure—and something more than that—to 
excellent labors accomplished under his lead, fot only by formance. The Wednesday and Saturday matinees were the pores of ts ag . : 
the « ors, but by the members of the Chicago Symphony . a sold out, which goes to show that there is a place stimulating. Lucille Secvencon grew Fy org 8 Sanaa 
TERESA, who turnished sympathetic and admirable ac- Chin » English opera when properly given. In “The tional manner, which is precisely the manner in which “The 
companiments, Some splendid work was done in the can- times” Joseph Sheehan alternated with Arthur Deane as yen gh not be sung. Mrs. Downing, who knew her oratorio 
tata, but it was in the Massenet oratorio that the club did med and Agnes Scott Longan with Miss St. Claire as of Sh ear tel es Ss ake ee ens ecue. The 
its most effective and convincing singing. Good, solid tone rermaine. Throughout the entire season at the Strand, men were N J. Brines, a tenor who is ‘not yet sufficiently equi oo 
both in pianissimo and fortissimo passages, incisive pln Miss Longan proved a splendid ac uisition, and by her ~ wie a, triumph in the Apollo Club’s annual celebration, and Her- “ 
and spirited and enthusiastic singing were salient points in admirable interpretations of the different roles and her inet aoe” Me win Gung Setter on previous cocamens than be sang 
the renditions . —s repo eecee much to the success of each opera "The "Mental" das venues ee loi S 
Mr. Nelson has every reason to feel proud of the excel- in which she appeared, ma pid atec with otner so oists on Sun- 
lent success the Swedish Choral Club oe Do aie dhe signe N 5 yee day, December 30. he critics in Chicago were unanimous 
a highly pleased audience F 0 o German Singing in Kinsey Series in condemning the work of the soloists. 
rp ! Wrene = Thieme of several sohetete, tnctading a apy I, ae German singing will be allowed Chicago Orchestra “Pop” 
: o-soprano, as well as a local soprano, at the series of musicales given at the Zi 
tenor and baritone. In “Christmas Night” Miss Wri ht Wednesday morning saiecabe sta : ee s One of the regular popular concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
disclosed her lovely voice to excellent advantage J het. © sey. Mr, Kinsey has returned m ae tali of Car D.Kin- phony Orchestra was presented Thursday evening before 
ing her listeners from the start This ; A ’ mn mw t: ‘ si I any recita ists programs in the usual sold-out “popular” house 
soprano al ang with ¢ ‘ling eff - admirable mezzo- the last fifteen days, asking that songs in the German ‘2 
ano also sang elling effect the music allotted to tongue be replaced by others. This rule has nothin i 
Martha in the oratorio with the Chicago Musical College, but as far as the View ‘ Apes Consnrentary. ete 
Criesiiten-Ritiiibitind: Cine rem Theetve and Kinsey’s series are concerned there will Lome ype a a program of choice American 
- ve no German sung. and Frenc ; » Chicag POR EF 5 
‘ lo fill the vacancy caused by the death of George E. a8 pine 5 a Thursday Pn ig a oF ey ne oe 
ae See a supporting the Chicago gar Nelson's Choirs in Christmas Programs being at the piano. She was most cordially received by 
ghee a tee pases Horace S. Oakley a trustee. A man of many activities is Edgar Nelson, who is the a very large audience. 
a Jr > voard were re-elected and the able director of several choral organizations here, besides _ Victor Garwood and Karleton Hackett addressed the 
g rs chosen for the next year: President, being one of the best pianists and accompanists one might Chicago Woman’s Club on “Modern Music” at the regular 
choose. For last Sunday Mr. Nelson arranged special — at the Fine Arts Building, December 20. 
FRANCESCO Christmas programs both at the Oak Park Presbyterian ssons will be resumed Monday, December 31, after a 
ub. 1e choir of the church, under Mr. Nelson’s di- 
cont ain Vee Placing and Coaching for , Stage and Reci recta was assisted by an additional quartet made up of The Symphony Concert 
“ Recital ? : : . 
endios 780 Pine Arte Buliding, Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 a are -ronnae Mrs. M. R. McBride and Herbert Two Americans were represented on the Chicago Sym- 
at — sé iller, the wide y known Chicago baritone, besides Julius phony Orchestra’s program of December 28 and 29, Gustav 
armen, utist, of the Chicago Orchestra, and Mr. Ham- Strube by his overture “Puck” and Victor Herbert by his ‘ 
“oiy Bee 10 played the chimes. Gustav Holmquist, who is Irish rhapsody. Strube’s overture, which opened the pro- 
ORY the bass of the regular church choir, sang with his cus- gtam and was splendidly performed, had been heard be- 
tomary art the offertory solo, “Nazareth” (Gounod). Mr. fore at these concerts, but Herbert's rhapsody was 
KERHETH M, BRADLEY, President EDGAR A. NELSON, Asso, Director Nelson rendered on the organ, “Christmas in Sicily” (Yon) sented for the first time yoy oe ie a¥ s. aes 
and “Hosanna” (Dubois) in his most convincing manner. reading under Conductor Stock and ait ith th ~ ier 
EXPRESSION In the afternoon, the choir and the Sunday school chor 1 of the li " ety 
LANGUAGES * sen Gaal : nday chorus approval of the listeners. Other numbers were Widor’s 
an tatiatiie at i BS a yanig 3 oF oe. The musical selections were chorale and variations, the solo part being played by Enrico ” 
of nati vent raw udley Buck’s cantata, “The Coming of the Tramonti, the soloist of th : = ' 
King,” and Ale yep ee ing he , the soloist o the week; the “Dance of Lymphs 
Faculty of Sixty Includes Th ~ 1 ; br ee Smee’ The Story of Christmas." and Satyrs,” from Schumann’s “Amor and Psyche” pa 
ae e chorus sang “Praise Ye the Father” (Gounod) and Schubert's “ : ” : ’ 
ty ee heed Biter Pergolesi’s “Glory to God in the Highest.” The pa cant fin te fron ie ere Wee. Se rn ee 
Edgar —— Mme. Justine Wegener was under the direction of Mrs, Sherman T. AR new Stock rom leis quintet for striigs, arranged by Frederick “—— 
HW. Withelm Nordin Witton, Bleste the author, and the music under the direction of Edgar ‘ 
Gerthe Seenes Mee tulle Riley on =e tye at =~ piano. The Knupfer Studios 
the Sunday Evening Club, at which is 
TARLES W CLARE == THEODORE sriEninG ad ch Mr. Nelson is the aa Ping olan centered by the junior department on 
fe-sngaged Will conduct Master-Class Saturday, December 22. Special mention is deserved b, 

Only Conservatory in Ch Aureli a Alice Kavanagh, Erica Wiener, Carmen Alvarez, Selipsase 
y t 4 ra gp faculty D a Bertha Garland, Irving Goldberg and Charles 
of famous artists with the privilege of ial we laps 

Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital New cla i in hi : 
Studi ae P sses are being formed in history of music and “oe 
attractive dormitories for Students jo: 923 Kimball - . “Gnieago. Il, interpretation under the tuition of didetde Braue. 
For 1917-18 Catalog and Dormitory Applications ad : The weekly practice classes of Mr. Knupfer’ ist- 
bP dress Pia n i st pupils will be r d Tuesd ] . s artist 
EDWARD U. SCHWENKER, Sec’y. 800 N. Clark St.. Chica OLF BRUNE, esumed on lLuesday, January 6. 
° ° 1 ** co, Ml. 
‘mac 
Steno eal ait tumaes ae Sunday Concerts, December 30 
Alter 11 years of most successtul 821 Kimball Hall Bullding, Chicago, Ill. nee Se . 
MAURICE “= nh 1301 On Sunday, December 30, as soloist with the American 
BERLIN apap Symphony Orchestra, Sidney Silber accomplished some 
add eat ote BECK Leading Baritone poo «| ee playing. In Saint-Saéns’ G minor con- 
ané ' Chicago certo, his broa sweeping tone, brilliant technic and musi- 
VIENNA Concert - Recital Opera Association = cal imaginativeness made his rendition a masterpiece. He 
! Address: Julius Daiber -< Audneclan Theatre, Chicoce won page and distinct success. At the same con- 
eturncd tol DANIST eee Hadley’s “Herod” overture, given its first fe 
-PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANI ' icago performance, proved another orchestral gem 
CHICAGO Residence Stadler 645 Greenwood a VI Teacher o! Hadley’s prolific pen, though the American Schcny 
Chicago, Phone: Drexel 3587. SINGING ga ee meee tp the composition’s demands, espe- T 
cially the brasses. adley conducted. Arthur Dunham’s 
| 141 West 79th Street - New York city Philharmonic Orchestra gave a benefit concert for the 
Wichit S h Or ches Nery Relief Society at the Illinois Theatre. John Alden 
a ymp ony tra J A or gece s “Water Colors,” arranged for voice, orchestra 
MES “ piano, and Harold Henry's playing were features of 
Season 1917-1 8, October to April the concert. Henry’s clean cut, brilliant and skilful inter- 
RAFAEL NAVAS - Cond rSrudalic eine’ tha tenet aie Danae 
. onductor | ab SS. e orchestra, under Dunham, , 
BASSO was in fine fettle and gave splendid — to the soloists. ’ 
EANNETTE Cox. 
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Spiering as a Conductor 


Six years have elapsed since Theodore Spiering, spring- 
ing into the breach caused by Gustav Mahler’s fatal illness, 
carried to successful completion the season of New York 
Philharmonic concerts in the spring of 1911. The New 
York press at the time gave full acknowledgment to the 
splendid achievement which, owing to the fact that Spier- 
ing had to stand the test of juxtaposition to Mahler’s 
genius, made it especially noteworthy. Spiering’s Ameri- 
canism no doubt prevented his consideration for the per- 
manent post at the time. The records he made for him- 
self in Berlin during the three years just prior to the war 
has been chronicled more than once, but for those who may 
still be uninformed it will suffice to refer to his association 
with the People’s Free Stage as their musical adviser and 
conductor of their symphony concerts, and to the series of 
novelty concerts presented with the Philharmonic and 
Bliithner orchestras. 

A most unusual list of first performances included the 
following presentations : 


te Be OE TE on ps cc accadectcvesacacescatubaenas Max Reger 
PEE: Ve esRae (ed tVER ehiveVeedevesirerssees Ernst von Dohnanyi 
Ror eer ee TC eee ETE CIE ee ee Paul Dukas 
ID iackcecocsyt ipaek conse saqgaeaws es cvews Georges Enesco 
Greeremme, “AA the TRING”. oie vcscvcvcetUccceseuecsaes Hugo Kaun 
he CEO ns cesdvccsosyarscvactecentenen Frederic Delius 
NN icin oct bakin mathe teas’) bee Paul Graener 
Dionysian Fantasy .......-seecescess ..+-Sigmund von Hausegger 
Symphony and Piano Concerto ...........+. rs. H. H. A. Beach 
The Culprit Fay ........... KoeeedPdedvrdesccssvesds Henry Hadley 
BOE Seiwoncesisvdedvhi te hee bbseSyUbbveresse tress Alfredo Casella 
The Conqueror, a symphonie-satyric tone 

poem dedicated to Spiering .........++.... E. N. von Reznicek 


Reviewing the first performance of this last work (De- 
cember, 1913), the entire Berlin press acclaimed Spiering 
in the most enthusiastic manner as a conductor of the first 
rank. 

The outbreak of the war brought Spiering back to his 
native country, and had it not been for the immediate de- 
mand in which the artist found himself as a violin soloist 
and instructor, the years would have hung heavily upon 
his hands. With the political situation giving enforced 
recognition to American artists, it is to be hoped that one 
of the important orchestral posts now hanging in the bal- 
ance will go to the distinguished American. 


Central Concert Company Activities 

The Central Concert Company of Detroit, W. H. C. 
Burnett, director, is planning what is practically an inno- 
vation for that city by putting on a Sunday night popular 
concert, January 13, with Eddy Brown and Nina Morgana 
in joint recital. It is many years since Detroit has had 
a concert of that kind on Sunday evening, and if the ex- 
periment proves successful, the Centra! Concert Company 
intends to carry the idea further. The next concert in 
the regular course of the organization is scheduled for 
January 8, when Ysaye and Godowsky will give a joint 
recital. It is reported that every indication points to an- 
other capacity house in the Arcadia series of concerts. 
The Central Concert Company expects to put on a course 
next year as extensive and important as the one now run- 
ning, and the head of the organization states that he has 
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no fear of selling out the house in advance for 1918-19. 
[he public and the critics of Detroit have been more than 
satished with the offerings of the present season. 


SOME ARTISTS OF THE 
WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 








Many Well Known Singers Studying with Eminent 
Teacher 

Among the 150 artists and pupils who are studying at 

the New York studios of Herbert Witherspoon are to 

be found many whose name and art are well known to 

the musical public of this country. Florence Hinkle sang 
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Photo by Bain News Service. 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


The vocal teacher, from a photograph taken recently at 
his New York studios, where 150 students are enrolled. 
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the soprano solos in “The Messiah,” at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on December 20, with the Columbia University 
Chorus under the direction of Walter Henry Hall. That 
same unqualified success which has come to be associated 
with her name marked her work on this occasion. Mme. 
Hinkle will be heard in most of the principal cities of the 
country this season, and as her voice is in better condition 
than ever, music lovers are certain to be given a treat. 
Another Witherspoon artist who has accomplished much 
is Mabel Garrison, who recently returned from a most 
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successful tour to her duties as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. She appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Karl Muck; 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch. Her success at these concerts has been re 
markable, and she has been highly praised for the unusual 
excellence of her vocal technic 

In referring to Miss Garrison as a pupil of Mr. Wither- 
spoon, it is with the desire of giving credit to Miss Gat 
rison for her diligence, care, preparation and attention to 
her teacher’s able instruction. As a student, she is an 
example to aspiring pupils. Unfortunately, there is a 
tendency on the part of many artists to withhold the 
credit from teachers. However, Miss Garrison is one of 
the exceptions, for notwithstanding her high position in 
her profession, both in opera and concert, she realizes the 
necessity of taking advantage of all that can be given by 
an instructor who possesses knowledge. This also anpvlies 
to Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, and is undoubtedly one 
of the secrets of their success. 

Merle Alcock, one of America’s leading contraltos, re- 
turned to New York recently, after a most successful west- 
ern tour, and immediately journeyed to Boston, where she 
appeared as soloist with the Handel and Haydn Society in 2 
performance of “The Messiah.” Lambert Murphy, tenor, is 
having one of the busiest seasons of his career, and already 
has been booked for nearly seventy concerts. An excep 
tionally busy season is also reported by Olive Kline, so 
prano, who will give her first New York recital in March, 
when an especially interesting program is promised. Karl 
Formes recently returned to the metropolis from the 
Pacific Coast, where he enjoyed marked success as a mem- 
ber of the La Scala Opera Company 

te was especially successful as the Count de Luna in 
“Trovatore,” as Ashton in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” as 
the Toreador in “Carmen.” 


Maryon Martin Musicale 


Ten leading pupils selected from the large class under 
the instruction of Maryon Martin were heard in a stu 
dents’ recital, recently at Lynchburg, Va This teacher 
considers such public appearances most necessary She 


says rightly, “A student of music must not only know how 
to sing, but also how to present herself and her 
acceptably to her audience 
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Reminders of Success in New York Recital November 26 


“This singer, daughter of Mark Twain, is an artist whose improvement is continuous.” 
“Clara Clemens’ advance over previous appearances is notable and she is one of the best exponents of 
American Art in the concert field at this time.” 
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Press Extollations 


Mme. Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, distinguished both as pi- 
anist and orchestral conductor, is a con- 
tralto singer of songs who, ever since 
her reappearance in America several 
years ago, has been unable to make the 
impression she should, by reason of an 
extremely faulty production of tone. 
Yesterday afternoon she gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, and not a little of 
this unfortunate disability seemed to 
have been overcome. Instead of sing- 
ing with clouded quality of voice, Mme. 
Clemens was able to deliver her songs 


with generally unhampered natural 
fineness of tone. Moreover, the flexi- 
bility of the voice was _ increased 


through its better placement and more 
free production, and a wider variety of 
dramatic shading was consequently pos- 
sible for interpretative purposes. This 
was chiefly noticeable in some of the 
old Italian airs, with which she opened 
her program, and especially in Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak” and Bizet’s dainty 
“L’Avril.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch played his 
wife’s accompaniments as only a pianist 
of his great gifts could—Evening Mail. 


At Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
Mrs. Clara Clemens gave a song recital 
Mrs. Clemens never had sung here with 
in the presence of a friendly audience. 





so much command of mezza-voce or of 
the legato style as she exhibited yester- 
day. As usual, warmth of feeling and 
a cultivated intelligence marked her 
performance; often she showed a fine 
sense of design and climax in the in- 
terpretation of a song. An interesting 
program included pieces of various pe- 
riods in Italian, in French, in German 
and in English. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played for his wife superexcellent ac- 
companiments. Gorgeous were the flo- 
ral tributes, It is worthy of note that 
Mrs. Clemens sang, in addition to the 
program, the National Anthem of her 
father’s country—New York Globe. 


Clara Clemens, contralto, daughter of 
Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall to an appre- 
ciative audience. Her musical schooling 
enables her to get at the gist of a song 
and her interpretations are sound and 
enlightening. Two songs written by her 
husband, who was a most acceptable ac- 
companist, were thoroughly liked.—New 
York World. 


Mme. Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, gave her first song recital of the 
season yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall, with her distinguished hushand as 
her associate at the piano. That this 
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American singer is an artist in the true 
sense of the word has long since been 
recognized. At the same time most of 
her admirers have been fully aware that 
she was not employing the means at her 
disposal to best advantage. To judge 
from her performance yesterday, how- 
ever, Mme. Clemens, having at last dis- 
covered that her voice has the character- 
istics of a mezzo-soprano rather than a 
contralto, is now turning her efforts in 
the right direction—New York Ameri- 
can, 


Mme. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 
daughter of Mark Twain, and concert 
contralto, gave her first recital here 
this season yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall with her husband, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, at the piano. Opening her 
program with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” she sang Italian, French and Rus- 
sian songs. Although Mme. Clemens 
has heen most favorably known here as 
a sinyer of ‘German Lieder, it was in 
French and Russian selections that she 
made her best impression. Generally 
speaking, Mme. Clemens sang lighter 
and with more smoothness of tone than 
formerly. Debussy’s “C'est l’extase” 
was sung so well that the audience de- 
manded a_ repetition. Moussorgsky’s 
“Hopak” also was done, with more deli 
cacy than she usually has shown at her 
recitals. There few dramatic 


were 


Aeolian Hall, 








things of the type which Mme. Clemens 
generally sings on her program The 


New York Herald 


Yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall, 
another singer who uses her brains—in 
herited from Mark Twain—as 
her voice, Clara Clemens, 
a program of Italian 
and Russian songs. Her husband, Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, was at the piano, a 
tower of strength, as usual, and a most 
sympathetic companion. The “Si ella 
mercede,” sung by her in a charmingly 
light and airy way, is presumably by 
Leonardo Vinci, of the eighteenth cen 
tury, who composed more than forty 
operas. There was much feeling in the 
rendering of the Gluckish, elegiac 
“Vogl’ io morire,” by Astorga. In the 
French group the audience liked par- 
ticularly Bizet’s “L’Avril,” which was 
done in the true Gallic spirit, and had to 
be repeated. As the recital progressed 
the singer’s voice warmed up and 
gained in quality. It has improved since 
last year. There are bars and whole 
phrases in which it has the vibrant 
beauty ef Schumann-Heink’s great or 
gan, but this level is not held. To atone 
for these lapses this singer has a grasp 


well as 
was heard in 
French, German 


of the soul-qualities of music which 
few vocalists possess; and these, after 
all, are the more important—The Eve 


ning Post. 
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OBITUARY 
Carlo Mora 
Carlo Mora, a well known and able mysician of Italian 
rth, passed away on December 23, 1917, at the Home for 
Retired Music Teachers, in Germantown, Pa. Signor 
Mora was a native of Norara (Piedmont), Italy, and grew 
{ d musical surroundings. His parents were noted 
nwers, and among the friends of his youth were Arditti, 
fattei and both the Patti sisters He came to America 
irly age, but returned to Italy for his musical 
tucks After appearing in England as a concert pianist, 
he came once more to America, where his talents secured 
peedy recognition He played the great organ at the 
eniig of the Centennial Exposition in 1876. Later, he 
retired from the concert stage and engaged in teaching and 
position Among his best known compositions are 
In Confidence” and “Felicita.” He had a genial tem 
ment and was ever alert to do kindnesses, 
Mrs. Emil Baur 

Mr Emil Baur, mother of the Misses Bertha and 
Wanda Baur, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


died at her home in Cincinnati on Monday, December 24 
he was a sister-in-law of the late Clara Baur, founder 
f the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Services were 
held at the home on Christmas Day, and interment took 
ice the following day in the old family lot at Ann Arbor, 
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Campanini Introduces Sylvio Lazzari 

Cleofonte Campanini invited Chicago musical critics to 
a luncheon at the Congress Hotel on Friday, December 28, 
in order to introduce Sylvia Lazzari, the eminent French 

nposer, who has just arrived from Paris to direct his 
new opera, “Le Sauteriot,” which is to be given its world 
premicre soon at the Auditorium. Besides the critics and 
the host, were present Henry Hadiey, whose opera “Azora” 
was produced last week, and Arthur Nevin, whose “Daugh- 
ter of the Forest” is also to be given its world premiére 


under the direction of the composer on Saturday, January 
918; Charles Nixon, and Julius Daiber, executive secre- 


tary of the Chicago Opera Association. Short addresses 
were made by Campanini, who introduced Mr. Lazzari as 
one of the greatest French composers of the day. Campa- 
nini said; “In introducing to you Mr. Lazzari, who has 


come from Paris to direct his work, which will have 
its world premiére here soon, | feel that you are 
mecting one ot the greatest trench composers, whose 
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work you will soon judge here. I take this op- 
portunity also to inform you that the same opera 
will be presented this winter in New York under my 
management” (as already known to readers of the 
Musica Courter). Campanini went on speaking in 
praise of the French composer, and also spoke very 
highly of both the American composers present on the oc- 
casion. Mr. Lazzari answered in French and thanked his 
host most warmly for his kind reception, He said that, 
though his opera had been accepted and was under con- 
tract by the management of the Paris Opéra-Comique, he 
had been successful in removing it from the French capital 
before its production there, to export it with himself to 
America, stating that it was his way to do his bit in thank- 
ing the American nation for having joined the cause of the 
Allies. Mr, Hadley also expressed openly his gratitude 
to General Director Campanini for having produced his 
work and assured him that all the American composers of 
the future would feel that Campanini has done and is do- 
ing more for American composers than any other operatic 
manager in the world. Arthur Nevin in his soldier’s uni- 
form got up and he, too, thanked Campanini for what he 
had done for him and informed the critics present that he 
had dedicated “The Daughter of the Forest” to Maestro 
Campanini, a just tribute to the genial head of the Chicago 
Opera Association, Arthur Nevin, next to whom the 
writer had the honor of being seated, informed him that 
he was neither a major nor a colonel as published in the 
dailies some time ago, but was doing his bit as band driller 
with the thirty-sixth division. Mr. Nevin has many inter- 
esting anecdotes already to tell, some of which will find 
place in these columns shortly. It may be added that Mrs. 
Nevin is doing her duty in Europe as one of the head 
nurses at the front and that two of his sons are seeing duty 
now with the United States Army in France. R. D. 


Max Jacobs for American Composers 


Max Jacoh’s plan in his present series of orchestral con- 
certs in New York to give frequent hearings to American 
composers is appreciated hy that branch of our native mu- 
sical profession, as the attached documentary evidence 
shows. It is part of a letter received by Mr. Jacobs from 
Arthur Hartmann, and it brings out the point that unless 
American composers are in a position to hear their works 
performed, they will not be encouraged to create scores. 
Mr. Hartmann writes: 

Let me once again assure you of my very real appreciation and 
gratitude for having given me an opportunity to hear what one of 
my scores sounds like. You are helping in a great movement for 
the American composer, and you are helping, too, to give him an oppor 
tunity to see—in a public test—whether a child of his brain has 
body, weight and substance, and whether he can stand on his own 
legs. I wish, too, to thank you for the real interest you brought 
to bear in carefully rehearsing my two small pieces. With the 
assurance of my most sincere respect and gratitude, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Artuur HARTMANN. 
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Elman unfailingly writes for his instrument with the 
uppermost in his mind 
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Originality, depth of fecling and modernity of construction 


rhese Concert Transcriptions constitute what may justly be termed a royal addition to the existing class of the modern 
concert solo which in plan, purpose and effect, embody all those standards of musicianship, technical mastery, dynamic 
refinement and indescribable interpretative possibilities which : y 
our time (Discount 50%) 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Original Compositions and Concert Transcriptions 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
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mark this as a most unusual piece of writing. Mischa 
melodic, the expressive and singing qualities of the violin 


SERENADE..........S. V. Rachmaninoff .75 
GRANDMOTHER’S MENUET..E. Grieg .so 


have become so indispensable to the concert players of 
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Chicago, 335 So. Wabash Avenue 
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Direction, EVELYN HOPPER 


KEMP STILLINGS 


A Violinist with “TECHNIQUE, TALENT and MAG- 
NETISM.” ‘Touring the Middle West till January 31st. 


Appearing in lone recital 


Jointly with Frances Nash 


Orchestra 


Soloist with Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra 


with St. Louis Symphony 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Happy Percy, the Cheer Up Man,” as His Boys Call 
Him 


Percy Heémus, America’s baritone, is seen in the ac- 
companying pictures with his men at Pelham Bay Naval 
reserve. These are the first pictures of Mr. Hemus in 
uniform and are reproduced here through the courtesy 
of the Universal Animated Weekly. It is a decided 
change from the recital platform to song leader of a 
camp, but Mr. Hemus, always noted for his versatility, 
has found his surroundings congenial. To the men he 
is “happy Percy” and his jovial smile greets them through- 
out all their training. The men are taught to sing on the 
march and no matter how long the day’s march may be, 
this “cheer up” man is with them to lead them in their 
songs. 

The men are enjoying some excellent concerts which 
Mr. Hemus arranges for them. The last one was given 
the night after Christmas and included such artists as 
Alice Eversman, of the Metropolitan Opera; Emma Rob- 
erts, the contralto; Evelyn Starr, violinist; and George 
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Photos © by Universal Animated Weekly. 
PERCY HEMUS, 
Song leader, and his boys of the Pelham Bay Naval Reserves. 
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Harris, Jr., tenor; substituting for Theo Karle who was 
unable to sing on account of a cold. Last but not least 
Percy Hemus sang for his men, who show a real affec- 
tion for him. To quote one of the sailors, “life at Pel- 
ham with a song leader like ours is great.” 





Vera Kaighn, Lyric and Dramatic Soprano 


Vera Kaighn, ite well known Pittsburgh soprano, has 
been visiting in the East during the holidays. A favor- 
ite in the Middle West, Miss Kaighn owes a large meas- 
ure of her success to the fact that she is able to sing 
both lyric and dramatic numbers with equal ease and 
effectiveness. This ability has been recognized by the 
public and press, and many have heen the favorable com- 
ments on the subject. Not only is she able to present 
excerpts from oratorios and operas with unusual dra- 
matic effect, but in the ballad, folksong and Lieder she 
is heard to equal advantage. 


Helena Theodorini a Spy? 

It is reported that Helena Theodorini, an opera singer 
well known particularly in South America, has been ar- 
rested by officers of a French cruiser on the charge of 
being a spy for Count Luxburg.’ The story bears every 
mark of being a press agent fabrication, 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
(Continued from page 5.) 


Barnby and Sullivan as three exponents and contemporaries 
of the English school, dwelling at length on the charac- 
teristics of each composer. He also compared Stanford 
and Martin in a like manner and expressed his views freely 
in regard to their works. “Economy is the soul of art,” 
said Dr. Parker, “and art without economy is not worth 
having. There ave just two schools of church music—the 
Roman Catholic which reached its highest point in Pales- 
trina and the German Protestant school, which reached its 
highest point in the works of Bach. There is an antiquity 
creeping into the modern church music which is a very 
good quality. Russian music is purely vocal, homophonic 
in form but in many parts. The music of the future will 
polyphonic.” He mentioned R. Huntington Woodman and 
Arthur Whiting as the best examples of modern American 
composers of church music. 

Prof. Walter Henry Hall was then called to the platform 
for his address upon choral conducting. Prof. Hall’s 
paper was short but most interesting. He stated that a 
good conductor must possess both natural and acquired 
qualities, that personality plays a very large part in the 
successful conductor’s role and that above all he must be 
able to dominate without domineering his chorus. 


Russian Cathedral Choir 


At 12 o'clock, noon, the choir of the Russian Cathedral, 
New York, under the direction of Mr. Gorokhoff, gave a 
recital of Russian church music which was extremely in- 
teresting. The choir of approximately twenty boys and 
eight men, all of them of serious mien, sang in Russian, 
without accompaniment, retaining a definite pitch and 
making a distinct impression. They are trained to the ut- 
most degree by Mr. Gerokhoff and sing much of the music 
from memory. The trouble with the whole thing (for 
there is trouble) is that this music is an exercise in melan- 
choly. Weird minor strains follow one another incessant- 
ly with very little music containing spirit. There is a bass 
who might better be called a contra-bass, for he thinks 
nothing of singing down the scale below the bass clef to 
the B flat below the second line. They sang’works by 
Balakireff, Kaslatsky, Cheznikoff, Rachmaninoff and 
Gretchaninoff, all with fine detail of expression. The 
“Credo,” an alto boy chanting an obligato 
on a monetone, was extremely effective, 
and the closing number, a litany, was un- 
doubtedly the most enjoyable of all. “Amer 
ica,” sung in English closed the morning 
session. 

Afternoon Session 


Luncheon was then served in the college 
lunch room, and the assembly again gath- 
ered in the afternoon to listen to H. Augus- 
tine Smith, professor of ministry of music, 
department of religious education, at Bos- 
ton University. His subject was “Children’s 
Choirs in Non-Liturgical Churches.” Mr. = 
Smith gave a résume of his sixteen years’ | 
work in Chicago, in which he organized and 
carried on choirs for people from all ages 
from five years to ninety-five years. He has 
perfected his system somewhat along the 
lines of the public school, and the results 
he has achieved, especially with the chil- 
dren, are remarkable. 

Harold D. Phillips, M. A., Mus. Bac., 
(Cantab.), F. R. C. O., a very serious 
minded gentleman strictly of the English 
schoo!, although at present director of the 
organ department of Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore, was the next speaker, and read a very lengthy 
paper on “The Cultural Influence of Music.” It dealt mostly 
in the abstract, in atmospheres of angels and arch- angels, 
just the kind of a story to read before retiring to insure 
pleasant dreams. 

Prof. Hamilton C. Macdougal, of Wellesley College, 
read a few interesting letters from the alumni, in which 
they stated the influences of their work in the college choir 
upon their life after leaving college. There was a wide 
variety of experiences, and Mr. Macdougal also gave some 
interesting statistics as to the number of alumni from Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar, Smith and Wellesley who continued in 
the music profession after their college careers. There was 
noted about thirty-three per cent. 


Tattersall’s Recital 


Richard Tattersall, organist of Old St. Andrew's Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto, Canada, gave a recital contain- 
ing numbers ranging from Bach to Vierne and Horatio 
Parker, which was a scholarly, dignified affair. He played 
Harwood’s “Dithyramb” with breadth and nobility of con- 
ception. He succeeded in making Parker’s monotonous 
scherzo, from a sonata, interesting, playing the thirds with 
clean cut rhythm. Bach’s prelude and fugue in G major 
gave him opportunity for display of solid musicianshif and 
fluent pedal technic. The peculiar harmony in Vierne’s 
cantilene in A minor, an intermezzo, and a brilliant per- 
formance of “The Ride of the Valkyries ” closed the pro- 
gram worthily. Mr. Tattersall is representative of all that 
is best in the organist’s world of Canada, and was heard 
with ee e interest. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music at City College, 
whose W: onan and Sunday recitals on this organ have 
made his playing familiar, gave the evening recital, open- 
ing his program with Chaffin’s chromatic prelude and 
fantasie. This is dedicated to Mr. Baldwin, whose initials 
are suggested hy a theme in octaves, which occurs near the 
beginning. The tones are E flat, A and B flat, in German 
nomenclature Es, A, B. Mr. Baldwin's playing of the 
prelude to “Parsifal,” of Joseph Bonnet’s chaconne (dedi- 
cated to Mr. Baldwin), and particularly his playing of 
Reubke’s sonata, “The Ninety-fourth Psalm,” was ex- 
tremely effective. No organ in or near New York ap- 
proaches the instrument at City College for rightful in- 
terpretation of Reubke’s monumental, descriptive work. 


Third Day, December 28 


Reports of Chapters were submitted by * folowing 
New England, Mme. Hall-Whytock, A. A. ; Central 





New York, Professor Carter; Western New Fork Stewart 
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.music yet I like the Puritan form better.” 
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Dean; Pennsylvania, Dr. Alexander West and Ralph 

Kinder ; Maryland, Willard Dean; Washington, D. C., 
Edgar Priest; Georgia, Mr. Poole: Northern Ohio, Mr. 
Hall. The chapters of Missouri, Nebraska and California 
sent letters of greeting. 

“Choirs of Various Kinds; Their Difficulties and Inspira- 
tions” occupied the attention of the organists for the re- 
mainder of the morning, Ralph Kinder, A. A. G, O. organ- 
ist of Trinity Church of Philadelphia, read a most interest- 
ing paper on the “Mixed Choirs.” To Mr. Kinder’s idea 
the mixed choir has no superior. He believes that greater 
and better results can be obtained with the same or less 
amount of effort expended with a mixed choir because of 
the better intelligence and maturity of the members. In 
selecting applicants Mr. Kinder gives preference to Christ- 
ians or.those who in their hearts are in sympathy with and 
not antagonistic to the spirit of worship and devotion. 
Quality of the voice is the first requisite, quantity of tone 
and musical ability being of secondary consideration. The 
organist’s weekly conference with his rector is of the most 
importance as the harmony of the pulpit and choir stalls 
should be carefully arranged with respect to each other. 
Mr. Kinder ‘aid particular stress upon the fact that few 
choirmasters kuow their choir music sufficiently well be- 
fore teaching it to their choirs. This is a de; lorable fact 
and one of the reasons of poor church music. 

Ten minutes discussion followed after which Edgar 
Priest, A. R. M. C. M., organist of the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of Washington, D. C., spoke*on “Boy 
Choirs.” Mr. Priest evidently experiences few if any 
of the difficulties which confront the choir masters of the 
usual boy choirs. He likens his choir work to the trading 
of the business world—the choirmaster being the propri- 
etor of the store and the choir boys the customers. Just 
so long as the customers are pleased with the value they 
receive, they will remain faithful customers and advertise 
their satisfaction among their friends. So with the boys, 
and if they are kept at work, good discipline will prevail. 
The young minds are receptive but not retentive. They 
can be made to become retentive however to a greater or 
less degree by using the system of comparison in teaching 
the music to the Loys. This consists of the correct and 
incorrect renditions by which the boys realize the dif- 
ference. As the boys are taught to be critics, they begin 

to take vital interest in the work. Discussion followed. 
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PRINCIPAL GATEWAY, CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK, WHERE THE 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS HELD ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
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“Quartet Choirs” was the subject of the address by Fred- 
erick Schlieder, F. A. G. O., organist of the St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church. Mr. Schlieder in his typical humorous 
manner said there were few inspirations and many diffi- 
culties with quartet choirs. In the first place they are 
entirely inadequate for church worship and often consist 
of a bass, a tenor, and two women: or one musician and 
three singers; or three musicians and a_ friend, or two 
pairs; or one deuce, one Jack and two of a kind, or three 
regulars and a substitute. In fact there are no two alike 
and there are so many difficulties as there are quartets 
Then there is no such thing as a quartet anthem, for the 
shadings of an anthem are best produced by massed voices. 
The quartet lacks dignity, solemnity and the effect of 
massed voices which qualities are essential to the spirit of 
worship. The quartet is to the mixed chorus as the string 
quartet is to the orchestra. The meeting then adjourned 
for a bit of fresh air after which luncheon was served. 


Afternoon Session 


At the closing session of the convention, the assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
William H. Humiston and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastot 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Brooklyn, were the 
speakers. [n Mr. Humiston’s address on “Orchestration: 
Its Value to an Organist” he cleverly but briefly pointed 
out the comparison of orchestral effects upon organ and 
orchestra and the manner in which they are produced upon 
the organ. Dr. Cadman philosophized in his usual pleas 
ing manner, begging the organists to develop and broaden 
themselves into characters worthy of the high standard of 
the organists’ art. “Reverence,” said Dr. Cadman, “is a 
prostration of the soul be fore the Infinite and must come 
from the growth of souls.” “Reverence is the prime requi 
site of the good organist.” “Bear in mind, that although 
Shakespeare was a greater genius than Milton, yet Mil- 
ton was a greater artist than Shakespeare. Milton was a 
Puritan, and Shakespeare an Anglican and although the 
Puritans owe everything to the Anglicans for the church 
Dr. Cadman 
further stated that a mixed chorus is his ideal church choir 
and he has recently expended $120,000 in order to have 
the best obtainable. 


Recital Reports 


W. Lynnwood Farnam, organist of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, Canadian born, with English (London) musical 
education, created genuine interest by his playing. Like 
Courboin, he played without notes, with repose of person 
and unusual technical facility. His rhythm in’ a Schumann 
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piece, his accent, phrasing, and all those technicalities 
which go to make a specialist are present in him. His big 
effort and effect was in Widor's sixth symphony, which had 
manifold superior qualities of performance. Every one 
liked a novelty, Jongen’s “Improvisation-Caprice,” which 
was followed by a double round of applause. His last 
number, a toccata in E minor by Krieger, was an original 
work, leading to such continued applause that he had to 
play an encore, the Bach fugue in G. Following this he 
was surrounded by admirers, taking his honors modestly 

Gaston M. Dethier gave the closing recital of the con- 
vention, playing works ranging from Bach to Gigout. On 
other occasions his playing of the Bach prelude and fugue 
in D minor has been praised by the Musica Courter. This 
was followed by his own allegro giocoso, a gigue in fugato 
style, in E major, played with merry vim, and loudly ap- 
plauded. Guilmant’s “Meditation” had many fine moments, 

smooth flowing. Franck’s “Piece sinfonique” 
wn was a big number, but perhaps Mr. Dethier 
attained his mightiest effects in the Liszt 
fantasia and fugue on B-A-C-H. In this he 
built up mighty climaxes. lremendous 
applause followed this monumental display 
of virtuosity 

Following Mr. Dethier’s recital, some ot 
the organists hurried to the Hotel McAl 
pin where a supper was served, and this 
social event closed the convention. The 
previous evening there was a similar dinner 
for the officers, council and deans of 
chapters. 

Well planned, not crowded with events, 
everything in good order, Chairman Carl 
G. Schmidt may look with satisfaction on 
the affair. Good attendance, both from 
= Greater New York and vicinity and from 

distant points, marked it, and genuine in- 

terest was manifested in everything done 


Convention Notes 


Most of the officers of the Guild, includ 
ing the lady members of the reception com 
inittee, William A. Goldsworthy, chairman 
were in evidence. These ladies were Kat 

EK Fox and Mary E. Liscom, Guilmant Organ School 
graduates. mh j 

A little designating badge of metal, containing a slip of 
paper, was presented to cach member for his or her name 

Mr. Tattersall did not like the invisible combinations on 
the organ, a Skinner instrument 

Steam pipes and radiators pounded and exploded during 
some of the recitals. Why do such annoyances invariably 
accompany all conventions? 

The music publishers’ exhibit included those by the John 
Church Company, Novello, Ditson and J. Fischer, 

Mauro Cottone, who accompanied Mr. Collignon at 
Courboin’s recital, recently left the Spanish Catholic 
Church and is now organist of St. Ignatius Loyola Church 

Antoinette Hall-Whytock, A. A. G. O., attended all the 
sessions. She is representative of the Musa Courter 
in Providence, R. I. 

Edward H. Mohr, Arpad Fazakas and EF. M, Skinner, 
organ builders, were seen at various sessions 

An exhibit of organ consoles was promised by these 
builders: Ernest M. Skinner Company, Boston, Mass 
Steere Organ Company, Springfield, Mass.; Austin Organ 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; J. H. and C. S. Odell & Co 
New York City, and M. P. Moller, Hagerstown, Md., but 
up to noon of Friday only the Skinner console was in 
evidetice 


What Artists Think of Hageman 

Mme, Gills and Oscar Seagle have not been backward in 
declaring that they consider Richard Hageman the “great 
est accompanist of the day.” A very good proof of the 
regard in which he is held by most of the well known 
singers is the fact that during last season he accompan‘ed 
at over sixty concerts in New York alone. Among those 
who have availed themselves of Mr. Hageman’s artistic 
assistance at the piano were Olive Fremstad, Frieda Hem 
pel, Mme. Barrientos, Mme. Muzio, Marcia van Dresser 
Mme. Gills, Sophie Braslau, Geraldine Farrar, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Amato, George Hamlin, Oscar Seagle, Francis 
Macmillen and many others. Some of these events wer« 
“At Homes.” Mr. Hageman accompanied at all the Bagby 
musicales. Owing to the circumstance that he is a com 
poser, and has been a conductor at the Metropolitan for 
many years, where he also coaches all the leading singers 
of that institution, his musical knowledge is of the widest 
possible kind, and embraces all kinds and s« hools of son g. 
He is without question one of the best equipped, as he is 
one of the most popular, accompanists and coaches now 
before the public. 
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CHERNIAVSKY TRIO— 
CHAMPION GLOBE TROTTERS 


he musical globe trotters breezed into New York just 
long enough to give one of their delightful concerts ard 
then move on to the next town. The holder of the lineage 
championship is the Cherniavsky Trio, inasmuch as its 
members have covered over 75,000 miles in one year, dur- 
ing which time they added 206 concerts to their credit. 
In fact, there are few places on the map that these talented 
bovs have overlooked in their travels. Even South Africa 
is to claim some of their attention later in the season, 
which opened on October 1 in Vancouver. According to 
their reports, western Canada has its regular concert at- 
tractions, Winnipeg and Vancouver being wide awake towns 

musically speaking. Such cities as Toronto in the East 
have only from one to two concerts in three months. The 
reason perhaps for the fuller development of the art in 
the West might be laid to the fact that it is settled more 
by the English, and when the people get something worth 


while they patronize it to the fullest extent 
California “Simply Wonderful” 

If the Canadians were enthusiastic over the Cherniav- 
s] work, then the Californians were doubly so, and the 
three weeks spent on the Pacific Coast were “simply won- 
derful,” to use Jan’s own words 


‘We found the audiences fully appreciative of our work, 
especially the students in the high schools and colleges, 
vhich, by the way, do considerable toward developing 
music in the West,” said Leo. “Their aim seems to be to 
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give as much as they really can, even at exceptional fees. 
Our experience was most satisfying, and we have seven 
re-engagements on our list for March, when we will return 
to the coast in order to play at a number of places that we 
were unable to reach during our last trip.” 


Option on Tour of Orient 


The month of January holds twenty engagements for the 
trio, and there are a goodly number in February, whren 
they go south to Texas and the surrounding territory. 
Coming almost directly after the Western concerts, is a 
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forty concert tour in South Africa, with an option on a 
series through India, China and Japan. 

“I suppose you are happiest when you are traveling,” 
said the writer. 

“Yes,” replied Leo, “we get very fidgety when we haven't 
a concert——” 

“And our dress clothes,” volunteered Jan, “jump in the 
trunk-—so I always say—to get out at the usual time that 
we prepare for the concert.” 

“Have you any favorite spot?” was the next question. 

“Yes,” was Jan’s quick reply, “the world.” 

“But we do love California,” Leo added, “the climate 
there compares with no other. Here in New York one 
lives indoors and one’s friendship is like a family circle. 
In the West, you are out of doors more, and meet people. 
Example of this might be the remark made by a friend of 
mine who had lived abroad many years, and who had lately 
made her home on the Pacific Coast. ‘Europe,’ she said one 
day, ‘in recent years, depressed me very much, but here 
I feel uplifted!’ Perhaps the change was due to the warm- 
heartedness of the Westerners, yet it might be attributed 
to the remarkable effect that the glorious climate has upon 
all visitors. It might be said to fairly buoy up one’s spirit 
and health.” 

“Artists Connoisseurs of Food” 


Like most artists, the Cherniavskys are connoisseurs of 
food, of which they have sampled quite a few varieties. 

“Did you ever see an artist who could not eat heart- 
ily,” laughed Leo, “especially when he is given a chance? 
And as a rule they know when a thing is good. Australia 
is the country for fine meat, butter, eggs and fowl. Why 
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more so than elsewhere? Because the grass is so luxuriant, 
and the animals get excellent nourishment. We had de- 
licious chicken served while there, killed in the morning 
(like the Russians do) and eaten at night. A marked 
contrast to the Canadians, who believe a bird to be tender 
must hang up in the shop until it is green.” i 

“Do you have time for much pleasure?” the writer 
inquired. 
Plenty of Time for Pleasure 

“Yes, for everything,” replied Leo, whose sense of humor 
is delightfully keen. “Even for the charming ladies, who 
are said by some people to spoil an artist and interfere 
with his work. The man who lives like a hermit, denying 
himself to his friends, is no better, in my mind, for the 
sacrifice. What comfort is there in dying half mad like 
Paganini?” f 

At that point in the conversation Mischel came into the 
room with a newspaper which bore a prominent headline 
about the Czar’s freedom being considered. After he had 
been introduced, the subject of Russia’s political affairs 
was touched upon, Jan thought it was a mistake to re- 
lease the Czar. “Let them keep him in Russia a while 
longer,” he said, “it would seem wiser.” 

Leo was not of the same opinion. “His being in the 
country will always stir up sentiment,” was his opinion. 
“Like Portugal, the King once out of the country the trou- 
ble is at an end.” 

The trio so bubbled over with stories of their travels, 
that music was only touched upon once, and that was when 
the question of understanding it was brought up. 


Only One Way to Understand Music 


“What is there to understand?” asked Leo. “There is 
only one way to speak English, and likewise one way to 
understand music. To judge it is another thing.” 

On their last trip over from Australia the boys renewed 
their friendship with Mme. Melba and her young accom- 
panist, Frank St. Ledger, whose new composition, “The 
Homestead,” will be played as an encore by Mischel. 

“The evenings on board ship,” the eldest brother ex- 
claimed, “were wonderful, and we gave some lovely con- 
certs. Do you know I love the sea so much that if some- 
one should say to me the trip is twenty-eight days, I'd say 
make it thirty-eight. Besides, one is not bothered with 
wires, telephones or people, and when one lands he feels 
fine and plays finer. Seasickness is only a question of the 
person’s health before sailing. 

“One of our main recreations between concerts is to visit 
all the local stores and get acquainted with all the pre- 
vailing styles in socks, collars and ties. Usually one finds 
a motley array. The tie I have on is, however, what I 
call one of the gentle ones, which was purchased in Utah.” 

“The land of Mormonism!” 

“Yes, I saw the principal Mormon Church there,” laughed 
the older one of the brothers, “but I couldn’t get in without 
becoming a Mormon!” 


The Bohemians Dine Heifetz 


Last Saturday evening, December 29, the Bohemians 
gave a dinner to Jascha Heifetz at the Hotel Biltmore, and 
about 400 persons assembled to do honor to the young vio- 
linist, who was eulogized enthusiastically in a formal 
speech by Rubin Goldmark, official toastmaster of the club. 
Heifetz did not reply with words, but seizing his violin, 
and accompanied on the piano by Andre Benoist, he played 
a Chopin nocturne and a Sarasate morceau, and added en- 
cores in response to the wild acclaim of his hearers. An- 
other feature of the evening was the performance, in Eng- 
lish and conducted by Walter Damrosch, of Offenbach’s 
one act operetta, “The Treasure Trove.” It was sung by 
Albert Reiss, Sue Harvard, Amparito Farrar and Blanche 
da Costa, and the singing and acting of the three young 
ladies gave particular pleasure, while tenor Reiss supplied 
the buffo comedy. During the dinner an orchestra led by 
Edwin F. Goldman played Albert Chiaffarelli’s extremely 
clever parody overture with humorous paraphrases of 
themes by Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, etc., and Mr. Gold- 
man’s humorous march arrangement of subjects from well 
known violin concertos. George Barrere also entered into 
the burlesque spirit of the evening and contributed Haydn’s 
“Serenade” (arranged and led by Barrere), “reinstru- 
mentated with modern improvements.” Other interesting 
items of the evening were Robbins Island oysters, cream 
of tomatoes, brook trout saute, breast of chicken, emerald 
punch, rack of spring lamb, Russian salad, ice cream, cakes, 
demi-tasse. 





Aschenfelder Pupils at Hotel Majestic 


_The musical program of the Junior Taxpayers’ League. 
given at their annual meeting in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Majestic, New York, on Thursday evening, December 20, 
1917, was furnished by artist pupils of Louis Aschenfelder. 
Ida Dalcher, soprano, and Elizabeth Roegener, contralto, 
sang several groups of songs and duets, and were assisted 
by Sophie Violin, cellist. All of the numbers were warmly 
received by the large audience, and a standing vote of 
thanks was given by the club to Mr. Aschenfelder for his 
excellently arranged and well rendered program. 


Opera Continuing in Petrograd 

Whatever may be the conditions in Petrograd at this 
moment, at least up to the middle of October the dis- 
turbing political events there had not stopped the opera. 
On October 16, as shown by a copy of the only English 
daily published in the Russian capital, the famous bass, 
Chaliapine, sang in “Boris Godunoff” at the Narodny 
Theatre, and the same evening “Faust” was presented 
at the Marinsky Theatre, formerly the Imperial Opera 

ouse, 
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BROOKLYN HAS OWN ORCHESTRA 


The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, of which Hugo 
Leipniker is the president, has issued an attractive 
looking booklet, in which the aims of the new 
organization are set forth in a direct manner. “The 
community, unlike others of its size, popularity and 
importance,” says an opening chapter, “has no sym- 
phony orchestra. The founders of the Brooklyn Or- 
chestral Society, being true lovers of music and devoted 
to the interests of their city, are determined to fill this 
need.” The organization expects to prove that Brook- 
lyn can establish and support its own orchestra, and 
proposes to appear before the public once or twice a 
year for the present, and more often in the future. 

Only men who are willing to give unsparingly of their 
time and money, in addition to being able to pass the 
test of musicianship, will be considered as active mem- 
bers, the number of which will be sixty. That the or- 
ganization may be self supporting, efforts will be made 
to provide an endowment fund. The society also will 
bring young artists before the public under proper 
auspices. Rehearsals are held every Monday evening 
at the Thomas Jefferson Building, 4 and 5 Court square, 
Brooklyn. Letters of endorse~e - from persons promi- 
nent in the musical world conclude the booklet. Among 
those are Otto H. Kahn, Walter, Damrosch, Josef 
Stransky, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Frank Damrosch, En- 
rico Caruso, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Johanna Gad- 
ski and R. Huntington Woodman. Herbert Braham is 
the conductor of the orchestra. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, January 3 

Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Zimbrei Yoh Society. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Jascha Heifetz. Evening. Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Magpe Fcc ft 4 

Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Saturday, January 5 

Symphony Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Robert Lortat, pianist. 
Sonata recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Symphony Concert for Young People—Efrem Zim- 
balist, soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

New York Mozart Society—Mischa Elman, violinist, 
and Cecil Arden, contralto, soloists. Afternoon. 
Hotel Astor. 

Sunday, January 6 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Louis Graveure, 
soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Zoellner Quartet. Afternoon. Princess Theatre. 

Bianca Randall. Song recital. Afternoon. Cohan’s 
Theatre. 

Symphony Society of New York—Efrem Zimbalist, so- 
loist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. : 

John McCormack. Evening. Hippodrome. 

Monday, January 7 
Dorothy Fox. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Joseph Bonnet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, January 8 
Margulies Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Humanitarian Cult. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Wednesday, January 9 
Evening Mail Concert. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday, January to 

des ed Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 

all. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. [-vening. Carnegie Hall. 

Prides, sameisy II 

Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Sone eee Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 

all. 
Saturday, January 12 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hatl. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Max Rosen, solo- 
ist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Children’s Symphony Concert. Morning. Aeolian Hall. 

rare Napa Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 

all. 

Frances Sonin—Aaron Kaufman. Joint recital. Even- 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, January 13 

Symphony Society of New York—Claudia Muzio, solo- 

ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, January 14 
Yolando Méré, _ Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall : 
nn Whipp. Song recital, Evening. Aeolian 
all . 


Tuesday, January 15 
Schola Cantorum. FEvening. Carnegie Halk 
Leo Ornstein. Piano recital. . Afternoon. Aéolian 


Hall. 
Willem Willeke.. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
- Wednesday, January 16 
Gis ae Piano recital.. Afternoon; | Aeolian 
all. 
3 i Thursday, January 17 
enero Society of New ¥ork. Evening. . Carne- 
gle all. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. Waldorf-~' 


Astoria. 


ey Spiering. ~ Violm recital. Afterrioon. Aeolian. 


all. 
Singers’ Club of New York. G. Waring Stebbins, con- 
ductor, Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


“Toot, Toot” 

“Toot, Toot” is a new musical play ‘adapted from the 
well known farce by Rupert Hughes, “Excuse Me.” The 
libretto of the new piece is by Edgard Allan Woolf, and 
the music is by Jerome Kern. The premiére occurred on 
Christmas Day in Wilmington, Del. and the production. is 
expected to arrive in New York very shortly. 
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McCORMACK, IN PHILADELPHIA, 
THRILLS BIG AUDIENCE 


Hubberd-Gotthelf Operalogue Enjoyed—-Concert at the 
Matinee Musical Club 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 26, 1917 


th cond time ima fortnight, John McCormack 
an audience in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
art aroused a furore of enthusiasm. The occa 


the second of a series of Red Cross concerts, 

the appearance of the great tenor was in line with 

to raise $100,000 in aid of Red (ross work. The 

rt took place on Thursday evening, December 20 

i “The Star Spangled Banner,” the large audience 
tinued in sympathy and close rapport with the artist 
hout the entire evening, until “Keep the Home Fires 

ge” brought the concert to a close Between the 

es, McCormack sang his various program numbers 


wnerous encores with all the style, finish and perfect 
ilization for which he is so justly renowned 
re Pola the Belgian violinist, proved an able 


t, and his purity of tone, excellent technical equip 
nd interpretative ability were a delight. The tenor’s 
rs were by Mehul, Faure, Tosti, Rachmaninoff, Liza 

inn, Frank Tours, Edwin Schneider, Sanderson 


Operalogue Creates Fine Impression 


ger Huff of the University Extension Society is to 


ratulated on having secured the services of Havrah 
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Hubbard for a presentation of one of that lecturer’s very 
interesting operalogues. The affair was given at Wither- 
spoon Hall, on Thursday, December 20, the subject being 
Verdi's “Falstaff.” During his discourse, Mr. Hubbard 
made a strong plea for opera in English, and offered some 
very good reasons why such a movement should be suc- 
cessful. The tinge of sarcasm at times woven into his 
argument was appropriate and, like his reasoning, made 
a profound impression on all those present. The dramatic 
purpose and poetic content of the opera were ably un- 
folded, and the picturization of the principal characters 
was cleverly done. 

Claude Gotthelf set forth the piano illustrations with 
artistic excellence. His tone, never boisterous, permitted 
the speaker to be heard without perceptible effort on the 
part of the audience. 

On Friday evening, December 21, Francis Wilson ap- 
peared before the society and offered a very interesting, 
humorous and witty “talk” on stage life. 


Matinee Musical Club Concert 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 18, in the bailroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia’s Matinee Musical 
Club gave a particularly beautiful concert. The soloists 
of the occasion were Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist, and Marie Loughney, soprano. 

Mr. Rich played the Wieniawski concerto with a beauty 
of tone and poetic understanding that called forth loud 
and long applause. The art of Mr. Rich is of exception- 
ally wide appeal, and his thoroughness of musicianship, 
well poised emotion and masterly interpretative under- 
standing are always sources of keen enjoyment. Among 
other numbers rendered by Mr. Rich were compositions 
from Hedda van den Beemt and Camille Zeckwer, both 
residents of Philadelphia, and a work by G. W. Owst, all 
of which were played by the soloist in his usual fluent, 
versatile and vital manner. 

Mr. Hammann rendered his part of the program with 
remarkable tonal clarity and excellence of artistic judg- 
ment, His technic is sure and of a type that leaves no 
doubt as to his mastery of the keyboard. In the work of 
unfolding the musical meaning’of the numbers selected 
by him, Mr, Hammann displayed a satisfying grasp of the 
principles of their lyric and dramatic structure. Miss 
Loughney sang with fine taste. G. M. W. 


Busy Season for Betsy Lane Shepherd 


Since her successful recital in New York, Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, the soprano, has filled fifty-four engagements 
on a tour of New England and the middle West. January 
7 she is booked to sing in Youngstown, Ohio; January 8, 
in Butler, Pa.; February 8, in New Rochelle, N. Y.: Feb- 
ruary 19, in Brantford, Ontario. 
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Thuel Burnham’s Bit 


Thuel Burnham, in addition to his duties as a teacher 
and concert pianist, finds time to do his bit for the enter- 
tainment of Uncle Sam’s fighting force. He has played at 
the various cantonments as many as five times a weck, his 
audiences giving him that appreciative attention and ap- 
plause which artists engaged in this work find so inspira- 
tional. The firm of Steinway & Sons deserves credit also 
for the success of these appearances, since it saw to it that 
the player was furnished with a suitable instrument. In 
Mr. Burnham’s mind there is no doubt as to the musical 
taste of the “Sammies,” for their enthusiastic reception of 
works by Beethoven, Chopia, the modern Russians and 
other of the masters has proven it to his entire satisfac- 
tion. They invariably called lustily for more,and at the 
close gave hearty cheers for the pianist. 


Alice Gentle Triumphs in Havana 


A cable just received from Havana, Cuba, tells of the 
great success of Alice Gentle in the opening performance 
of the Bracale Opera Company, when this wonderfully 
gifted young artist, who has just been added to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s roster, sang the role of Amneris 
in “Aida” and scored brilliantly. Miss Gentle, as has been 
previously announced, will create the title role in the new 
American opera “Shanewis” by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
when it is given its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in March. 


Henri Scott Writes 


Hotel Grenoble, New York, | 
December 15, 1917. j 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Dear Str—I beg leave to call your attention to an error in a 
statement made in the issue of the Courier of this week, to the 
effect that I was one of several artists now at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who either “began their American careers either with 
one of the Aborn companies or under his direction at the Century 
Theatre.” 

Not only did I never have the honor of singing at the Century 
Theatre, nor did I begin my career with Mr. Aborn. On the con- 
trary, | began my operatic career at the Manhattan Opera House, 
under O¢car Hammerstein, in 1909. 

A correction of the above mentioned statement will be appreciated 
by Yours truly, 

(Signed) Henri Scort. 


Tina Lerner in Cuba and Mexico 
Tina Lerner, who appeared recently in Havana, Cuba, 
in a series of concerts, has been requested to give two con- 
certs in Mexico City. If this can be arranged, it is stated 
that Mme. Lerner will be the first pianistic celebrity to play 
in that country. 





THE LARGEST OPERA AUDIENCE EVER ASSEMBLED IN THE BULL RING “EL TOREO,” MEXICO CITY. 


This pleture was taken on the afternoon of Sunday, November 18, 1917, when the Sigaldi Opera C 


Opera Company tenor, in the title role; Edith Mason as Marguerite; 


atidience which is to be seen in picture numbered something more than 32.000 people. 





Gouned’s ‘“Faust.’’ The principals were .Hipolito. Lazaro, the new Metropolitan 
v4 


pany was pr ng 
illo Picco, Valentine; and Lazzari as Mephistopheles. Giorgio Polacco conducted, and there was an orchestra of 120 members. 


As can be seen, a portion of them sat so far around on the side that they could only see the stage from the wings. 


At the moment when the picture was taken, Lazaro is seen in the act of singing “Salve dimora.” The boxes, it will be seen, are situated at the top of ring, and the top circle of boxes is no less than 
eight stories from the ground. (Insert) Hipolito Lazaro, tenor of the i 


Metropolitan Opera Company, who is the 


on the stage, in larger photograph. 
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Spirescu Conducts Strand 
Symphony Concerts 


Having just returned from a 
very successful trip to the Pacific 
coast with Isadora Duncan, Oscar 
Spirescu, the well known conduct- 
or, who will also be remembered 
for the popular summer concerts 
he gave last season with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, made 
his first appearance at the Strand 
Theatre, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, December 17. Mr. 
Spirescu has been engaged to con- 
duct the afternoon symphony con- = 
certs which are so unique and val- 
uable a feature of the theatre’s 
daily program. Judging from the 
success of his work at the first 
performance, Manager Edel has 
secured the right man for the 
right place. Mr. Spirescu’s ex- 
perience, both abroad and in this 
country, has heen such that he is 
more than ordinarily equipped to 
gain the best results at these con- 
certs. His taste in selection was 
shown in the program of Monday 
which consisted of the “Sakuntala” 
overture by Goldmark; the un- 
finished symphony in B minor of 
Schubert and Georges Enesco’s 
Roumanian rhapsody in A minor. 
The Schubert symphony was of 
particular interest to the audience, 
and Mr. Spirescu’s reading of 
it most effective. At the con- 
clusion of the number, he 
was recalled several times be- 
fore the theatre’s regular program 
was begun. 
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Powell’s New York 
Orchestral Appearances 


John Powell will make no 
less than four appearances as 
soloist with orchestra in New 
York in the course of the 
present season. Already he has played twice with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra—at a young people’s concert at 
Carnegie Hall on November 17 and in the regular subscrip- 
tion serics at Aeolian Hall on December 16. On January 
20, he will be, the soloist in the Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and in March he will play 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at the concluding 
concert of its Carnegie Hall series. In March also, Mr, 
Powell will be soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra during a week’s tour of Michigan and Ohio cities. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Volpe’s “At Home” 


An “At Home” was given on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 16, by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe. Adolfo Betti, 
Alfred Pochon, Louis Bailly and Iwan D’Archambeau, 
members of the well known Flonzaley Quartet, were the 
guests of honor. Tea was served from four until five. 

An informal musical program by the Flonzaleys 
followed. 

Many distinguished guests were present, among the 
most prominent being; Ernest Bloch, Victoria Boshko, 
Miltonella Beardsley, Constance Beardsley-Eldredge, Ade- 
laide Beckman, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Bernard, A. Baron, Mme. Baron-Fonariova, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppicus, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Carter, 
Mnie. Dimitrieff, Miss Didur, Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
Frank La Forge, Sam Franko, Jeanne Franko, Maude 
Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Flechter, Dr. and Mrs. Percy 
Friedenberg, Mr. and Mrs. George Frankenthaler, Mary 
H. Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fonaroff, Max Gegna, Mrs. 
Charles Guggenheimer, Mrs. Henry Harmon Hendricks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, William H. Humi- 
stcn, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Harwood, Edwin Hughes, 
Laeta Hartley, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Herzog, Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine, Dr. and Mrs. George Jacoby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Hans Letz, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner 
Lamson, Edna de Lima, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Lilienthal, 
Mrs. FE. R. McIntosh, Margaret Matzenauer, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Mack, Gerald Maas, Carolyn Ortman, Mrs. 
Alfred Pochon, Mme. Guttman-Rice, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Scognamillo, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Spalding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Spiresu, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Stiles, Herman Sandby, Sigismond 
Stoiowski, Mme. Niessen-Stone. May Scheider, Louis 
Stillman, Bernard Sinsheimer, J. H. Tinkham, William 
Thorner, William Tuthill, Mr. and Mrs. B.C. Tuthill 
Delia Valeri, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Young, Mana Zucca, 
and others. 


Ada Navarrete Proclaimed a Remarkable Singer 


Of signal importance among the achievements of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company in its brief tour, through 
Eastern and Canadian cities was the introduction of Ada 
Navarrete to American audiences. Although truly Ameri- 
can, in the fullest sense of the word, by virtue of her Maya 
Indian lineage, the Yucatecan, until the beginning of the 
present musical season, was an unknown factor in “the 
States.” Known throughout Mexico for three years as 
the greatest of all her native singers, the Yucatecan has 
now aroused musical interest in all parts of the country 
where she has sung. 

Scarcely twenty-four hours had elapsed after the arrival 
of the principals of the Boston company in New York 
when concert engagements for Senorita Navarrete had 
been booked in several cities where she has sung in opera, 
including Montreal, Toronto, Baltimore, Detroit and Cleve- 
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land, and inquiries and offers come daily to the offices of 
Max Rabinoff. 

The little woman of Indian blood already has been com- 
pared by distinguished critics with the most famous prima 
donnas ever heard in the United States. In the roles of 
Lucia and Gilda her grace and beauty, coupled with unusual 
dramatic ability and poise, is said by them to have afforded 
a background for most remarkable singing. 

Max Rabinoff, the discoverer of several artists of world- 
wide distinction, claims that Senorita Navarrete possesses 
more talent than any other artist who has come under his 
observation. 


Mammy’s Opinion of “Fugato Humoresque” 


Clarence Adler has a most musical cook—a Southern 
Mammy, who weighs about 300 pounds and is just as well 
tempered as she is upholstered. Mana Zucca, the well 
known composer-pianist, was visiting the Adler home and 
upon general request played ler interesting “Fugato 
Humoresque” on the theme of “Dixie.” When she had 
finished playing, Mammy remarked: “Mistah Clarence, 
ain’t dat piece tryin’ to be ‘Dixie?’ It might could be, if 
dey wasn’t so many trimmin’s on it!” 


Spooner and Hamlin Elected Directors 


Philip Spooner and George Hamlin, two leading Ameri- 
can tenors, have, been selected to serve as directors of thenew 
Commonwealth Opera Company. Mr. Spooner is also one 
of the signers of the charter of that organization, and has 
shown great interest in the movement. W. G. Stewart, gen- 
eral director, recéntly heard Mr. Spooner sing, and was 
greatly pleased with his voice and art. Mr. Hamlin, as 
soon as he heard of the plan, immediately offered to assist, 
and his exprience will be of valuable aid to the board. 


Godowsky with Haensel and Jones for 1918-19 


Messrs. Haensel and Jones, managers of Leopold Godow- 
sky, announce the exclusive management of that great 
artist for the season 1918-1919. At the conclusion of the 
present season, Mr. Godowsky will have made a coast to 
coast tour of this country and will have appeared in prac- 
tically every city of importance from New York to San 
Francisco. During the month of December the famous 
pianist is being heard in.a series of concerts in New Eng- 
land cities. 


Willem Willeke in Recital 


Willem Willeke, the Dutch cellist, who for the past 
ten years has been a leading member of the Kneisel 
Quartet, will be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall, on the 
evening of January 15. Mr. Willeke has prepared a pro- 
gram consisting of a number of new works, which should 
be of interest to all lovers of his instrument. 


Stransky Gift Stolen 


According to reports received from Cleveland, Ohio, an 
oil painting, valued at $2,000, which was on its way to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art as a gift of Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, was stolen 
poo hig baggage car of a New York-Columbus train was 
r ‘ 
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—reached magnificent heights of power.— 
American, November 7, 1916. 
—imparted to his reading a poetic warmth 
York Sun, November 7, 1916 


W. J. Henderson, New 


beyond doubt an artist of. great intelligence and superb equipment 
Maurice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, November 9, 1916 


-a pianist of unusual skill and dexterity —Boston Transcript, 
November 8, 1916. 
was nothing short of captivating . ? . had light, color and 
personality Vith solo playing of this order there can 
never be any reason for abolishing soloists C. Moore, Chicago 


Journal, November to, 1917. 
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Famous Russian Artist Explains Reasons for His Unique Presentation 
of Gounod’s Devil 


ON MEPHISTOPHELES 














Cig of the real “novelties” of the Chicago operatic 

season, and one that is likely to cause as much in- 

terest in New York during the forthcoming season 

of the company’s forces as it did in the Western metropo 
lis, has been the Mephistopheles of George Baklanoff. 

While unanimous in their declaration that the charac- 
terization of Gounod’s devil as presented by the Russian 
baritone constitutes an artistic study all but too rare on 
the operatic stage, the Chicago critics have exhibited a 
divergence of opinion as to whether Mephistopheles should 
be acted and sung in accordance with the traditions handed 
down from the days of Edouard de Reszke and Plangon, 
or be transferred into the very incarnation of evil spirit 
as portrayed by Baklanoff. 

Because both of this divergence of opinion and of the 
deep impression the Baklanoff portrayal has made, it is of 
more than passing interest to hear what the singer himself 
has to say in regard to his interpretation. 


Baklanoff Speaks 


“The potent reason, I may say the only reason, why I, 
a bari one, have decided to make the role of Mephistopheles 
one of my own, braving thereby opinions that the part is 
not within a baritone’s domain, that my voice is unsuited 
to it, that the music is too low, and what not, is that 1 
saw in it great acting possibilities, and that I believed that, 
granting that there are a few spots in the score that are 
not within the compass of a baritone’s vocal equipment, 
they may be overlooked if Mephistopheles is made into a 
throbbing, dominant force instead of the perfunctory red- 
clad, prancing gentleman of hackneyed tradition—a rather 
meaningless adjunct of an otherwise immortal work,” says 
Mr. Baklanoff “I had a precedent in Renaud’s essaying to 
play the devil in Boito’s opera on the stage of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, and since I refused to take it for 
granted that Gounod’s devil must not be treated otherwise 
than according to tradition—that bugaboo of the operatic 
stage—I began to study the part. My first appearance in 
the role was at Vienna, and since then it has been in my 
repertoire; but not until I joined the Chicago company 
had I a real opportunity to sing and act it. 

“There is no need, nor is there any possibility, of deny- 
ing that the libretto provided for Gounod by the industrious 
Barbier and Carré differs materially from Goethe's ‘Faust,’ 
from which drama it was adapted. It differs so much that 
the Germans have steadfastly refused to have Gounod’s 
opera announced as ‘Faust,’ and use the name of ‘Margue- 
rite’ in designating it, but the essential facts of the drama 
have remained. Marguerite must pay the wages of sin 
exacted on this planet; Faust, despite repentant sorrow, 
cannot redeem his soul sold to the devil, and Mephisto 
will continue to roam the earth in search of victims. Ad- 
mitting that, for operatic purposes, the poignant drama 
has been turned into a rather shallow libretto, does it 
follow that the impersonators of the various roles must 
imitate the librettists by making puppets of the characters ? 
Certainly not. What they must do is to make the best 
of the material provided for them. 


Chaliapine’s Influence 


“Faust, Marguerite and Mephistopheles are the three 
principal links in the chain of characters that are presented. 
Of these Faust and Marguerite are, even in the operatic 
libretto, plausible beings, with a well defined field of action 
within a logical sequence of events. As to Mephistopheles, 
the librettists somewhat caricatured Goethe’s devil, and 
probably they had to do it within the limited scope of the 
operatic stage of their time. Frankly speaking, the tragedy 
of Faust and Marguerite as presented by the libretto can 
very well proceed without the devil’s presence, save that 
such a procedure would rob the audience of several de- 
lightful numbers. 

“My predecessors refused apparently to take Mephis- 
topheles of the opera very seriously. They pictured him as 
a well built, rather graceful gentleman of perfect manners 
and evil intentions, who had a chance for much applause 
both in the first and the third acts, and who popped in and 
out of action without much raison d’étre, but with much 
aplomb. They were fully justified, but it was in the days 
before Chaliapine’s Boris Godunoff, before that great Rus- 
sian’s realistic and gripping portrayal of operatic charac- 
ters, before the audiences began to demand a reasonable 
concord between singing and acting. Faust, with a Me- 
phisto made perfectly obvious through a red costume .and 
small horns, could no longer be given in Russia. A new 
way of picturing Gounod’s devil had to be found. 

“In looking over the list of characters I was called upon 
to depict, I used to experience time and again bitter envy 
that Mephistopheles was not a baritone’s part. The more 
I thought of it, the more I wished for the part, and finally 
1 decided to take the bull by the horns and play it. I do 
not want to dwell upon the difficulties of persuading di- 
rectors to let me do it; suffice it to say that even my first 
appearance in the role constitutes one of my most cherished 
remembrances, although, even as now, some wondered, 
some praised, and some invoked tradition to prove my con- 
ception wrong. 

“What is my conception of Mephistopheles after all? Is 
it so radical an innovation as to make onlookers gasp? 
Do I digress from the libretto very much—if at all? Per- 
haps, compared to the Mephistos of former days, my 
conception is very radical, but then the present day de- 
mands upon an opera singer have revolutionized many 
another tradition. As to digression, I plead not guilty. 
What I have done is to read a new meaning into the 
Barbier and Carré delineation. ‘Only this—and nothing 


more.” 
No Flesh and Blood Devil 
“The devil 1 present is not one of flesh and blood. Were 
he such, he would be incongruous, inconsistent, not to say 
ridiculous in fhe general action. True enough in the 


Kirmesse scene he is of the play; but even there he is but 
a haunting apparition, trying carefully to conceal the fact 
of his being the Satanic Majesty. My devil is the creation 
of the guilty consciences of Faust and Marguerite. He 
is their invisible companion, their supermaster, the force 
that dominates them, that prompts them and is obeyed. He 
is ever present, not as an active participant in the drama, 
but in their minds and in their souls, He is their visualised 
guilt, their memento mori; but strange eyes do not see 
him, and even they themselves can banish him when in 
love’s ecstasy. My Mephisto is fashioned, in this respect, 
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somewhat upon the lines of Lermontoff’s Demon, the evil 
spirit that falls in love with a beautiful maiden, that pur- 
sues her, pleads with her, is ever with her, but is not seen 
or heard by anybody else. 

“Once I had decided upon this delineation, I set about 
the realization of it upon the stage. I dressed Mephis- 
topheles in non-committal brown-green, a color that easily 
melts in the surrounding tints, and robbed him of the tra- 
ditional horns, well trimmed beard and swaggering ‘walk. 
When an American critic, splendidly versed in the opera’s 
book and music, pointed out recently that my shabby dress 
was not in accord with that part of the text where Me- 
phisto boasts of his plumed hat and sumptuous cloak, my 
answer was that when the devil speaks in this instance of 
his habiliment he does it sarcastically, for what mean 
plumed hats and sumptuous cloaks to him who has at his 
command the world’s riches and who seeks by meek de- 
meanor and soft speech to soften the impression of his evil 
looks ? 

“T gave my devil a shuffling gait, a restless eye, a bent 
back. He is evil, and evil is A though it can call forth 
pictures of beauty; he is sin, and sin is never rollick- 
ing and merry; he is the eternal tempter, and he is world- 
weary, for after all, leading virtue to its downfall is rather 
a monotonous task. My devil effaces himself continually, 
for he but pulls the strings for his human marionettes. 
Not for him the centre of the stage unless, as during his 
ballad, he becomes for the brief moment the incarnation 
of orgy. My devil is soft spoken, for sin is never loud 
when on destruction bent, and, with all apologies to Gou- 
nod, I hold that a baritone is better suited to impérsonate 
my kind of a devil, even if some notes suffer thereby. 


Is It Gounod’s Mephistopheles? 


“Now why is not a devil like the one I sketched the very 
devil Gounod might have had in mind? and why should 
any role in a pretentious opera be treated as if it were a 
musical comedy, even if the librettists endowed it with a 
faulty delineation? No one questions the seriousness of a 
Baron Scarpia, and were one to treat him in any other 
manner but a very serious one, a chorus of condemnation 
would greet the perpetrator of the offense; but in the 
minute analysis, the operatic Scarpia is as stilted as the 
operatic Mephistopheles is impossible, unless the performer 
breathes into him sincerity and life. Imagine if tradition 
got hold of Scarpia before the music drama came to be a 
feature of the operatic stage! - 

“Even within the limited scope provided by the libretto, 
Mephistopheles can be made into something more than a 
deus ex machina devil, if one thinks the effort worth while. 
I do, and decidedly so. I admit that occasionally my devil 
stumbles over the libretto’s impediments, but what are a 
few stumbles in the carrying out of an idea? If the idea 
is the right one, it will achieve its end despite, and per- 
haps because of, the impediments. The justification of 
my faith in my characterization of Mephistopheles may be 
found in the fact that the hearers—as far as I could learn, 
and I made exhaustive inquiries—find him very plausible ; 
my idea apparently is grasped and understood, and the 
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very controversy my portrayal has called forth is, to me, 
the best proof of interest aroused and of the creation hav- 
ing artistic merit. I have no doubt that a good-natured 
devil is very amusing, and probably such a devil was all 
the librettists aimed at; but is one to be iron bound in 
stage characterization by the librettist’s aims? I claim 
the privilege, nay, the right, of my own interpretation of 
such aims, as I have the confidence that Barbier and Carré 
would have endorsed my portrayal had they seen it. 


Singing the Role 


“Now as to the singing of the role, it is not for me to 
discuss my performance There is no question that faults 
can be found with it; but I have experienced severe re- 
bukes even when appearing in such purely baritone parts 
as Rigoletto, Tonio and Iago. I say this without any bit- 
terness, for sometimes the critics were very much in the 
right, and how could a singer be uniformly good if he is 
to remain human? Besides, the same critics have bestowed 
so much praise upon me, have given me, in the early days 
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As _ he appears in the role of Mephistopheles in the 
Chicago Opera Association’s production of “Faust.” 





of my American career, so much encouragement, and have 
so frequently helped me with their opinions, that I have 
faith in their judgment even when it hurts, though I may 
disagree with them. This is another privilege I refuse to 
part with. I hold that, if the music assigned to Mephis- 
topheles suffers to an insignificant degree if sung by a bari- 
tone, in that some of the lower notes may not ring out in 
all their fullness, it greatly gains in smoothness of phrase 
and in tone color; but being myself a baritone, with 
Mephistopheles as my favorite role, I may be prejudiced,” 


New Musical Plays in New York 


“Flo-Flo” and “Words and Music,” two new musical 
plays, opened in New York very recently. The music of 
the former is by Silvio Hein, and the tonal numbers of the 
latter consist of compositions of varied and picturesque 
origin. 
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Fort Worth, Tex., December 22, 1917. 

The appointment of Sam S. Losh as official song leader 
for Camp Bowie, under the War Department Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, comes as a fitting recognition 
of ability for a man who has meant a very great deal in 
the development of the civic musical life of Fort Worth. 
A musician of splendid attainments and gifted with a 
democratic personality, he has been prominently connected 
with all movements for the musical betterment of the city 
for a number of years. His work as director of the com- 
munity “Sing-Songs” for the past two seasons has at- 
tracted widespread attention and much favorable comment. 
Having handled in these affairs crowds varying from 3,000 
to 10,000 people, Mr. Losh was the logical man for the 
place of song leader for the 30,000 soldiers stationed at 
Camp Bowie. He has the work well in hand at the present 
time and is spending practically all of his time in the after- 
noons and evenings at the camp. In the afternoons the 
boys are assembled, a regiment at a time, on the parade 
grounds, and with the assistance of his automobile, which 
he uses for a platform, a megaphone and the regimental 
band, Losh is fast developing a division of singing soldiers. 
Mr. Losh says he considers this appointment the greatest 
honor that has ever come to him in a professional way, 
since “it denotes, in addition to musical ability, the ability 
to handle men and to present man’s music to men in a 
man’s way.” 

Permanent Opera Possible 


Though some time has elapsed since the appearance here 
of the Chicago Opera Association, the two excellent per- 
formances of “Faust” and “Lucia” are still delightful mem- 
ories. The announcement recently from Manager T. H. 
Wear to the effect that after all accounts were in and all 
bills paid there was still a modest surplus is most gratify- 
ing. That the performances were highly successful artisti- 
cally was at once apparent, and the financial success as 
well speaks highly for the appreciation of the town, for 
the ability of Mr. Wear as manager and for the splendid 
assistance of Mrs. Wear, who managed the ticket sale. With 
the success of the past two years, it is more than likely 
that grand opera will become a permanent institution in 
Fort Worth. 


MacDowell Subject at Harmony Club 


The regular weekly meetings of the Harmony Club have 
been so uniformly interesting and well attended since the 
beginning of the season that it is almost unfair to make 
special mention of any one, and yet that meeting when 
Edward MacDowell was the composer for study, was un- 
doubtedly one of the highlights in the club’s history. Carl 
Venth gave a lecture on the life and work of MacDowell 
that would rank as a literary masterpiece and a beautiful 
tribute to our great American composer. In closing Mr. 
Venth said: “To me, MacDowell represented the American 
mind at its best.”* He also eulogized highly the work of 
Mrs. MacDowell at Peterboro, N. H* Musical numbers 
from MacDowell’s works were given by Mrs. M. C. Mc- 
Cutchan, Janie Craig, Esther Speer, Dorothy Duncan and 
Mrs. George Conner, pianists, and Mrs. W. D. Smith and 
Ina Gilliland, sopranos. 


Musicians Furnish Soldiers with Programs 


A cause which is enlisting the services and the cheerful 
co-operation of the musicians of the city is the furnishing 
of programs for the soldiers stationed for training at Camp 
Bowie. A regular series of programs is given on Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights at the five Y. M. C. A. buildings 
in the camp. The groups of performers appear in rotation 
at each of the buildings and thus make the rounds in five 
weeks. The groups which started their rounds November 
20, were recruited from the following organizations: The 
Harmony Club, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, manager; the Euterpean 
Club, E. Clyde Whitlock, manager ; Broadway Presbyterian 
Church choir, Sam S. Losh, manager; the Musiclub, 
Thomas Holt Hubbard, manager. Those who have been 
engaged in this work are enthusiastic and report responsive 
and appreciative audiences when a judicious choice of 
program is made. It has been found that here is a type 
of audience different from any other, and, in some ways, 
more responsive than any other type of audience. 

The committee in charge of this work is composed of 
Sam S. Losh, chairman; Mrs. J. F. Lyons, vice-chairman ; 
Thomas Holt Hubbard, W. A. Jones, and Clarence A 
Marshall. 


Doering’s Recital Enjoyed 


A piano recital of interest and importance was given 
recently by Carl Rupp Doering, head of the music depart 
ment of Texas Christian University. This was Mr. Doer- 
ing’s first appearance in individual recital and he was 
greeted by a large audience which was enthusiastic in its 
appreciation. His program included the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 109, two intermezzi and a rhapsody by Brahms, a group 
of novelties by Kaun, Glazounoff, and Karpow, of which 
“Voices of the Woods” by Kaun proved the most interest- 
ing number, and a polonaise, nocturne, and “Mephisto” 
waltz by Liszt. Doering’s playing was of a very high 
order, his best effects being achieved in the Brahms group 
which received a beautiful and poetic rendition. His tech- 
nic is at all times ample and his conceptions artistic. The 
musical message is at all times paramount. 


Davies’ Vogue as Pianist 


On the evening of November 9, at the First Methodist 
Church, a piano recital was given by Reuben Davies, head 
of the piano department at Texas Woman’s College. Mr. 
Davies had been heard a number of times during his first 
season here, and has acquired a considerable vogue as a 
pianist. Mr. Davies’ program was arranged especially to 
appeal to the emotions of war-time and at the same time 
was a thoroughly good concert program. The principal 
item was the Chopin sonata, op. 35, which is heard all too 
seldom. Other numbers were the familiar Rachmaninoff 
prelude and Chopin’s “Revolutionary” etude. These were 
followed by a group of modern numbers by Blanchet, 
Sibelius, Bartok and Cyril Scott. The Blanchet number, 
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a prelude, was the equal of the several other numbers of 
his we have heard, all of which have been interesting and 
significant. The “Passacaglia” by Scott, a most British- 
sounding tune for so foreign a name, was one of the best- 
played numbers on the program. The final group con- 
sisted of Liszt numbers, “Liebestraum,” No. 3, “Forgotten 
Waltz,” and the arrangement of the twenty-fourth Paga- 
nini caprice. 

Mr. Davies played with his usual brilliance and fervor. 
Hi: ‘large technical resources were used to fine effect to em- 
be ish and vitalize his offerings, and the more brilliant 
nuvibers, especially, carried conviction and were enthusias- 
tically received. 


MacBeath at Camp Benbrook 


_ Musical people in Fort Worth have been much interested 
in the information that Donald MacBeath, the talented 
young violinist who played here with John McCormack, is 
now located at Camp Benbrook with the Royal Flying 
Corps. Camp Benbrook is just a few miles from Fort 
Worth and is one of the three fields comprising Camp 
Taliaferro. L. M. L. 





Recent Zoellner’ Experiences 


The Zoellners furnished the musical program at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, December 17. 
Their train was fifteen hours late in getting into New 
York, and arriving without baggage, they had to play in 
street attire, which did not, however, interfere with their 
usual genuine success. Their program included: Quartet, 
Haydn ; suite for two violins and piano, op. 6, Goossens; 
“Rain Song,” op. 35, Sinigaglia; two Indian dances, “Deer 
Dance.” “War Dance,” Skilton; and “Hymmus,” Hartmann. 
Two encores followed at the conclusion, minuet in B, Vallu- 
sin, and a Russian folksong, Glazounoff, 

At Bowling Green, Ohio, the quartet was scheduled for 
an appearance, December 13, for the State Normal, but 
bursting water Pipes and the lack of coal made it neces- 
sary to postpone the concert to a later date. 

While in Montgomery, Ala., having no close connections 
to make, the Zoellners gave a concert for the base hospital 
at Camp Sheridan, which is within a few miles of Mont- 
gomery. 


George S. Hirst, a former répétiteur of the Montreal 
Opera Company, is now sergeant in the First Quebec 
regiment, and leader of the regimental music. 
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Violinist Sold Rifles to Russia 


The publication of the tax appraiser’s report on the 
estate of George L. Butler brought to light the fact that 
his widow, the violinist, Inez Jolivet (who committed sui- 
cide two months after her husband’s drowning on the 
Lusitania), had successfully completed negotiations begun 
by her husband with the Russian Government for the sale 
of rifles. Butler, a comic opera singer, was also known 
as Ley Vernon. He had undertaken to purchase rifles for 
the Russian Government, and was on his way to Petro- 
grad, in order to perfect the details of the work, when he 
was drowned. His widow carried on the business, but was 
able to obtain only 259,320 rifles before the American 
manufacturer informed her that the United States Govern- 
ment needed supplies for the American army. While the 
contract was not completed, nevertheless the violinist re- 
ceived about $300,000 as commission on the transaction. 
Mme. Jolivet had toured this country as a violinist, and 
had appeared at the Worcester Festival, the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday concerts, etc. 
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Edna de Lima’s New York Recital 


Edna de Lima, an extraordinarily attractive young soprano, sang 
yesterday at Acolian Hall. She has a pleasant voice, her style of 
singing is sympathetic, her diction is good, and she has great grace 
of manner. So the audience gave her the enthusiastic applause 
which she deserved.-—Morning “ elegraph, December 13, 1917. 

Miss de Lima is a very intelligent young artist. Her diction is 
finely chiselled, she knows the value of nuance of color, of delicacy 
of phr ase. She is also, we might say, a most personable personality, 
strongly reminiscent of what Mary Garden would at present like to 
look. Miss de Lima was yesterday the Melisande of ten years ago. 

New York Tribune, December 13, 1917. 


She 


Miss de Lima has been heard here before and with pleasure. 





interprets her lyrics with much of grace and variety. Her singing 
was beard to the best advantage in numbers permitting her to em- 
ploy a smooth style and cailing for gentle panes. She was also 
happy in her interpretation of arch and gleeful numbers. Miss de 
Lima is a singer who can be heard with pleasure.—New York Sun, 
December 13, 1917- 

Her voice is beautiful All of her songs gave pleasure. The 
coquetry with which she sang Bruneau’s “La Pavane’” marked a 
high reach of interpretative ability. Enthusiasm would not be 
restrained, and the quiet of Aeolian Hall was broken by_a cry 
unfamiliar at recitals of “Bis! ®is!"—New York Herald, Decem- 
ber 13, 1917 

Edna de Lima, sop her first recital of the year in 
Acolian Hall yesterday « 1. A Lady Macbeth in black velvet, 
or a youthful—pardon sre youthful—Mary Garden is what 
Mme. de Lima looks !'! id will perhaps give some picture of 
the personableness wh e can put into her work. Mme. de 
Lima's voice has grown with the year and is as full of lightness 
and clearness as before Her program, all languages included, was 
a pleasure equalled by her interpretation of it.—Evening Sun, De- 
cember 13, 1917. 

A rare art of interpretation, vivacious temperament, fine ideas of 
feeling, musical culture and understanding, all go together to make 
Miss de Lima an excellent interpreter of songs. The singer has 


unusually fine diction and can color and shade the tones at 
Her highly beautiful and gsthetic appearance added to her 
and caused the ladies for once to forsake their knitting.— 
December 13, 1917 


an 
will 
charm 
Deutsches: Journal, 
worthy artist had a very fine success. Her interpretation 


The 


of songs is undeniably to be praised. All that is lyric, pleasing, 
and of delicate humor suits her exactly. A decided ability to inter- 
pret, as well as an instinctive feeling of style, raise her eflorts above 
the customary standard of our song recitals. In French, the com- 


fine fecling and interpretation were much to be 
Chausson's “Papillons,” she made a very 
Staats-Zeitung, December 13, 1917 


prehensive grasp, 
admired. Of an encore, 
gem of interpretation 





Home Town Honprs Ethelynde Smith 


In the case of Ethelynde Smith, soprano, the fallacy of 
the old adage concerning the honor given a prophet in his 
own country is clearly shown. In addition to her many 
recital and concert appearances in her home town, Port- 
land, Me., Miss Smith has appeared eight times with the 
Women’s Literary Union. Her “style, versatility and un- 
deniable gifts in the interpretative line” are the subject of 
praise by the Portland Evening Express. “A good deal 
of musical intelligence with sure and accomplished tech- 
nic are qualities that enable her to get telling effects in the 
rendition of each program song.” In the opinion of the 
Portland Daily Press, “Miss Smith is a most sincere vo- 
calist, bringing to her work genuine enthusiasm and a 
quick intelligence. Her song groups were interesting iu 
content, and given with pleasing style and finish.” The 
Portland Daily Argus spoke of her recital as one which 
“afforded an evening of rare pleasure,” and also declared 


that “Miss Smith gave her audience a wonderful feast of 
music, for never before has she appeared to such advan- 
tage as at last evening’s concert. Her selections were 


varied and were chosen well, suiting her voice and per- 
sonality to perfection.” The same paper remarked her 
acquirement of “technic and polish that are rare,” and the 
fact that “she possesses a voice of great range, clear and 
sweet in its upper register and strong in the lower one. Her 
enunciation is clear, and she has personality and charm 
which immediately win her audience.” 


Leginska Again Captures Detroit 

Last season Ethel Leginska played her first concert in 
Detroit. Within a month she was re-engaged and packed 
the Auditorium for this return occasion. Recently Mme. 
Leginska played her third concert there, and the following 
evening quite unexpectedly gave her fourth one, when 
Evan Williams, who was scheduled for an appearance 
with the Detroit Glee Club, was unable to appear. The De- 
troit Times said of her, “Whatever Leginska does, she 
does with the touch of genius,” while the News of the same 
city states, “Leginska has ceased to be an artist, in the 
sense that she has mounted to the pinnacle of the artist's 
view and then has come down to earth again, back to us 


poor mortals, to bring us something of her vision and 
experience.” 


Isolde Menges in Winnipeg 

In the Winnipeg Telegram of November 21, 1917, is a 
column account of the concert there of Isolde Menges, the 
English violinist. The critic goes into raptures over the 
technic, tone and interpretation of this wonderfully gifted 
young woman, and employs nothing but superlatives in 
the description of her musical and interpretative attrac- 
tions. She is credited with being poetical, temperamental, 
intelligent and with possessing a dazzling technic and an 
exquisite tone. Her interpretation is spoken of as being 
invested with classic taste, breadth and vitality. In the 
Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg) of December 1 is the 
account of another recital in that city given by Miss Menges 
for 2,000 school children. The writer tells how completely 
the violinist won the affection of her juvenile audience by 
virtue of her ability to hold its attention throughout her 
program, 

“Do you like music?’ 
Menges to_her hearers. 
came the reply from 2,000 little throats. 


“PILZER A MASTER” 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter Is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. ng A had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adagio in the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Piizer is cer- 
tainly easily one of the most interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much, distinction.” 


The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He is a good violinist, by ony measure. Nobody’s 
tone is cleaner—not even Zimbalist’s. He selected a 
good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.” 


was the first question put by Miss 
The answer was significant. “Yes,” 
The Free Press 








The Chicago Journal said: 
“Pilzer’s great merit 
tone.’”’ 


The Chicago Daily News said: 

“Mr. Piizer is a brilliant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . . His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch G minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which it was played and 
with the plastic ciarity of its reading.’’ 


is an entirely clear, clean 
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continues: “To say that the children enjoyed the program 
is putting it mildly. The manner in which they showed 
their appreciation was a sight never to be forgotten. Pre- 
ceding each of her items, Miss Menges gave interesting 
little talks concerning the nature of the compositions. 
‘How many of you boys and irls study the violin?? Up 
went about 200 tiny hands. ‘Ho ow many of you study the 
piano?’ About 1,000 hands went up, amid great applause. 
‘Well,’ said Miss Menges, ‘I would like to see more of 
you studying the violin.’” At the conclusion of the recital 
scores of children thronged Miss Menges’ dressing room, 
where she was kept busy interviewing ambitious students. 


Percy Grainger Receives Warm Tribute 


A great tribute was paid Percy Grainger by William Lyon 
Phelps, professor of English literature at Yale University, 
at the end of the first part of his article entitled ‘ ‘The Ad- 

vance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century,” which 

appeared in the Bookman of October, 1917. The reference 
follows: “Many men have had abundance of material rich 
and new only to find it unmanageable. Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Kipling succeeded where thousands have failed. 
Think of the possibilities of Australia! And from_that 
vast region only one great artist has spoken—Percy 
Grainger.” 


Utica Applauds Sue Harvard 


Utica, N. Y., heard Sue Harvard, soprano, in recital, and, 
as is usual with this singer, she was the recipient of well 
deserved praise from the press of that city. erewith are 
reproduced a few excerpts: 

SUE HARVARD’S SOLOS A FEATURE. 

Miss Uarvard has been heard in Utica before, and it is hoped 
the city may have the pleasure of greeting her again. Her voice is 
beautifully sweet and pleasing and very well trained. Her enuncia- 
tion and articulation, too, are superb, every word sung being fully 
understood by every one in the audience. . . Her interpreta- 
tion was beyond criticism.—Utica (N. Y.) Observer. 


MISS HARVARD SCORES AGAIN WELSH NIGHTINGALE 
SINGS HER 

Sue Harvard won the audience at once, and her every appear- 
ance was greeted with applause and she was encored several times. 
Miss Harvard has a beautiful voice of a particularly clear and lyri- 
cal quality. It is also most sympathetic and appealing, and this 
combined with wonderful high notes and artistic interpretations gave 
rare enjoyment. Her ‘program covered a wide variety of songs 
and in every one her interpretation was flawless.—Utica Daily Press. 








The wonderful strength” and sweetness of Miss Harvard's voice 
was evident, for it could be heard above the deeper notes of the 
chorus.—Utica Herald-Dispatch. 


La Bonte Scores at Albany 


Henri La Bonte, on the occasion of his first appearance 
in Albany as soloist with the Mendelssohn Club, scored a 
distinct success, according to the following press reports 
from the Capital City: 

Mr. La Bonte sang the well known aria, “Che Gelida Mania,” 
from ‘‘La Bohéme,” his notes being pure gold and having oe 
dramatic touch which puts fire and spirit into the love song. 
his later work, Mr. Bonte evinced his ability to’ enunciate dis. 
tinctly at all times; his command and range proving him an artist. 
~The Knickerbocker Press. 





A tenor of fine gifts is Henri La Bonte, one whose tones are 
rich, powerful and expressive. His singing of Rodolfo’s narrative 
from Puccini’s “‘La Bohéme’”’ had a real operatic quality. e 
artist brought to it vocal gifts of positive delight. His delivery 
is intelligent, sure and sympathetic and he was most cordially 
received.—The Daily Argus. 


Henri La Bonte, a tenor with a voice of unusual tonal purity 


and quality, made his first appearance here as soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Club and scored a distinct success. The young 
tenor has youth, personality, temperament and all the essentials 
of a fine concert artist—The Times-Union. 


Zoellners to Feature Goossens 


On Sunday afternoon, January 6, the Zoellner Quartet, 
acknowledged everywhere to be one of the greatest quar- 
tets that has ever toured this country, will give a recital 
at the Princess Theatre, New York. 

The program will be as follows: Quartet, op. 74, No. 
10, Beethoven; “Two Sketches” (first time in New York), 
Eugene Goossens, and a quartet by Haydn, op. 74, No. 1. 

Chief interest will be centered in the first performance 
in New York of a work by Eugene Goossens. The Zoell- 
ners have played his Sketches a great many times this 
season on their Middle Western tour. Below are some 
interesting comments on this rara avis, Eugene Goossens: 

Two sketches composed by Eugene Goossens, a young Englishman 
who was educated in Belgium, were played last night for the first 
time in America. Of these, “By the Tarn,” a characterization of 
a ane ps without inlet or outlet; was thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciate Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum. 





The enthusiasm of the audience invoked by the finished work- 
manship and wonderful technic of the Zoellners was still more 
evident when these artists played two sketches by Eugene Goossens, 
the young English composer. These sketches are a real contribution 
to the art of sound and show what “real” pictures can_ be ee | 
in music by a master hand. They are of tremendous en jan Mla 
showed to what great heights the Zoellners have reached ‘ont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 





New things in music were presented by the Zoellner Quartet, 
which came to Grinnell on the college recital course last Friday 
evening. The first of the innovations was two bers by 
“By the Tarn” and “Jack 0’ Lantern.” These were decidedly — 
sionistic—one might say almost cubist—but none the less interestin 
not only as a harmonic study but as an illustration of the possibil 
ities of the four instruments of the quartet.—Grinnell (Ia.) Herald. 

What shall we say of the Goossens sketches? Think of a young 
fellow of twenty-four daring to give strings the tasks he Spee: 
and the colors that rise, how unlike the quartet standards of Ha 
and Mozart. They are marvelous tone paintings. We know t — 
because the Zoellners brought before us strange scenes, nocturnes 
of mystery. While being wafted away as by a musical 7“, we 
could but exclaim at the dexterity of the players, at the blendings 
of tone, the strange shifting of tints. Goossens is not for every 
gowree. American audiences are hearing thes> works for 

e first time through the Zoellners, whose enterprise matches their 
4 —Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Republican. 


Two sketches for the string quartet by the young modern com- 
poser, Eugene Goossens, were among the fascinating new offerings 
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of the evening. “By the Tarn” is a remarkable tone picture which 

is as intangible as nature and as alluring. The “Jack o’ Lantern,” 
by the same composer, is a vivacious bit of fooling that is as dainty 
as the “Will 0’ the Wisp.”” Both numbers were greatly enjoyed. A 
strong contrast was noticed in the encore, which went back centuries 
to find that old favorite, “Minuet,” by Vallensin—Grand Forks 
(N. Dak.) Herald. 





Following this classical work came a jump of 160 years to an 
ultra modernist, Eugene Goossens, whose two highly descriptive 
selections, “By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern,” certainly sounded 
strange and fascinating. These numbers appeared to exhaust every 
device of modern composition. At times, it seemed as if each of 
the four instruments were playing in different and unrelated keys; 
and at other times, tonality entirely disappeared. But with all the 
apparent formlessness, the close observer could detect a unity under- 
lying it all, and a definiteness of outline that caused a vivid picture 
to rise before the listener, They were both subjective and objec- 
tive; displaying the external appearance and the internal impression. 
So well were these received, that a change was made in the follow- 
ing number, and in place of the quartet programmed by Napravnik, 
a suite of two violins and piano was substituted, ain a the 
twenty-four-year-old Englishman, Goossens.—Sioux. ity (Iowa) 
Journal. 


Margaret Abbott at Alliance, Ohio 


Foliowing her appearances at the Worcester and Spring- 
field festivals, with the Columbia University chorus, etc., 
Margaret Abbott scored a brilliant success at Alliance, 
Ohio, in “The Messiah.” The Review of that city com- 
mented as follows: 


Margaret Abbott’s work was excellent. Contralto soloists of ability 
are exceedingly rare, especially a contralto who can sing expres- 





MARGARET ABBOTT. 


sively and sympathetically such passages as Handel assigned to this 
voice. 

Miss Abbott ane with wonderful expression, and with a warm, 
sympathetic color that moved the audience impressively. Her facial 
expression was in perfect harmony with her vocal art. 

n her perfect renditiorx. of the passage, “He shall feed his flock,” 
her art reached its highest peak. This effort was magnificently 
achieved and, despite the fact that it is not considered good form 
to applaud such intensely religious music, the audience had to 
express its gratitude by prolonged applause. 


Miss Abbott is booked with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, 
Minneapolis Apollo Club, Providence Glee Club, etc. 


Toledo and Waterbury Praise Mabel Garrison 

Music lovers of Toledo had a most unusual treat on 
December 11, when Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Henri 
Scott, basso, appeared in joint recital in the Scott Audi- 
torium. A large audience heard these Metropolitan stars 
with enthusiasm and appreciation. This concert served to 
bring Miss Garrison to Toledo for her initial appear- 
ance. Comments on her work from the papers of that 
city are herewith appended: 

Mabel Garrison is new to Toledo, and there was much interest 
among musicians in hearing this young American artist who has 
won such prominence at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. She has a soprano voice of beautiful texture, great flexibility 
and wide range. In all her work she shows careful cultivation, a 
nice artistry and excellent taste.—Toledo Blade. 





The audience was captivated with the lovely charm of Miss Gar- 
rison’s voice—and Miss Garrison. Her anon revealed a voice of 
remarkable purity, sweetness and flexibility ler opening number, 
the aria from “Traviata,” was go with a poise and restraint 
rarely found in such a youthful artist. Miss Garrison’s singing 
was from the heart and she penetrates the full meaning of her 
songs. She is dainty, brilliant and always charming.—Toledo Times. 





Miss Garrison possesses an exquisite voice in addition to beauty 
and charm.—Toledo Musical Bee. 


Miss Garrison appeared with equal success in recital 
with Giuseppe de Luca at Waterbury, Conn., as the 
appended press excerpts show: 


Miss Garrison, with her charming girlish presence and her beau- 
tiful, flexible voice, won the hearts of Waterbury people, and will 
be enthusiastically welcomed if she comes again to this city. Her 
voice has an unusually sympathetic quality for a coloratura soprano. 
In her first aria, the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” the wonderful 
range of her voice, its purity and sweetness of tone, and its great 
flexibility were abundantly demonstrated.—Waterbury American. 





Mabel Garrison’s voice is as sweet and flexible as the notes of : 
bird, and as clear as water running over stones, charming an a 
ence which crowded the Auditorium to an enth seldom 
aroused by a singer. In the initial number Miss Garrison gave a fine 
example of coloratura singing, and again in Strauss’ “Voci di i 
vera,” and in the “Doll " from the “Tales of Hoffman.” 


wonderful range of her voice, with its perfect shading was most 
apparent.—Waterbury Republican. 


In her perfect and charming use of colorature and in the interpre- 
tation of similar numbers, Miss Garrison is equally at home. She 
won her audience immediately by her first number. This revealed 
her coloratura art at its best. It was indeed a “Bell Song” as ren- 
dered by her. In the next group she gave another splendid exhi- 
bition of this style of singing, and delighted in her closing group 
of six folksongs to which she added, as an encore, “To a Messen- 
ger,”” by La Forge.—Waterbury Evening Democrat. 


Walter Spry Scores 


Walter Spry appeared with the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Herman Zeitz, director, last Sunday, 
December 16, He played the last two movements of the 
Beethoven C minor concerto and scored a brilliant success. 
The large audience of over 3,000 demanded an encore and 
the critics were most enthusiastic regarding Mr. Spry’s 
scholarly reading, as can readily be seen by perusal of the 
following tributes 

Walter Spry was the soloist of the afternoon and played the 
largo and rondo of Beethoven’s C minor concerto in a masterly 
manner. Mr. Spry is a happy combination of virtuoso and musi- 
cian. His excellent, clear finger technic and sympathetic touch are 
the mediums of expression of a mature, scholarly mind. The largo, 
with its beautifully played cantilena and the brilliant rondo with its 
faultless+ execution called forth tremendous applause. An encore, 
the minuet from Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, proved equally en- 
joyable.—Free Press, December 17. 





Walter Spry, piano teacher of Chicago, soloist in the Beethoven 
concerto in C minor, displayed the poise, maturity and assurance 
of the real musician. His touch is strong and his playing marked 
by exceeding clarity and distinctness. The orchestra excelled in 
Grieg’s “March of Homage,” “The Swan,” for harp and strings, 
and in Rossini’s “William Tell’ overture.—Journal, December 17. 





was Walter Spry, of Chicago, a 
pianist of unusual] attainments, who played Beethoven’s C minor 
concerto for piano, giving an interpretation that was _ highly 
musicianly and finished. The orchestra played in splendid form, 
giving Grieg’s ““March of Homage,’”’ Beethoven's overture, ‘Leonore,” 
two MacDowell numbers and the “William Tell’ overture.—Evening 
Wisconsin, December 17. 


The soloist of the afternoon 





The soloist was Walter Spry, of Chicago, who offered two move 
ments from the third Beethoven piano concerto, C minor. Spry is 
a pianist of resourcefulness and fine musicianship. He played the 
beautiful largo with complete abandon to its wealth of melody and 
delicate harmonies. The rondo was given a spirited and brilliant 
reading. The audience greatly appreciated the performer’s work and 
insisted on an encore, which was given with the minuet from the 
sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3, well played and enthusiastically 


received.—Leader, December 17. 





Mr. Spry played the Beethoven C minor concerto for piano and 
orchestra, and proved himself an exceedingly good musician. It 
is not wholly fair to a pianist to judge him by a first performance 
in the Auditorium, for the acoustics are of such a peculiar nature 
as to almost preclude the possibility of arriving at any clear idea 
of tone quality. Mr. Spry, however, is a musician of experience 
and gave a sympathetic reading of the concerto. The allegro was 
especially pleasing.—Sentinel, December 17. 


Edgar Schofield with Cincinnati Orpheus Club 


Edgar Schofield, the New York baritone, made his first 
appearance in Cincinnati on December 6, singing with the 
Orpheus Club under the direction of Adolph Hahn. This 
organization deserves great credit for the number of im- 
portant artists who owe their introduction before Cin- 
cinnati audiences to its concerts, among them Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Grace Kerns and Christine Miller, and now Mr. 
Schofield. From the following criticisms it is evident 
that Mr. Schofield’s return to the Ohio city will be quite 
welcome ; 

The young artist introduced last evening, the bass-baritone, Edgar 
Schofield, is unquestionably destined to follow in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, as he possesses an admirable musical equipment, 
a voice of delightful and sympathetic quality combined with an ex 
cellent production and a highly artistic sense of interpretation. An 
aria and two groups of songs permitted him to display his very 
substantial gifts, of which a very clear and distinct enunciation 
was by no means the least. He was given the most cordial applause 





and was compelled to respond with several encores.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, 

The soloist was Edgar Schofield, baritone. The Orpheus Club 
has introduced many good singers to local audiences, and did so 
again last night with Mr. Schofield. He is an artist of good person 
ality, with a noble voice which he handles splendidly and with 
those refinements of good singing which are part of an artistic 
inclination. His first selection was the somewhat hackneyed aria 


from “Sicilian Vespers” of Verdi, “O tu Palermo,” which revealed 
the quality of"his voice to good advantage. His two groups of songs 
showed him at his best.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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George C. Huey, Developer of Tone Color 

It was while he was in Leipsic, that the tones which 
George C. Huey, pianist, produced became the subject of 
comment among his confréres. There was something about 
them, according to these pianists, which was unusual and 
caused them to stand out distinctively. Mr, Huey’s atten- 
tion was called to the matter, and an investigation into 
the whys and wherefores followed, which in turn led to a 
number of interesting developments. For one thing, Mr 
Huey became convinced that one of the fundamental laws 





GEORGE C. HUEY, 
Pianist and teacher, of Pittsburgh, who has made some interesting 
investigations in tone color 


to be followed is that of gravitation. In 1900, shortly after 
his return from Leipsic, Mr. Huey took up the study of 
psychology with Dr. Charles Daniel Green, of Pittsburgh. 
From that time on, he studied to develop the mind and 
bring mind and body en rapport in order that no adverse 
conditions might hamper the artistic growth of the pianist 
He believes that compiete relaxation is necessary in con 
trolling the body; the more perfect the relaxation, the 
greater the control, “Then the mind is in condition to 
develop the execution without the many resisting forces 
which hamper and often break down the constitution,” 
said Mr. Huey. “If the muscles are working in convul- 
sions or the player is anxious or hurried, the result is 
certain to show in the execution to the detriment of the 
player. By a scientific study of the mind, I have been able 
to eliminate these conditions and develop the mind and 
muscles into a harmonious working.” Nor is it a case of 
talk with Mr. Huey, for he has proceeded to accomplish 
results which have called forth the praise of such musi- 
cians as Luigi von Kunits, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Franz Kohler. One of the marked resulis obtained was 
in the case of one student, who, coming to Mr. Huey prac- 
tically as a beginner, was enabled, after a year of study, 
in one day’s time to commit to memory and play an ex- 
ceedingly difficult composition, At the recital which Mr. 
Huey gave in Pittsburgh in January of 1916, seven of the 
cight pupils who participated were competent to give a 
complete recital from memory. 

One of the products of the Huey studios, which are lo- 
ated in Pittsburgh and McKeesport, Pa., is Freda Tolin, 


who plans to give several recitals, the first taking place 
the latter part of January in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 
Miss Tolin has written an interesting article on tone color, 
a point which she will demonstrate at her recitals, and this 
article will appear in a forthcoming issue of the MusIcAL 
COURIER. 


Pupil of Franklin Stead Heard in Recital 


Elizabeth Perry Meek, a gifted piano pupil of the well 
and favorably known instructor, Franklin Stead, head 
of the Peoria Musical College, was presented in recital 
Friday evening, December 14, in the recital hall of the 
college. Miss Meck’s selections were the chromatic fan- 
tasie, Bach; “Moment musical,” Schubert; “Improvisa- 
tion,” Brahins-Bendel; scherzo, op. 1, Brahms; “Goldfish,” 
Debussy: nocturne, No. 1, Sgambati; the F minor con- 
cert etude, Liszt, and the Chopin E minor concerto. The 
pianist had the assistance of C. Frederick Bonawitz, bari- 
tene, and Blanche Morgan Allen, accompanist. 


Griffiths Pupil at Camp Lee 


Anne Griffiths, who has been called “Pittsburgh’s lead- 
ing woman teacher of singing,” numbers among her artist 
pupils Clara Huhn, coloratura soprano. Recently Miss 
Huhn, who with the exception of two or three months 
study hefore coming to Miss Griffiths, has received her 
artistic growth entirely under that teacher’s guidance, sang 
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at Camp Lee. Arriving at Petersburg, Va., on Saturday, De- 
ccmber 8, Miss Huhn sang that evening at a concert there. 
The next morning she sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
at a service where the choir was made up of trained soldier 
boys, and in the evening, after mess, gave a musicale for 
Company G. The following Monday she was heard in = 
cital by the men of the 320th Regiment, at the Y. M. C. / 
the house being crowded to its capacity. So successful hes 
the concert, that they insisted upon her remaining and giv- 
ing a similar sroarem. on Tuesday evening for the men of 
the 319th Regiment. Earl Mitchell, who is in Company G, 
of the 320th Regiment, acted as her accompanist. 

Miss Huhn sang excerpts from “The Messiah” at the 
Ascension Church, Pittsburgh, on Christmas Day and the 
Sunday following. 


Ferdinand Carri Pupil in Boston 


Walter Freudenfeld, a promising young violinist, and 
one of Ferdinand Carri’s most talented pupils, played at 
a concert, on November 11, in the Dudley Opera House, 
Boston, before a large audience. He met with much suc- 
cess in the rendition of Paganini’s first concerto, Sara- 
sate’s “Caprice Basque” and a Chopin-Carri nocturne. 


Laura E. Morrill Pupil Charms 


A most enjcyable song recital was that given on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, December 5, by Jessie Seymour Pam- 
plin at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Seymour 
Hastings, New York. Mme. Pamplin, who has recently 
returned to this country, from South America, possesses 
a voice of much beauty and warmth, which shows the 
results of the excellent training received from Laura E. 
Morrill, the well known teacher of voice. In numbers 
by Sartorio, Handel, Fasolo, Cimarosa, Strauss, Schu- 
bert, Grieg, Ropartz, Gretchaninoff, Sharp, Ware, Has- 
tings and Kaun, Mme. Pamplin delighted an interested 
audience which included mi iny persons prominent in the 
musical and social life of New York. The aria “Ah, mon 
fils” by Meyerbeer, showed Mme. Pamplin’s marked 
dramatic instincts. Especially enjoyable was the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” in which she had the assistance of 
orzan and violin as well as the piano, and “Le Nil” by 
Leroux with violin obligato. Helene Whitaker, pianist; 
Margaret Whitaker, violinist, and Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings, organist, assisted Mme. Pamplin in the rendition of 
a thoroughly enjoyable program. 


Lucille Oliver Pleases in Waldorf Concert 


Lucille Oliver, pupil of the Virgil Piano Conservatory, 
New York, of which Mrs, A. M. Virgil is director, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, New 
York, on Sunday evening, December 23. So delighted was 
her audience with her interpretation of the Grieg A minor 
concerto, that she was re-engaged for an appearance with 
the same orchestra in January. Last spring, Miss Oliver 
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made a tour of the West with excellent success. Her 
program included works by Wagner-Brassin, MacDowell, 
Virgil, Strauss, Vogrich, Reger, Henselt, Chopin, Liszt and 
Beethoven. Although still a young girl, Miss Oliver’s work 
shows her to possess real artistic worth. 


Soder-Hueck Pupils Score 


When one of the scheduled artists was taken sudder!y 
ill just before a concert given recently at the Hotel Astor, 
+ Ae York, Manager Ann‘e Friedberg telephoned to Ada 
Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal authority, to find out 
whether she could furnish a competent substitute. Mme. 
Scder-Hueck replied in the affirmative, telephoning to 
George Reimherr, who, aithough guest of honor at a lun- 
cheon, was able to appear at the concert within a very short 
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time. Others who appeared on the program with Mr. 
Reimherr were Ganna Walska, Mahel Beddoe, Herbert 
Waterhouse, Hans Kronold and Richard Hageman. 

Elsie Lovell, contralto, is another product of the Soder- 
Hueck studios. Miss Lovell sang at a concert at Pitts- 
town, Pa., for the benelit of the Red Cross. So delighted 
were the music lovers in her audience with her singing 
that she was obliged to give six encores, and also led in 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner” at the close. Every 
one united in praise of Miss Lovell’s voice and its excellent 
training. 


Mrs. Frederic Snyder’s Pupils in Recital 


Recently, Mrs. Frederic Snyder, a prominent vocal in- 
structor of St. Paul, presented a number of her pupils in 
recital at her summer home, the Crossroads. A_ large 
number of guests was present and enjoyed a delightful 
program. Of this recital the St. Paul Daily News had 
the following comment: 

While many of the participants were students of very brief ex- 
perience, every one was letter perfect, note perfect and quite free 
from the awkward mannerisms so frequently associated with be- 
ginners. The outstanding characteristics of all the singers were 
freedom, naturalness of tone and repose of manner, 

From the program standpoint, the most interesting number was 
“La Maja,” from “Granada,” the Spanish opera, “Goyescas,” pro- 
duced last season at the Metropolitan, New York, shortly before its 
composer and his wife went down with the torpedoed Sussex. It 
was sung by Hedwig Schein, who gave a charming interpretation of 
its remarkable beauties, although the music presents 7 difficul- 
ties. Mary Downey at the piano was also largely responsible for the 
success of the number, for the instrumental score demands treat- 
ment of the most intelligent and graceful type. 

Among the memorable performances of the evening were Norma 
Phillips’ “O Patria Mia,” from ‘Aida’; Malcolm C. Cutting’s “O 
Paradis de I’onde”; the “Addio,’ from “La Bohéme,” as sung by 
Florence Margaret Loftus; Walter Mallory’s singing of an aria 
from Leoncavallo’s little known “Mimi Pinson”; Martha Rogers’ 
two songs in English, Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness” and 
Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses’; Gertrude Armstrong’s aria from 
“Manon”; Richard Coe Bland’s aria from “I’ Puritani,” and Eva 
Crowl’s “Ah, Rendimi.” 

Others who sang—and all were enjoyable, according to their 
differing degrees of experience—were Lucille Lemoine, Viola Olson, 
Nellie Searles, Alice Mulford, Hazel Fauley, Marjorie Bean, Ruth 
Lindblom, Ruth Shepard, Mrs. G. K. Ball and Emma Gohsen Rathke. 

The difficult task of accompanying was divided between Miss 
Downey and Miss Lemoine, both of whom were fully equal to 
its demands, 


Pupil of Klibansky Before the Public 


Pupils from the studios of Sergei Klibansky are much 
in demand. Betsy Lane Shepherd has the following new 
engagements: January 5, Youngstown, Ohio; January 8, 
Butler, Pa.; February 8, New Rochelle, N. Y., and Febru- 
ary 19, Brantford, Ontario, Lotta Madden will intro- 
duce twelve new songs by the American composer, Mabel 
Wood Hill, at a concert on January 5. She is also 
engaged for a concert at the Musicians’ Club, New 
York, January 16. Valeska Wagner sang with great suc- 
cess at a concert at the Educational Alliance, December 
19, when she rendered a group of Russian songs in the 
original. Felice de Gregorio sang at the home of the 
Duke de Richelieu, and also at a concert in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on December 30. Forrest Rundell sang at a special 
service at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bloom- 
field, N. J., December 16, in a performance of the oratorio 
“Bethlehem.” Frances East gave a concert at the Evening 
High School, East Fifth street, December 13. Baldrig 
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Guevchenian sang at a concert at Newport, R. L., in the 
United Congregational Parish House, December 11, and at 
the United States Naval Training Station November 17. 
Anna Graham Harris will sing at a Red Cross concert in 
Greenville, S. C. 


Sterner Pupils Heard 


Mary Tracy, soprano, pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner at 
the New York School of Music and Arts, gave a program 
of songs and arias there on December 20. The arias were 
from the operas “La Bohéme,” “Carmen” and “Otello,” 
and showed the wide range and ability of the artist. Style 
and voice are so well combined in her work as to produce 
enjoyable results. She sang Ronald’s “Cycle of Life” and 
songs by Bemberg, Massenet, Salter, Hartmann, Woodman, 
Rogers and Arditi. Helen Wolverton furnished excellent 
piano accompaniments. 

At the Bronx Open Forum, December 16, Mr. Sterner’s 
artist pupils, Emerich Spitzer, Bertha Rider, Marian Stav- 
rovsky, Emanuel Cojean and Jane Morris, sang solos, with 
Candace Dawson at the piano. These young singers held 
the attention of the large audience throughout the program, 
which included songs by MacDowell, Huhn, Macy, Arditi 
and Donizetti. Mr. Sterner furnishes the music for these 
affairs, which always include addresses by leading men 
and women of the metropolis, 


Cuban Soprano with Thorner 


The Cuban Government sends every year at its expense 
a certain number of pupils in the fine arts, including music, 
to the United States to finish their education. These schol- 
arships are awarded after severe competitive examinations, 
so that only the most capable students in each branch come 
here. This year William Thornet, the well known New 
York vocal teacher, has been honored in having one of the 
most promising young sopranos of Cuba sent to him by the 
government for study. Her name is Maria Adams. Mr. 
Thorner states that Miss Adams has a voice of unusually 
fine quality and gives promise of developing into an artist 
of the highest rank. 

Another soprano in the Thorner studio this winter is 
Helen Taylor, of Melbourne, Australia, who came all the 
way from the Antipodes especially to study with Mr. 
Thorner, 


Caselotti Pupil Engaged as Church Soloist 


Antonio Augenti, an artist pupil of G. H. Caselotti, has 
been engaged as first tenor soloist at the Madison Avenue 
M. E. Church, Madison avenue and Sixtieth street, New 
York. Mr. Augenti gave a very successful recital at 
Aeolian Hall, on November 12, when his art won much 
favor. 

Two of Mr. Caselotti’s artist pupils have secured en- 
gagements as soloists in prominent churches during the last 
two months. 


Helena Marsh in Concert 


Helena Marsh, whom Mme. Ohrmstrom-Renard, her 
teacher, considers to be the “Anna Case of contraltos,” gave 
a concert Saturday evening, December 15, at a downtown 
Civic Organization. 
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Toronto, Canada, December 18, 1917. 

The Canadian Academy String Quartet gave its first 
concert of the present season with the assistance of Eliza- 
beth Campbell, contralto, and Frank S. Welsman, pianist. 
The quartet, consisting of Luigi von Kunits, first violin; 
Arthur Ely, second violin; Alfred Bruce, viola, and Leo 
Smith, cello, presented with notable success Schubert’s G 
major quartet, op. 161, and Dvorak’s quintet, op. 81. The 
playing of the quartet revealed very fine ensemble quali- 
ties, beautiful tonal nuances, and reverential regard for 
the poesy, the tenderness and intellectual characteristics 
of the compositions. The Dvorak number, a composition 
rich in melodic and harmonic material, was exceedingly 
well done, Mr. Welsman playing the piano part with clear- 
ness, good judgment and rhythmical precision. Mrs. 
Campbell has not appeared in Toronto to better advantage 
than on this occasion. Her exquisite voice, gracious, 
appealing style and temperamental abandon found oppor- 
tunity to display themselves in her well chosen songs. 
Richard Tattersal was most efficient as accompanist. 

The second concert of the Hambourg Concert Society 
was well attended. In the absence of Georges Vignetti, 
violinist, who was ill, Jan Hambourg, who had come up 
the day before from New York to visit his family, took his 
place, and the program was given as originally intended. 
The opening number was Beethoven’s sonata in F major for 
violin and piano, and Mr, Hambourg and Austin Conradi, 

ianist, performed the work admirably. Cello solos by 
Boris Hambourg and Arensky’s D minor trio made up the 
rest of the program. 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra (disbanded some 
three years ago) has been reorganized, and under the con- 
ductorship of Frank S. Welsman, the original leader, will 
give four concerts, the first one taking place in January. 
Several celebrated soloists have already been engaged, and 
the greatest interest is being manifested by all music lovers 
in the revival of the orchestra. I may say that some of 
the wealthiest of Toronto’s citizens have guaranteed the 
financial success of the series of concerts. 

The Toronto Oratorio Society, under the refined lead- 
ership of Dr. Edward Broome, together with the assistance 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra (Modest Altschuler, 
conductor), gave a splendid representation of Handel’s 
“Messiah” in Massey Hall, on Thursday evening, the 13th 
inst. A chorus of 220 well selected voices were admirably 
trained, and the soloists, Winnifred Henderson, soprano, 
Mary Hallman Schell, contralto, Gladstone Brown, tenor, 
and. Robert Maitland, bass, all did excellent service. 


large audience proved that this famous oratorio makes the 

same appeal—especially at this season of the year—as it 

has done in older lands since its first production in 1742. 
W. O. F. 





Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club in Brooklyn 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris, 
conductor, will appear in concert at the the Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, Tuesday evening, January 8, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn People’s Institute. This is the 
third engagement for the club at this center. Henry 
Rowley, baritone, is to be the assisting artist. Mrs. Morris 
will appear as soloist, as well as conductor, on this occa- 
sion, and will be heard in a group of soprano solos and a 
duet with Mr. Rowley. The demands of teaching and 
conducting do not permit many concert engagements to 
this artist. 

The Philomela is to be heard in a concert for the 
sailors on January 16, at the Naval Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Brooklyn. 


All-American Worcester Festival 


The Worcester County Musical Association is formu- 
‘ating a plan to combine next fall’s annual festival, of 
which Dr. Arthur Mees is conductor, to numbers by Amer- 
ican composers, sung by Amecican singers and played by 
an all-American orchestra. The Boston Transcript, com- 
menting upon this plan, says: “If the scheme prevails, 
the labors of Dr. Mees and the co-operating committee to 
fill two choral concerts, two symphony concerts and one 
miscellaneous concert with interesting, diversified, deserv- 
ing pieces from American pens will not be enviable.” 





Percy Grainger Again at Fort Hamilton 


_Percy Grainger is again at Fort Hamilton busy with 
his military duties, his furlough having expired Tecan 
ber 30, 1 17. Mr. Grainger is devoting every spare 
minute of his time to arranging some of his composi- 
tions for military bands, 





Red Cross Music 


Over $1,000 was made for the American Red Cross 
on Saturday, December 22, at a concert held by the Freund- 
schaft Society at. the Biltmore Hotel, New York. The 
artists were Leopold Godowsky, Lucile Orrell, James 
rw Evelyn Starr. Idelle Patterson, Karl Jorn and Emil 
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PRESS ,OPINIONS 
(Continued from page 39.) 
Mme. Méré’s Successful Tour 


Yolanda Méré gave a Boston recital recently in aid of 
the fund for Halifax sufferers and delighted the Hub 
music lovers with her rare art. The Boston Advertiser 
(December 19) eulogized Mme. Méré’s motive for arrang- 
ing the concert and praised her immeasurably for her 
“magnificent power,” her personality and her “keen in- 
sight into the emotional possibilities of a composition.” 
The Herald and Journal of the same date rhapsodized thé 
player’s “remarkable performance of the Bach-Stradal 
concerto,” and pointed out that though organ music seldom 
is satisfactory on the piano, Mme. Méré changed all that 
by not sacrificing tonal beauty for volume, and by “at 
once establishing a sonority and depth of tone seldom 
heard and which was sustained through the work with 
grandiose effect.” Her tone was alluded to also as 
“warm, rich, vivid, brilliant.” The Boston Globe desig- 
nates Mme, Méré as “foremost among the woman pian- 
ists today,” and speaks too of her fine musicianship, 
virtuosity and “gorgeous sonority” in the playing of Liszt. 

At Providence, R. 1, Mme. Méré appeared in joint re- 
cital with Zimbalist. The Journal of that city said: 


Mme, Méré played with the abundant vitality and temperament 
which are distinguishing features of her style. Her playing also 
showed her glowing, live tone and splendid power which enables her 
to produce such effective climaxes. A feathery lightness of touch, 
combined with great facility, were used with delightful result in 
her arrangement of the Merkler “Valse Intermezzo.” The Liszt 
“Polonaise” was a splendid effort and brought great applause, to 
which Mme. Méré responded with an extra piece. 


Herewith are two excerpts from the Dallas (Tex.) pa- 
pers relating to Mme. Mér6é’s appearance with the Mozart 


Club there December 3: 

An unusual concert by an unusual artist was that of Yolanda 
Mérd, the remarkable pianist who was brought to Dallas by the 
Mozart Choral Club. A sense of Mme, Méré’s skill and musician- 
ship was communicated to the audience with her first number, and 
from that moment she had established herself in the esteem of her 
hearers. 

The audience was composed of many who were particularl 
interested in piano music and they were intently concerned with 
the interpretations given by Mme. Méré, as well as by her mechan- 
ical and technical accomplishments. Few artists here have been 
under more close observation when playing before an audience 


drawn from the general public. 

Especially appreciated were the two fina] Liszt numbers, which 
gave ample opportunity for the audience to understand Mme. 
Méro’s genius through her sympathetic renditions. There were 
only two opportunities for Mme. Méré to be recalled for an encore 


and her listeners took advantage of them both. In petponding the 
first time she gave one of Chopin's waltzes. When she finished her 
last number, the rhapsody, none of the audience left, and after 


making several acknowledgments of their hearty applause she 
played Moszkowski's “Melodie Italienne.”—Dallas Morning News, 
December 4, 1917. 





Before an appreciative audience which nearly filled the Dallas 
Opera House Mme. Yolanda Méré, famous Hungarian pianist, gave 
one of the most pleasing recitals that has been heard here this 


season. . . . Each selection seemed to have been chosen with 
a peculiar understanding of the tastes of the hearers, who were 
thoroughly responsive to the artist's interpretation. Es ecially 


appreciated were the last two numbers by Liszt, “Love's Dream” 
and Hungarian rhapsody No. 2. As an encore to the final number, 
Mme. Meré gave Moszkowski's “Melodie Italienne.”—Dallas Daily 
Times Herald, December 3, 1917. 


Marian Veryl Delights Danbury Audience 


Marian Veryl, lyric soprano, was presented recently in 
recital by the Afternoon Musical Society, of Danbury, 
Conn. The event was thoroughly enjoyed, the Danbury 
Evening News, speaking of her voice as one of “singular 
brightness.” The same paper also said: 

It was a classical program of high order, and the singer rendered 
the difficult productions with ease. . . . For several months 
she has been touring the great cantonments of the country and has 
been delighting the soldiers. One of her versions of ‘‘America,” 
presented as an encore yesterday, which thrilled her audience, has 
been a favorite with the soldiers throughout the camps. 

As Miss Very! proceeded with her program, which ~~ more 
and more to modern music, allowing fuller o portunity for the 
singer's voice, she drew her audience to her in Sober appreciation. 
Her renditions of the old masters were excellent. . . . “Depuis 
le jour,” by Charpentier, and “Mimi Pinson,” by Leoncavallo, were 
perhaps her best, the latter leaping along with bright silvery galli- 
vanting tones of clear beauty. 

The prayer from “Iphigenie,” by Gluck, was exquisitely done, 
with sweet melody, and the adoration of delicate minors. 

- . «. “Via Cosi” from “Secret of Susanna,” by Wolf-Ferrari, 
Miss Veryl rendered with tones tinged with golden quality of deep 
feeling. . . . The audience applauded most appreciatively and 
remained at the conclusion of the program, hoping to hear more. 


Arthur Shattuck with Chicago Orchestra 


Arthur Shattuck opened his season auspiciously as solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Detroit, play- 
ing the first concerto of Rachmaninoff. For his two Chi- 
cago appearances, and for that in Milwaukee, he played 
Selim Palmgren’s concerto, “The River,” a work not pre- 
viously heard in America, which left the Chicago critics in 
a rather befogged state, though its second performance in 
that city, on December 1, brought Mr. Shattuck nearly a 
dozen recalls from an audience that included the greater 
part of the musical fraternity of Chicago. Mr. Shattuck 
will play this work twice in Philadelphia in April with Sto- 
kowski’s forces. It is also to be repeated in Chicago. As to 
Mr. Shattuck’s performance of both works, there was 
unanimity of opinion, and in each of the three centers in 
which he appeared he was given an ovation. A few ex- 
cerpts from his criticisms follow: 

Arthur Shattuck, who called Mr. Stock’s attention to the work 
(Palmgren’s), played the part for the piano, and did so in the 
spirit of the writing, with fine consideration for the ensemble and 
small regard for the fact that he was a featured visitor. The refine- 
ment, good taste and musical feeling of his style, were, as when- 


ever he plays, aspects of the occasion not to be hidden.—Donaghey, 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Shattuck is an artist and a man for whom I have the sin- 
cerést admiration, but I could not excited over the music by 
the Finnish composer, though I applaud Mr. Shattuck for having 
the self-abnegation to sacrifice himself on the altar of art. Very 
likely Mr. Shattuck will berate me soundly and insist that the 
music of this concerto is not only beautiful but significant. It may 
be so. He played it excellently and so did the orchestra.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 





In Arthur Shattuck, Palm: ’s composition found an ideal in- 
terpreter. His faultless, brilliant technic, his strongly marked 
rhythmic sense and his splendid musicianship, together with the fine 
support given him by the orchestra, made the ‘ormance a notable 
one. The audience was in its most responsive mood, and showered 
Mr. Shattuck with well deserved applause.—William Jaffe, Milwaukee 
Free Press. , 
The concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Arthur 
Shattuck as soloist, proved one of the most artistic events of the 
season. Mr. Shattuck has a most attractive personality, and he 
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i the keyboard in an authoritative manner. His touch is 
—e tore Bans 5 and he displays remarkable technical virtuosity. 
He played the work with the force it demanded, phrased with fine 
art, and imbued it with satisfying distinction.—Detroit News. 





Mr. Shattuck conceives the Rachmaninoff concerto in the same 
manner as did its composer when playing in this country, as a 
seriously thought out musical composition existing for its own sake, 
rather than as a means for exploiting the virtuoso. It is one of 
the most beautiful of modern concertos, filled with imagination as 
well as with passages of sportive fancy. Mr. Shattuck enters into 
its various moods with resourceful energy and fire, and rz it in 
a manner that shows he is at home with the thought o e com- 
poser. Power, thought, emotion and beauty of sound reveal them- 
selves in turn, and Mr. Shattuck easily figures as one of the best 
pianists now before the public. A storm of applause brought him 
to the platform again and again—N. J. Corey, Detroit Saturday 
Night. 


Enthusiastic Praise for May Marshall Cobb 


In the words of the principal of the college at Sack- 
ville, N. B., Canada, regarding May Marshall Cobb, No 
one has given more perfect satisfaction and delight, per- 
fect control, perfect tone, combined with sweetness and 
charming ‘presence, lyric soprano of grace, beauty and 
flexibility, most admirably produced.” What the press 
thinks of her work may be judged from the following: 


Same clear expressiveness in Irish ballads as Miss Guilbert gives 
to French songs. Notes in arias superb!—Post-Standard, Syracuse, 
N. Y., November, 1917. 








Delicate soothing voice that does not embody one harsh note; 
pitch is erfect; combines — and beauty with perfect voice.— 
Times, Watertown, N. Y., November, 1917. 

Voice of rare quality, pure and lovely in tone; pleasing person- 
ality; compelled to respond four times after last group.—Times, 
Oswego, N. Y., November, 1917. 





Exquisite shadings were noted—sang with an ease and accuracy 
which at once set the critical at ease.—Daily Palladium, Oswego, 
N. Y., November, 1917. 





Every number a delight; power, wonderful sweetness and clarity 
of voice; captivating personality and artistic poise; discriminating 
taste in program.—Advertiser-Journal, Auburn, N. Y., November, 
1917. 





Wonderful voice of immense range; enunciation perfect; re 
presence so attractive that she makes a beautiful picture as she 
appears before audience.—Citizen, Auburn, N. Y., November, 1917. 





Articulation perfect; voice clear as crystal; style of delivery made 
her charming favorite; wonderful talent fouid expression in appeal 
of dialect in Irish songs; duet pa es with flute penetrated hearts 
of every one—instrument and beautiful voice glided with e and 
confidence oves difficult passages; lasting impression of her being 
best lyric soprano who ever sang here.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y., 
November, 1917. 





Magnificent, rich, mellow—a voice of inspiring evenness and flex- 
ibility; exquisite mezzo-voce; genuine artiste; enunciation might 
serve as model to all singers.—Observer, Fulton, N. Y., November, 
1917. 


In this singer the club made a real find—one of the most prom- 
ising and delightful young sopranos heard in many a season. Her 
voice is lovely with a fine range and great flexibility and her style 
excellent throughout.—Daily Republican, Springfield, Mass., Decem- 
ber, 1917. 





“Butterfly” song given with conspicuous charm; fine reading of 
dainty and fanciful “Cuckoo” song added much to the impression 
she has given here for sincere and delightful solo work; sang spir- 
itedly and with clearest of enunciation.—Union, Springfield, ass., 
December, 1917. 


Gardner Musicale Proves to Be Delightful Event 


The Cincinnati Enquirer of November 18, in comment- 
ing upon the successful musicale given in Grace Gardner’s 
studio recently, said: 

“On Thursday, in Grace G. Gardner’s studio in the Odd 
Fellows Temple, Mannie Cobb, a sister of Irvin Cobb, of 
New York, whose name is a household word in America, 
was introduced to a number of her hostess’ friends. Miss 
Cobb is most attractive and has a sense of humor that 
endears her to a wide circle of friends ranging from Maine 
to the Pacific. 

“Howard Saxby read, as few know how to do, extracts 
from Kipling and other authors. The pleasures of the 
afternoon were varied by a delightful program of songs 
rendered by a few from Miss Gardner’s professional class. 
Mary Bennett, the accompanist, shared the well deserved 
compliments. The program was: 

“‘Habanera, from ‘Carmen’ (Bizet), Clara Taylor 
Fahlbush; ‘Open Secret’ (Woodman), ‘Inter Nos’ (Mac- 
Fadyen), Ida Anderson Klein; ‘One Fine Day,’ from 
‘Madame Butterfly’ (Puccini), ‘It Is Springtime’ (Gard- 
ner), Mattie Berry Reppert; ‘Good Bye’ (Tosti), Irene 
Ritchie; ‘The Year’s at the Spring’ (Beach), ‘Morning 
Hymn’ (Henschel), Muriel Randolph; ‘My Faithful John- 
nie’ (Beethoven), ‘My Love and I’ (La Forge), Marie 
Culp; ‘Dites Moi (Nevin), and ‘Message of the Breeze’ 
(Gardner), Ida Phillips. 

“Mrs. Cook Husbands, with whom Miss Cobb is stay- 
ing at the Burnet, assisted in receiving the guests. Mrs. 
William Strobridge, Miss McMicken, May Lovel, and Mrs. 
Kershaw, of Cairo, pt, completed the line.” 

From the Cincinnati Times-Star came the following: 

“An artistic musical program was given at the handsome 
home of Mrs. J. G. Cooper, on Grand View avenue, last 
Friday evening, the proceeds of the affair being devoted 
to the needs of the soldiers at Fort Riley, Kan. The fol- 
lowing musicians were heard to splendid advantage: Ida 
Anderson Klein, soprano; Marie Culp, contralto, both 
members of the quartet of the Walnut Hills Christian 
Church; Bernice Carl Eller, violinist, and Louise Church, 
pianist.” 


Werrenrath, a Detroit Favorite 


Of Reinald Werrenrath’s appearance in Detroit, Mich., 
where he sang with Anna Case, the Detroit Journal said: 


Thanks are due Reinald Werrenrath, who sang in Arcadie Audi- 
torium Tuesday evening. He expressed his own patriotic emotions 
and those of the audience in the stirring lines of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” And when he had sung it he brought the 
audience to their feet with a wave of his hand and let them join 
with him in that sweeping, swelling chorus, and thereby disproved 
the hackneyed charge that the American people can’t or won't sing 
together. ey not only can but want to, when given something 
truly singable, and when that last line, “His truth goes marching 
on,” had rolled out, the burst of applause which followed it was 
not so much, then, for Singer as it was for the song and the 
pote emotions of the audience. But that is by no means in- 


erring that there was not abundant applause for the © during 
the evening. Mr. Werrenrath, in joint recital with Anna ~ Fa 4 


no introduction to Detroit.’ Music lovers are familiar 
splendid voice and his masterful handling of it. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Ziegler Institute Activities—Warford Songs and Pupils 
—The Dickinsons’ New Book—Ehrgott Musicale— 
Rialto Theatre Music—Police Glee Club 
Concert 





Boice Pupils Sing-—Two Yonkers Concerts—Beardsleys 
to Play—Blanche Ducharme Sterns—Southland 
Singers January 15—Eddy 
Organ Tour 


December 17, the Ziegler Quartet sang for the Con- 
structive Thought Society. 

December 18, the Ziegler Quartet, assisted by Mrs. 
Morgan Savage and Herta Brett, gave a splendid program 
for the Bowery Mission. 

December 19, Arthur Greenleaf Bowes sang under the 
management of Charles D. Isaacsohn at the Watiamaker 
auditorium songs by Treharne, the composer at the piano. 

December 19 (evening), the institute gave a Christmas 
party to its students. After a fine musical program by the 
Ziegler singers, assisted by violin and piano numbers, there 
was a tree, games and dancing. 

Mme. Ziegler affirmed in an address that harmless pleas- 
ure after serious work is a rhythmic expression of life and 
should not be repressed, as there is great need of holding 
to the life thought in these destructive times. 


Warford Songs and Pupils 


Florence Otis, soprano; Helen Weiller, contralto; Roger 
Naylor, tenor, and Cari Rupprecht, baritone, united in 
giving a program of Claude Warford’s songs at the Cri- 
terion Studios, Carnegie Hall, December 22. The com- 
poser was at the piano. Mr. Warford’s talent was dis- 
closed to fine advantage in twenty songs and two duets, 
all of which were interpreted with rare sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Special mention should be made of “The 
Voice,” “Dream Song,” “Lay,” “Earth Is Enough,” and a 
new number entitled “A Rhapsody.” 

Several of Mr. Warford’s pupils are “seeing the coun- 
try” this season. Martha Voigt is playing the part of 
Beauty in Henry W. Savage’s “Everywoman” company, 
now on tour in the Southern States. Charles Durnall is a 
member of the same company. G. Bert Gardner and Mary 
Gardner are in the West with the “Naughty Princess” 
company, the former singing the leading juvenile role. Of 
Warford students in the concert field, Tilla Gemunder, 
soprano; Edna Peard, contralto, and Carl Rupprecht, bari- 
tone, have been heard in several New York concerts, in ad- 
dition to many out of town engagements, 


The Dickinsons’ New Book 


Clarence and Helen A. Dickinson have collaborated in 
writing “Excursions in Musical History,” a book which 
will appeal not only to the musician but to every music 
lover, It treats in untechnical language many of the sub* 
jects which are of interest to every concert goer. The 
chapters are detached studies of famous groups of musi- 
cians, as those at the courts of Europe in the great musical 
eras, or the “Fifteen Famous Bachs,” or the influence of 
great religious movements on music, or such subjects as 
folksong, the evolution of the organ, the development of 
musical form, the tendencies of the ultra-modern schools 
of composers. The book is illustrated with fifteen repro- 
ductions of rare pictures and cuts, with ten line drawings 
and musical illustrations in the text. 


Ehrgott Musicale 


A good sized company of invited guests attended a musi- 
cale given by Elizabeth Ehrgott, December 20, in her spa- 
cious salons, West Seventy-second street. Mrs. Ringo, 
soprano; F. Reed Capouilliez, baritone, and the Kentucky 
Trio, the latter consisting of piano, violin and cello, with 
Mr. Chamberlain, accompanist, furnished an attractive 
program. These singers, with Mrs, Ehrgott, form a por- 
tion of the choir of the Central Baptist Church, and some 
members of the church society were in the audience. 


Rialto Theatre Music 

Gladys Rice, soprano, and James Price, tenor, were the 
sings during the recent presentation of Geraldine Farrar 

“The Devil Stone.” Mr. Price has a real tenor voice, 
ad gave pleasure through his singing of “The Spirit 
Flower.” A fine feature was the performance of Bizet’s 
overture, “Patrie,” by the Rialto orchestra under the “direc- 
tion of Hugo Riesenfeld, also the very appropriate music 
on the large organ by Dr. Robyn and Firmin Swinnen. 


Police Glee Club Concert 

Charles L. Safford conducted the Police Glee Club con- 
cert last week, given at the Casino Theatre in aid of the 
dependents of members of the force who have joined the 
National Army. They sang the well known “Stein Song,” 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” “ Old Kentucky 
Home,” and most ambitious of all, Beethoven’s “The 
Heavens Are Telling.” The solo singers were Anette 
Kiefer, soprano, and James Flynn, tenor. Others who 
assisted were Frank Tinney, James J. Corbett and Cora 
Hamilton. 

Two Yonkers Concerts 

“The Messiah” was given by the Yonkers High School 
chorus, Howard Clarke Davis, conductor, at Philipsburgh 
Hall, December 20. Mr. Davis, who last autumn succeeded 
George O. Bowen as director of music in the Yonkers 
schools, had his chorus well in hand, and directed with 
authority. The High School orchestra, with organ and 
piano, completed the instrumental forces, so that the entire 
performance was by the youth of the Yonkers schools. 
John Campbell, tenor, has a most expressive voice, clear 
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and true, and the singing of Frederick Martin, bass, was 
up to his accustomed high standard. Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano, and Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto, with Victor 
Rebman, concertmaster, completed the list of executants. 

Harold Land, baritone; David Nemser, violinist, and 
Robert W. Wilkes, pianist, collaborated on the same even- 
ing in a recital for Red Cross purposes at the Masonic 
Temple. Mr. Wilkes played Grieg’s concerto in A minor 
with combined good taste and plentiful technic, capably 
assisted by Edna Allen at the second piano. Mr. Nemser 
pleased his audience especially with Ethel Barnes’ “Swing 
Song” and Cui’s “Orientale.” He plays with refined ex- 
pression and good taste. Mr. Land sang ten songs by mod- 
ern composers, and Verdi's aria “Infelice,” from “Ernani.” 
His fine baritone voice, of large range and warmth of 
expression, his appreciation and demonstration of a spirit 
of humor in some of the songs, and his dramatic spirit in 
Hammond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men,” all this brought 
Mr, Land renewed expressions of popular approval. He 
had to sing encores. The community singing, under the 
leadership of Will R. Reeves, was well done. 

Boice Pupils Sing 

Some of the leading artist pupils of Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice were recently heard in various concerts and churches. 
Among them, Cornelia Hoelzel, soprano, and Anna Mac 
Gabock, contralto, had an impromptu part in the music dur- 
ing the Christmas season at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church. 

Beardsleys to Play 

Miltonella Beards!ey and Constance Beardsley Eldridge, 
pianists, with Marie Volpe, soprano, will appear with the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, January 21, in a benefit concert 
at Aeolian Hall. These two superior pianists are heard too 
seldom in New York, and their many friends will turn out 
in full force to hear them on this occasion. 


Blanche Ducharme Sterns 

Blanche Ducharme Sterns, the friend and patron of so 
many musicians in New York, who has recently removed 
to Washington, D. C., writes a friend as follows: “Our 
life here is a continuous happiness. Our new friends are 
charming and courteous. I am working hard for our poor 
soldiers. The war is giving this town many unusual func- 
tions.” 


Southland Singers January 15 
Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 


Southland Singers, Raymond V. Nold, conductor, is put- | 
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ting forth her usual energy and enthusiasm in connec- 
tion with the first choral concert, Hotel Plaza, January 
15. Beside the chorus of fifty fresh young voices, the 
assisting soloists will be Gretchen Heideklang, soprano, 
and Max Gegna, cellist. 


Eddy Organ Tour 

Clarence Eddy, the organist now residing in San Fran- 
cisco, has begun a concert tour during the first half of 
December. He appeared in the following cities: Con- 
gregational Church, Watertown, Wis., December 5; Con- 
gregational Church, Rochester, Minn., December 7; Mem- 
orial Church. of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
California, December 13; and on December 6, at Winona, 
Minnesota. 


Thornton W. Allen, Bankrupt 


Thornton W. Allen who is connected with the Asso 
ciated Amusement Company individually has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy in the Essex County (N. J.) 
courts, assets being given as $320 and liab a as $2.608 


It is understood that he is proprietor of the T. W. Allen 
Publishing Company, and last year he handled the con- 
certs of the Robert Treat in Newark, N. J., and this year 


he bexan a series at Krueger Auditorium (also in New 
ark), but the first concert only was given 


Galloway Pupil in Grand Opera 


Harold J. Geis, basso, pupil of J. Armour Galloway, has 
been engaged to sing leading parts this season with the 
Joseph Sheehan Opera Company. 
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California Hears Premiére of Jacobi Work 


At the fifth pair of symphony concerts presented by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor, the first performance anywhere was given of Fred- 
erick Jacobi’s “A California Suite.’ The work is divided 
into four movements, the first of which is called “Car- 
melo,” which Mr. Jacobi has called the awakening, and is 
his interpretation of sunrise over the peaceful valley of 
Carmel. The second movement is one of gaiety, called 
fiesta in Monterey, and depicting a scene of festival and 
revelry in one of the gay public houses of old Monterey. 
rhe movement has its galanteria and its episodes, but is, in 
the main, rhythmic and fiery. “Dolores,” the term Mr. 
Jacobi uses for his third movement, is an elegy, a moon- 
light mood-picture of the cemetery of Dolores, and the 
final movement, “Easter Sunday at Santa Barbara” (an- 
dante moderato), is an ecclesiastical procession—monks 
walking through the early dawn and gradually approach- 
ing in the ever-increasing sunlight, the mission of Santa 
tarbara. The work is scored for two flutes, piccolo 
interchangeable with third flute, two oboes, English horn, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, double bassoon, four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, harp, celesta, glock- 
enspicl, tympani, percussion and strings. 

San Francisco music lovers received the work with 
every manifestation of approval, which must have been 
most gratifying to its composer, who was born in San 
Francisec. At an early age, Mr. Jacobi displayed marked 
musical tendencies and at the age of eight his musical edu- 
cation was seriously commenced. After studying in New 
York with Rubin Goldmark and Rafael Joseffy, he went 
to Berlin and continued his studies at the Hochschule 
under Paul Juon. Returning to this country, Mr. Jacobi 
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became in 1913, assistant conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a position which he held until this year. 
Among his compositions is the “Pied Piper,” a symphonic 
poem for large orchestra, which was given its initial per- 
formance March 24, 1916, by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Fanning and the Music at Camp Sherman 


Cecil Fanning does not believe in doing things by halves, 
and so, after making efforts for some time to find the 
proper channel into which to direct his energies toward 
doing his bit, he finally has been placed by an efficiency 
expert and is now on the committee for entertainments 
at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. Despite the fact that 
his concert activities are far reaching—from Victoria, B. C., 
through the South, Middle West and to the Pacific Coast, 
he is deeply interested in this work. Camp Sherman, which 
is about fifty miles from Columbus, Ohio, has a new Red 
Cross community building, built in the shape of a Red 
Cross, two hundred feet each way. In one end is a full 
stage and in this wing are seats for the audience. In the 
course of a few weeks, a camp theatre, seating 4,000, will 
be available, and in that auditorium, the committee are 
planning to hold the concerts of the passing artists who 
are willing to donate their services to this worthy cause. 
On a recent Sunday evening, Mrs, Arthur Ellis, mezzo- 
soprano, and Katherine Gleason, accompanist, accompanied 
Mr. Fanning to the camp, despite the snow and below 
zero weather. The soldier boys were most appreciative, and 
the remainder of the series promises to be equally suc- 
cessful. The committee, which includes Mrs. McMahon, 
president of the Women’s Music Club; Carl Hoenig, direc- 
tor of the Republican Glee Club, and Trinity Choir; Mr. 
Roberts, director of music in the public schools, and others 
of prominence, plans to give two entertainments per week, 
on Wednesday and Sunday evenings, for there are 35,000 
boys there who need good wholesome entertainment. Nor 
has Mr. Fanning been content to confine his efforts to the 
camp alone, for he is endeavoring to interest the musi- 
cians throughout the State in this work. Recently he made 
an _— ‘to the Men’s Music Teachers Association and to 
the Fortnightly Club, of Cleveland, both of which agreed 
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to cooperate, a step which Mr. Fanning hopes to induce 
other clubs throughout the State to take. Entertainments 
of all grades and descriptions will be given and the various 
papers throughout the State have promised valuable pub- 
licity aid. Since the trip from Columbus to the camp and 
return costs over a dollar and a half and there is no fund 
to take care of this matter, Mr. Fanning, with Mr. Turpin 
and two other artists are arranging to give a series of 
concerts to raise the necessary money. At present, the 
committee can ofter artists willing to do this work, food, 
shelter and a closed motor to and from the camp. Mr. 
Fanning will consider it a favor and an honor if any mu- 
sician, passing that way and disposed to contribute to the 
entertainment of the soldiers, would communicate with 
him. He has been devoting his entire time of late to aid- 
ing Mr. Zanzig, community singing director at Camp Sher- 
man, in preparing the Festival of Light for Christmas Eve. 


Schofield, Emergency Artist 


Edgar Schofield was hurriedly called from New York to 
Oberlin, Ohio, to take the bass part in the Christmas per- 
formarce of “The Messiah” on December 13. Allan Hinck- 
ley had been engaged for the role, but he found himself 
indispesed two days before and quick interchange of wires 
hetween the Oberlin University authorities and Mr. Scho- 
field’s managers, John W. Frothingham, Inc., started him 
for the Ohio city on the next train. 

Mr. Schofield has come to be looked upon as an artist who 
may be depended upon in any emergency. It will be recalled 
that not so very long ago when the Columbia University 
Choral Society was giving the first New York performance 
of Converse’s “The Peace Pipe,” William Wade Hinshaw, 
who had been engaged for the solo part, sent word to the 
conductor only a few hours before the performance that 
he was ill and could not sing. The work was an unfamiliar 
one to Schoiield, but he mastered it in the course of the 
afternoon and sang it at night without even an orchestral 
rehearsal, thereby proving his unusual musicianship. 


Artists’ League of America Entertainment 


The first entertainment and reception of the Artists’ 
League of America was held at the Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Tuesday, December 18. 

This society, which is composed of many prominent New 
York and Brooklyn citizens, was formed for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of American artists, and has 
already a fair sized membership, which its founders hope 
will reach thousands. The interest shown at this first en- 
tertainment, speaks well for the future development of 
this organization. 

An interesting program was rendered, the participants 
being Olive A. Dunn, organ; Isabel F. Longbotham, so- 

















WATCH THIS SPACE 


PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


An established system for music teachers and those who seek them. 
Creating—Organizing—Service. 

Get in touch with one of our Private Demonstrators or Nor- 
mal Training Teachers and ask for a Free Trial Lesson. 

We, the undersigned, have agreed to contribute part of our 
time in the above way. Information gladly given on courses 
from beginning to Bachelor of Music Degree, 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New York City—Briggs, 235 W. 129th St., Ph. Morningside 
1705; Bossing, 1182 oodycrest Ave., Ph. Melrose 7840 W; 
Brehmer, 1669 Holland Ave., Ph. Westchester 820; Carl . 
st2 W. 1sist St., Ph. Audubon 1360; Crawford, 250 W. 78t 
St., Ph. Schuyler 5698; Doolittle, 611 W. 127th St., Ph. Morn- 
ingside 7357; Doolittle, Wellington Hotel, Ph. Circle 1066; 
Frederick, 611 W. 127th St., Ph. Morningside 5993 Grant, 
20 sth Ave., Ph, Stuyvesant 3401; Gregg, 20 sth Ave., Ph. 
Stuyvesant 3401; Haire, 44, jarrow St., Ph. Spring 5227; 
Heineman, 3671 Broadway, Ph. Audubon 6100; Leidy, Y ag A 
178th St., Ph. Audubon 4193; Lillie, 319 + §7th . ae 
Columbus 8103; Law, 531 W. 145th St.; McDonough, Hotel En- 
dicott, 81st St.; Collett, 2042 _ Ave., Ph. Harlem 3437; Meyer, 
358 Wadsworth Ave., Ph. St. Nicholas 8711; Pickering, 12§ 
W. 119th St., Ph. Morningside 9476; Scott, 44g W. 153rd St., 
Ph. Audubon 7950; Snow, 204 E. 18th St., Ph. tuyvesant 1836; 
Scoville, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem 34375, Smith, 410 est 
End Ave., Ph. Schuyler 9311; Stone, 35 ashington Sq., Ph. 
Spring 342; Tyler, 78 W. sth St., Ph. Schuyler 7190; Valen- 
tine, 880 St. Nicholas Ave., Ph. Audubon 1550; eidlich, 10 
W. 82nd St., Ph. Schuyler 2496; Wetche, 206 Le St., 
Ph. Riverside 7510; Zang, 156 Bth St., Ph. Murray Hill 1079; 
Holy Rosary Academy, 137 and St. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Brooklyn—Cilley-Iangnecker-Wilkinson, 882 E. 19th St., 
Ph. mmore 428; Dahn, 141 Lafayette Ave. Ph. Prospect 
1146; Driggs, 15 Clark St., Ph. Main 3268; Duff, 168 Sterlin; 
PL, Ph. Sterling 1506; Jurgeson, 2122 Ditmas St., Ph. Flatbush 
273; Liebman, 1140 St. John’s Pl., Ph. Decatur 981; Lowe, 

45 Clinton Ave.; Miller, 242 Madison St.; Montgomery, 541 
tastern Parkway, Ph. Bedford 1913); Neymann, 1043 84th St., 
Ph. Bath Beach 1341; Watt, 94 Pros Park W., Ph. South 
3688); Lawrence, 541 Kosciusko St., Ph. Bushwick 169. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

Up-State—Larchmont, Academy of St. Augustus, Ph. 468W; 
Mt. Vernsn, Our Lady of Victory Convent, yy W. Sidney Ave.; 
New Rochelle, College of New Rochelle; Yonkers, Donnelly, 
58 Morris; Newburgh, St. faery Academy; Woodhaven, Hill, 

9 Snedker Ave., I.; St. Thomas A y, P ille; 
Peck, 62 Orchard Ave., Rye. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New Jersey—East Oran Eberhard, 77 North rgsth, Ph. 
Orange 3 J; Englewood iy 4 41s Broad St.; Grant- 
wood, Hodkinson, 1425 Broadway, Ph. Bryant 7274; Jersey 
City, Sterling, 831 Pavonia Ave.; Levy, 40 Gardner Ave.; St. 
Paul’s Convent, 175 Linden Ave.; Newark, Gibby, 328 Sussex 
Ave.; Paterson, Kreamer, 366 15th Ave.; ummit, Scott, 23 
Edgemont Ave.; Weehawken Heights, Acheson, 2to Oak St.; 
Sisters School, 24 Boulevard; West New York, Koch, 10 Fair- 
view Terrace; St. Mary’s Convent, Gloucester, N. J. 

Explain fully about your SYSTEM in the subject marked x. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Frieda Hempel, the Daughter of the Regiment 


“*The Daughter of the Regiment’ is not my favorite 
opera. Strictly speaking, it isn’t a ‘grand opera’—not even 
a great one—but | count it the most enjoyable opera in my 
repertoire.” The speaker was Frieda Hempel, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who achieved a very 
marked success in the recent revival of this work at the 
Metropolitan. 

“The music is so sparkling and vivacious, it almost sings 
itself,” she continued. “The rhythm is so marked, the 
whole cast falls into the swing of it with the opening bars 
of the overture, and keeps step with it to the fall of the 
last curtain. In all other operas, no matter how perfect 
the performance or how receptive the audience, there al- 
ways seems to be an invisible curtain between the singers 
and the listeners at the beginning which gradually fades 
away as the people on the different sides of the footlights 
5 adjust themselves to the others. It is like meeting an 
= acquaintance; there is the first formal greeting, the per- 
functory comments about health and the weather and then 
you are ready to talk quite naturally. No such preliminary 
= greetings are necessary in “The Daughter of the Regiment.’ 
The soldiers of the Eleventh dash right through the invis- 
ible curtain, and it’s like meeting old friends from the very 
start. 

“The role of Marie is associated with my student days, 
and it was one of the first roles I sang, and perhaps it 
have sung it oftener than any other role in my repertoire. 
I have sung it in many countries, and everywhere the audi- 
ences have caught the spirit of it and rollicked through 
the work with the singers. Now I am so happy to have 
an opportunity to sing in America. Donizetti’s melodies 
we «tt ta eee MME ae always charming, but I think he quite reached the 
Srl UU NULULUUNULI LUAU height of spontaneity when he wrote the military opera. 
The music gives me the impression that he rushed in from 
a visit to some regiment that had a real sergeant as swag- 
gering and blustering as Sulpizio of the Eleventh and a 
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MANA ZUCCA, 
And little Constance Muriel Hope, who_ will interpret 
Zucca’s children’s songs at the Mana Zucca composi- 
tion recital which is to be held on January 26 at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, 





prano; Elsie Combs, reader ; Emily Selway, contralto ; Mas- 
ter Frank Schilling, violin (pupil of Helen De Witt Ja- 
ome peter mo mop 50 Majer ee was the Hervey Aes a and *e ae apg likable as 
one-act play by W. C, Jacobs, “The Pride of Carlyle,” writ- Marie: The score makes many demands on the Siagers— 
. : matt $ F : it all Icoks so easy, and the harder we work the easier 
ten for Helen De Witt Jacobs, in which she portrays a i¢ looks.” 
poor street violinist. She rendered three solos, arousing si 
genuine enthusiasm by her artistic performance. 
A reception and dance followed the musical program. 


Mildred Dilling Plays at Camp Merrit 


On December 11, Mildred Dilling, harpist, assisted by 
Volpe Orchestra and the Beardsleys, January 21 Valerie Deucher, soprano, gave an interesting recital at the 
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recitals was that given for the “boys” at Camp Merrit, 
Tenafly, N. J. At this concert Miss Dilling was assisted 
by John Palmer, who gave charming monologues, and 
Valerie Deucher, who sang. “It was a most wonderful 
experience and I enjoyed singing to the very appreciative 
audience,” said Miss Dilling. No doubt the appreciation 
came as a result of real enjoyment, because some of the 
boys have been known to remark that they were giving 
their lives for their country and hadn't time to be 
bored, 


Instrumental Recital at American Institute 


Seven young people, five of them boys, all about fifteen 
years old, contributed to the interest of the public recital 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Filty- 
ninth street, New York, December 17. Three young lads, 
pupils of William Fairchild Sherman, gave an excellent 
account of themselves, especially Newman Winkler, who 
played the “Air de Ballet,” by Chaminade.’ Henry Borjes, 
pupil of Henry Schradieck, aroused marked enthusiasm by 
his clean cut, rhythmic, masterful playing of Vieuxtemps’ 

“Fantasy Caprice.” Helen Westfall, pupil of Sara Jernigan 
Nellis, and Margaret Spotz, pupil of Miss Ditto, were the 
other juveniles, each doing credit to her te: acher. Among 
the older pupils, Muriel ‘Tilden, pupil of Miss Chittenden, 
gave a thoughtful reading of the Bach toccata in D, and 
Gertrude Kk. Healy, pupil of Leslie Hodgson, did a fine 
piece of color work in MacDowell’s “To the Sea.” 


President Wilson Hears Wynne Pyle 


Wynne Pyle’s Washington debut occurred in Decembey, 
when the beautiful American pianist appeared in a joint re- 
cital with Frances Alda at the National Theatre before a 
most distinguished audience which included the President 
and Mrs. Wilson and a host of celebrities of diplomatic 
and military circles. After this concert and by special 
request, Miss Pyle played a program exclusively for the 
soldiers. It is reported that her art on both occasions 
aroused much enthusiasm. 


























Under the auspices of a committee of club presidents, 
Mrs. Elnore Ross McIntosh, chairman and treasurer, the 
Volpe Orchestra will give a concert at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Monday evening, January 21. The assisting artists 
are to be Marie Volpe, soprano; Miltonella Beardsley and 
Constance Beardsley Eldredge, pianists. The net proceeds 
are to be donated to the American Red Cross Society. 








Phyllis la Fond to Sing Russian Songs 


Phyllis la Fond, the young American concert soprano 
is always looking for novelties for her programs. Bort 
in France, she left home at an early age to be educatec 
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= PHYLLIS LA FOND, 
= Concert, soprano, and her faithful Russian wolfhound, 
“Billy,” who is her constant companion, 
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in Germany and Rus$ia, where she began her musical 
career at the age of eight with the study of the violin. 
Later she studied with Sarasate, who was deeply interested 
in her career as a violinist. She lived three years in Pet- 
rograd and four years in Riga, where she became very 
proficient in the Russian language. Recently, in rum- 
maging through an old trufk full of music, she came 
across some old Russian songs which she had learned and 
sung as a girl in Russia. Some of these she will revive 
and include on her program for her forthcoming New 
York recital, as well as her concerts on tour. 


The Carpis Complete 


The wife and daughter of Fernando Carpi, the Metro- 
nolitar. Opera House lyric tenor, arrived in America from 
Italy a short time ago, and the little artist family now 
is.united, “and permanently,” as the happy father declared: 








De Harrack « Maxwell 


EMINENT PIANIST AMERICA'S NOTED BARITONE 


Personal: De Harrack Memt.: B. 8. Driggs 
Metropolitan Theatre, Cleveland 765 Hip. Annex Bidg..Cleveland 


Englewood Women’s Club. Miss Dilling played modern 
French compositions and Miss Deucher sang old English, 
French and Irish songs. Three days later the harpist 
played before an enthusiastic audience at Newark, N. J. 
On December 18 she played at a private concert in New 
York City. One of the most iriteresting of her recent 




















RUSSIAN 


“America’s Favorite Orchestra” 
15th Anniversary Season 1917-18 Now Booking 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA Dg: IN TORN, 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


FLORENCE NELSON “#3222! 


LYRIC SOPRANO Management : EMIL REICH, 47 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


ANDRE POLAH ‘!r=_ 


JOHN McCORMACK 


CHARLES W. CLAK Ee" 
Glarinda B. Smit 


SOPRANO 
NEVADA VAN der VEER Contrano REED MILLER tenor 


Personal Representative : 
Julian Pollak, 47 West 42d St., New York 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS - ~ - - Individually and Jointly 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


New and Beaatiful Stadio 
New York 





44 West 44th Street, 
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Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 
E Studie: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opere Company 
Available for Opera. Oratorio and Recstais 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West sath St.. New York 


J.FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCTOR OF PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISCO . . CALIFORNIA 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Persone! Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St.. New York 


> WALDROP 


A 
Pianist and Accompanist 
fano Instruction 
Address: 44 W. 44th St., New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Blanchard Build‘ng, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1005 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


WITH THE COLORS 
Send all mail care Century Theatre, New York 
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Heinrich Haver Katherine 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


“ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
Exclesive Management: JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 









































The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 
1917—15th Season—1918 ! 


Midwinter and Spring Tours 
Now Booking 
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WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Audltorium Buiiding, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Blanche da Costa’s Symphony Appearances 


Blanche da Costa sang on November 19 at the Bankers’ 
convention, held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
which was attended by 900 bankers. With Carl Bernthaler, 
of Pittsburgh, acting as her accompanist, Miss da Costa 
presented a program of much interest. The speaker of the 
evening, Normann Sommerville, of Toronto, Canada, was 
so pleased with her work that he asked Miss da Costa to 
repeat her program in Toronto on November 26, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was booked to address the Canadians. 
Owing to the fact that Miss da Costa was scheduled to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Atlschuler, conductor, on November 27 at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., it was impossible for her to accept this offer. She 
scored a success at Beaver Falls, the Tribune of that city 
speaking particularly of her “beautiful soprano voice of 


wide range.” 
On November 24, Miss da Costa won, as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, “the audience from the 


instant of her appearance,” according to. the Dispatch. 
“She has a tone of crystalline purity, good style and fine 
enunciation. Her florid work was exceptionally good.” 
In the opinion of the Post, “her voice is one of much bril- 
liance and volume, and her coloratura work was done with 
ease.” Of her work the Gazette remarked that “Miss da 
Costa possesses a voice of excellent quality, flexibility and 
freshness. She sings, moreover, with ease and assurance, 
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so that her performance was most effective as well as en- 
joyable.” 

Miss da Costa appeared in the performance of “Treas- 
ure Trove,” given at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
December 29, with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
In January she will be heard in the Middle West, appear- 
ing in recital on January 14, at Muskegon, Mich. and 
January 21, at Lansing, Mich. On March 17, she is booked 
to appear as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in Cincinnati, and on March 20 will give a 
recital in Chicago. The fact that this artist has in her 
first season in New York been booked for appearances 
with three of the prominent symphony orchestras speaks 
well for the excellence of her work. 


All-Americans at Wichita 


The All-American quartet of singers, consisting of 
Mabel Garrison, Reinald Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy 
and Margaret Keyes, gave a concert in the Forum in 
Wichita, Kan., recently. It was an auspicious beginning 
of an all star series which was organized by Merle Armi- 
tage, to bring to his native city the foremost singers now 
on the concert stage. 

Only one ensemble number was given, “Bella Figlia del 
Amore,” from “Rigoletto,” and according to the Wichita 
Beacon “it would seem impossible to expect a better ren- 
dition.” The same paper also declared that it would be 
difficult to surpass in brilliancy, serge or pure tone 
quality some of Miss Garrison's efforts. Exquisite colora- 
tura to its perfect degree was developed, and in the Nor- 
wegian “Kom Kjyra,” bell-like tones were combined with 
velvety smoothness and a quick shading quality that were a 
revelation, 

In the opinion of the Beacon: 

Mr Werrenrath’s singing was amost faultless. In the encore, 
“Oh, Red Is the English Rose,” he showed in a magnificent fervor 


what possibilities this exceptionally gifted young baritone has in 
him. Margaret Keyes and Lambert Murphy received unstinted 


praise. 


Cecil Arden Sings at MacDowell Club 


Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, sang 
at the Christmas ‘festival, MacDowell Club, New York, 
December 14. Her group of songs included “Connais tu 
le pays,” Thomas; “Mermaid’s Song,” Haydyy “Quel Rus- 
celletto,” Paradies, and “La Morenita,” Buzat Peccia. 

Mr. Buzzi Peccia was at the piano. 





Marie de Kyzer’s Appearances 


Marie de Kyzer, soprano, has appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, the New York 
Arion Society, the New York Liederkranz, the New York 
Rubinstein Club, the Minneapolis Apollo Club, the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, the Pittsburgh Mozart Club, the 
Paterson (N. J.) Orphene Club, the Albany (N. Y.) 
Mendelssohn Club, the Albany Symphony Orchestra, 
the Worcester (Mass.) Oratorio Society, the Worcester 
Symphony Orchestra, the Springfield (Mass.) Orpheus 
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Club, and many similar organizations. To her credit 
also is an extensive tour as soloist with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra, covering most of the impor- 
tant Middle Western cities, and appearances at the 
North Shore Festival, the Erie Festival, Chautauqua, 
etc., everywhere winning well deserved praise. 


Rosalie Miller to Present Unusual Program 


Rosalie Miller, the young American soprano whose re- 
citals last season created agreeable comment both in Bos- 
ton and New York, will give another recital in Boston, at 
Jordan Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, January 9. The 
singer’s program, which contains several numbers that 
had not been heard there frequently, is as follows: “Ah 
mio cor” (Handel), “Deh pin a me mon v’ascondate” 
(Bonancini), “All’ acquisto di gloria” (Scarlatti), “Au 
pays ou se fair la guerre” (Duparc), “Guitares et man- 
dolines” (Saint-Saéns), “A San Lorenzo” (Laparra), “A 
Belle au Bois Dormant” (Fourdrain), “Carnaval” (Four- 
drain), “La Siciliana” (Sinigagha), ‘“Montanina” (Sin- 
igaglia), “The Swan” (Szymanowski), “The Death of a 
Little Bird” (Rachmaninoff), “Arion” (Rachmaninoff), 
“Woeful Heart With Grief Oppressed” (Dowland), 
“When I Have Heard” (Purcell), “At Night” (Gladis 
Greene), “The Blossom” (Elizabeth Coolidge), and “Song 
of the Blackbird” (Quilter). 

On Christmas Day, Miss Miller journeyed down to Long 
Island to entertain several hundred soldiers, not only with 
her lovely voice, but with several selections on the violin, 
for she is a versatile artist. Her New York recital is 
scheduled for January 31. 


Gilberté Returns to the Metropolis 


Hallett Gilberté and Mrs. Gilberté, following a six 
months’ stay at their summer home, “Melody Manse,” 
Lincolnville Beach, Me., have returned to New York 
and are at their old quarters, Hotel Flanders, 133 West 
Forty-seventh street, telephone 8570 Bryant. Looking 
hale and hearty, Mr. Gilberté is ready for the busy sea- 
son which marks his stay in the metropolis. Many 
engagements are developing for him. Louis Graveure, 
Charles W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and others are 
featuring his latest song, “The Devil’s Serenade.” 


Henry to Play MacDowell Concerto by Request 


Harold Henry, pianist, when he appeared as soloist with 
the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, in Chicago, on De- 
cember 30, at the concert for the benefit of the Navy Relief 
Society, played by request the MacDowell D minor con- 
certo. The program was an all-American one. 


“ SODER-HUEG 


THE EMINENT CUNTRALTU, VOICE TRAINER AND CUACH 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 


for her correct Voice Placement and Tone ent. Singers 

prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, and engagements secured. 
‘or 
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“The perfection of quartet playing.”"—London Daily Mail. 
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A splendid climax to his work of the eveni hi 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, the basso of the evening in his inspirinely 
dramatic rendering of “Why Do the Nations” sung with entire 
ease at = — would Pm 3 ern the Waterloo of any 
singer wi perfect command of breathing and the art of sing- 
ing. For a basso his higher tones were of s dsthodiousness “that 
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A Few Words About Alfred Kaiser 


A short account of the life of Alfred Kaiser, the Belgian 
composer of opera, who died in Bournemouth, England, 
October 2, 1917, is at hand, written by his wife, the founder 
of the Iris Publishing Company, London, England. This 
is in booklet form, and suggests the struggles of this musi- 
cian for recognition in France, Germany and England and 
his ultimate successes. 

At the age of eleven, during his studies in Vienna, he 
began his first opera, “Le Giaour;” at twelve, he composed 
a concerto for horn, which was performed by the Phil- 
harmonic of Vienna, and several other pieces, marches, 
waltzes, etc. 

There followed the march, “Under the Double Eagle,” 
and “Gabrielle d’Estrée,” an opera, which gave him the 
Beethoven prize. At nineteen he was named conductor at 
the Viennese Opera. . He then composed an opera in two 
acts, “Harlequin,” performed for the first time in Briinn, 
and “La Comédienne” and “Le Pensionnat,” which he him- 
self conducted at the Viennese Opera. He was then 
twenty years old. 

From Vienna he went to Paris. To this period belong 
three more operas, “Colomba,” “Madame Lully” and 
“Stella Maris;” “La Perle,” a ballet for grand opera; “La 
Mort de Pierrot,’ a mimo-drama, and “Don Juan et 
Faust,” a three-act opera, performed first in Niiremburg; 
“Le billet de Josephine,” a comic opera in three acts, given 
at the Gaiety. “Die Schwarze Nina” proved a great suc- 
cess in Elberfeld, Germany. 

He translated “Stella Maris” into German, which has 
been performed frequently in German theatres. ‘“Theo- 
dor Ké6rner,” in 1913, “was given in forty towns on the 
same day.” A symphony followed and the “Portrait of 
Beatrice” (opera). These are considered to be his mas- 
terpieces. “Beatrice” was just finished and accepted in 
several German cities when the war began. “Stella Maris” 
was accepted and his symphony was to be played in Brus- 
sels in May or June, 1914. 

In Germany he was frequently compared with Richard 
Strauss, and “the effect which Strauss obtained with a 
hundred musicians, Kaiser could obtain with fifty,” says 
the booklet. 

Because of the war, while living in London, though he 
was a Belgian by birth, he was obliged to change the name 
of Kaiser to De Keyser, the Belgian form. “La Véridique 
Histoire de Louise York,” he wrote, because he was “too 
sad to compose now,” and writing “prevented him from 
thinking so much of the war.” “Dorothée” followed. The 
publishing of these works was the beginning of the Iris 
Publishing Company, now in the charge of Mme, de Key- 
ser, at 30 and 31 Furnival street, London, E. C., founded 
by her to make the works of her husband better known. 


Mae Hotz “a Wonder” 


“You are a wonder” is the way Victor Herbert char- 
acterized the work of Mae Hotz, soprano, whose popu- 
larity is attested by the number of return engagements 
which have been hers. Three appearances with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and with the Mozart Club of 
Pittsburgh are some of the important engagements 
which she has filled successfully. “Miss Hotz is an 
admirable singer. She always sings as though she liked 
her audience and loved her work, and her own joyous 





© Rembrandt Studios, Philadelphia, 
MAE HOTZ, 
Soprano. 


nature shines like the sun through her lyric task,” de- 
clared the Philadelphia Public, and this statement prob- 
ably sounds the keynote of Miss Hotz’s success. Not 
only is she gifted with a voice of much beauty, but she 
has that indefinable something so valuable to every 
one, and especially to the concert artist—personality. 


Granberry in France 


The musical world in general will learn with interest 
of the sojourn in France of George Folsom Granberry, 
director of the Granberry Piano School, New York, who 
is serving with the army under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Concerning his absence as 
affecting the work of the school, Mr. Granberry has made 
the announcement that the various departments will con- 
tinue in full and regular session during his absence. His 
own part of the work will be carried on by members of 
the faculty carefully selected for their special fitness. The 
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public and private recitals and examinations are to take 
place as usual. Mrs. C. M. Caire is the executive secre- 
tary of the school and promises that the work of the school 
will be carried on as usual. 


Riegger Songs Feature of Recital 


At Mehlin Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening De- 
cember 18, Louise Lancaster, a cousin of Wallingford 
Riegger, was heard in a short recital of songs, which in- 
cluded two new songs of Mr. Riegger, “Fairy Song” and 
“Hi, Hi, Hi.” The first of these, which was dedicated to 
the singer, was especially effective and gave so much pleas- 
ure that it had to be repeated, while the other was a merry, 
abrupt little number that should be useful as an encore. 
The two songs were the most successful of the entire pro- 
gram, considering the applause that greeted each. 

Miss Lancaster also sang: “My Lovely Celia,” Monro; 
“O the Oak and the Ash,” seventeenth century; “A Pas- 
toral,” Carey; “Come Ever Smiling Liberty,” Handel; 
“Das Madchen Spricht,” Brahms; “Das Verlassene Mad- 
lein,” Hugo Wolf; “Waldeinsamkeit,” Max Reger; “Der 
Gartner,” Robert Kahn; “Romance,” Debussy; “Guitares 
et mandolines,” Saint-Saéns; “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Herodiade,” Massenet; “Thus Wisdom Sings,” Horsman; 
“When Celia Sings,” Moir; “Night and the Curtains 
Drawn,” Ferrata; “The Wind’s in the South,” John Prin- 
dle Scott.. Barbara’ Derby was at the piano. 


Lazar S. Samoiloff’s Gifted Daughter 


Zephyr Samoiloff, the only child of Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff and Mrs. Samoiloff, has inherited her parents’ varied 
gifts. Illustrating this, she appeared as pianist at the 
Granberry School recital, December 22; will be heard 
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ZEPHYR SAMOILOFF, 
Pianist, elocutionist and dancer. 
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as elocutionist in a recital to be given by her teacher U. 
Irving in January and is considered one of the best pupils 
in fancy dancing at the Chalif School. 


Mary Warfel at the Biltmore 


On December 21, Mary Warfel, the American harpist, 
appeared at the Morning Musicale given at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. New York, with her accustomed success. On Novem 
her 21, she played at a concert for the benefit of the 
Homes for the Friendless, at the Robert Treat, Newark, 
N. J., and on December 27 appeared at a Red Cross bene- 
fit on the program with Marie Sundelius and Marion 
Green at Morristown, N. J. A short tour of Ohio, which 
hegan on December 7, occupied her time until the Biltmore 
engagement, and on the following day she played at the 
annual concert of the Freundschaft Society. Miss Warfel’s 
engagements for January include an appearance, January 
-. with Efrem Zimbalist, at Altoona, Pa.; on January 8, 
again with the Russian violinist at Harrisburg, and on 
January 16, at Boston. 


Cherniavskys Possess Original Paganini Letter 


One of the most treasured possessions of Leo Cher- 
niavsky, violinist, the eldest of the three remarkable broth 
ers—Jan, pianist, and Mischel, cellist—whose trio playing 
has captivated audiences in twenty-eight different countries, 
is an original letter written by Paganini to his violin 
dealer concerning the disposal of one of his violins. This 
letter, which is of great value, formed part of the collec- 
tion of Senator Clarke and was given to Leo Cherniavsky 
as a souvenir after his playing at the senator’s home in 
Los Angeles. 


Zoellners Play Hartmann Work 


Recently, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Zoell- 
ner Quartet played a short number for string quartet by 
Arthur Hartmann, and the composition made a marked 
impression because of its skilful part writing, its harmonic 
novelty and its musical imaginativeness. 
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GABRILOWITSCH 


The World Renowned Pianist 
Distinguished Conductor 


who last week led the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra as visiting Conductor, writes 
as follows concerning the 








Mason & Hamlin 





PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Dear Sirs :—I have 
never before been so com- 
pletely satisfied with any 
piano at my public con- 
certs or in my private use 
as I have been with the 
Mason & Hamlin. I be- 
lieve the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos are remarkable in 
all the essential qualities 
which go to make up an 
artistic instrument of the 
very first quality; they are, 
in my opinion, 1” advance 
of all others because of cer- 
tain important structural 
features (notably the Ten- 
sion Resonator) invented 
and developed by your- 
selves, which in my judg- 
ment give the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano an excep- 
tional position among the 
pianos of the world. 


(signed) 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
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ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Scrence 
The New School of Voice Culture 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 Circle 
CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 
BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 


Address H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 25 W. 42nd Street, N.Y. 
Personal Address: The Rockingham, 1744 Broadway, N.Y. 


BETSY WYERS 


PIANIST 
CONCERTS - RECITALS - MUSICALES 
Studio: 604 Bangor Bullding - Cleveland, 0. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Braanwcnes of Music Tavcur sy Eminent Instavcrons. 
Piano—Artists’ Class .. . August Fraemcke 
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From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete, Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: S7 West S8th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 











Jean de Reszke 
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Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
6: AVENUE NIEL PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, " West gist Street 


MME, GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York | 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON~1918 





























The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the ag3rd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October 27th, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross, On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December 27th a performance wili be given 
at Camp Upton. 











FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constan ith 
receives letters and inquiries, which are — to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


A Patriotic Song 


We are going to sing a lot of patriotic songs for 
a camp and would like to know if you think that 
“Dixie” is a good patriotic song. I know that it was 
a song for the South many years ago, but do you 
think we can sing it now, and would the soldiers like it? 
“Dixie” was, fifty years ago, one of the so-called war 
songs of the South, but fifty years is a long time and 
now the bands at all the camps play it. There is no fac- 
tional feeling. North, South, East and West are all 
united in love and patriotism for the United States, and 
“Dixie” belongs North and is loved North just as much 
as in its former home. Jt is a rattling good song, and 
probably if you include it in your program you will find 
that the soldiers will join in the chorus. They will like 
it because they all know it and the words. Another song 
that was much sung at the time of the Civil War was 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” and there were hot discus- 
sions as to whether Northerners should sing it, or as to 
its being a Southern song. 


Where Is Charles Hackett? 


Can you tell me two things? Where is Charles F. 
Hackett, the tenor? Is he singing in this country? 
What nationality is Lazaro, the new opera singer, 
and when is he expected to debut? 

Charles Hackett, tenor, left Buenos Aires late in Octo- 
ber to return to Italy, where he made such a success last 
winter. This year he is engaged to sing at the Costanzi 
in Rome, now the foremost Italian opera house, as the 
La Scala, Milan, probably will not open at all this season. 
He is also engaged for some special performances at the 
Paris Opéra, He will return to South America in the 
spring for the season at Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and 
if circumstances permit will be heard at the Metropolitan 
in the season of 1918. 

Lazaro is a native of Spain. He is expected to make 
his debut at the Metropolitan Opera House late in Janu- 
ary, 1918, as the Duke in “Rigoletto.” 


Is Kreisler Naturalized? 


Will you kindly inform me as to whether Fritz 
Kreisler is a naturalized American or not? Also 
please tell me how to get on the circuit for entertain- 
ing soldiers at the various camps. I am a violinist. 
Mr. Kreisler is not a naturalized American, or there 

would not have been all this fuss about his playing in 
this country. He is an Austrian; he has an American 
wife and possesses many warm friends among the Amer- 
icans, who admire him not only for his fine talent as a 
violinist and musician, but also for his qualities as a man. 
You have in your State one of the best known musical 
managers of this country, and if you apply to him he could 
probably tell you all about camps and how to get in touch 
with them. L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, knows whatever 
there is to know about mysical affairs on the Pacific Coast 
and will give you the information if you write to him. 


Why Are Music Festivals? 


Can you tell me why certain places are selected to 
give music festivals in? Is it because the people of 
those places are more interested in music than others? 
In nearly every city, town and village there are certain 
people who are interested in music to such an extent that 
they take advantage of every opportunity of hearing 
music, good if possible, but in any case, music. This 
circle extends, neighboring towns uniting in the endeavor 
to supply the demand, until a society of sorts is formed 
which increases in size and importance, until the members 
are ambitious to “do something,” with the result that a 
soloist is engaged for the grand wind-up of the season, 
and everyone far and near is urged to come and listen. 
Many years ago nearly every town had its singing so- 
ciety; very rudimentary they would be called now prob- 
ably, but the majority of those attending could read at sight 
and, in a dull country village, it was a great event to “go 
to singing school.” Naturally some of the large towns 
and cities came sooner to a realization of the necessity 
of educating the public, and thus it happened that choral 
societies were formed which became the foundation for 
music festivals. That of Worcester, Mass., came into 
existence sixty years ago. There is a large attendance 
from the surrounding towns, all interested in the success 
of the festival. This is the most important of the New 
England festivals, and it may be that some time there will 
be a suitable auditorium provided. 

Maine is indebted to William R. Chapman for having 
two festivals each year, the same program being sung in 





both Bangor and Portland. Some public spirited men of 
these cities guarantee a fund, and each year there has 
been, it is said, less and less of a deficit to pay. 

The choice of the place for a festival is usually easily 
decided by the existence of a weli organized choral so- 
ciety, or public spirited members of the community, par- 
ticularly if the society is in a large city with many small 
towns radiating from it from which to draw audi- 
ences. Music is such a factor in the life of this country 
that festivals are now held in practically all parts of it, 
as a regular perusal of the Musicat Courrer will show 
vou. 


Will Auer Come to America? 


Is it true that Leopold Auer will be in New York 
this winter, and if so will he teach? 
It has been reported that Leopold Auer is coming to 
this country some time this winter. If he does come, he 
will teach, presumably in New York. 


Breath and Singing 


Do you think that it is necessary for a person to 
pay so much attention to breath, when learning to 
sing? Would not the right way to breathe come 
natural? 

Breathing naturally might come to some singers, but 
as a general thing breathing is one of the difficulties that 
pupils encounter, and it can be said that not always does 
the singer overcome the difficulty. There is a singer now 
before the public, who has met with success, particularly 
in Europe, but whose breathing was so painful to listen 
to that the beauty of the voice and the excellence of the 
diction were completely spoiled. The breath was taken 
in gulps with a noise that could be heard all over’ the 
hall. Since that time, following the suggestions of a new 
accompanist, this singer has made a great improvement 
and change. 

One of the best known of the opera singers, who has 
been before the public for many years, was once asked 
by a young person who aspired to be a singer if she be- 
lieved in deep breathing. “Breathe from your knees,” was 
the reply of the prima donna. Breathing is one of the 
fundamental requisites and all good teachers pay much 
attention to it. Breathing naturally does not seem to mean 
anything to the majority of pupils. 


Waste of Time to Study Music 


We have had quite an argument here lately as to 
whether it is a waste of time to study music. What 
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A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE Musicar 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicat Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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REINALD WERRENRATH (left) AND JOHN McCORMACK, 
As sketched by Ted Levy of the Victor Orchestra. 





do you think ahout it? I should like to receive a 

reply to this question. 

Such a question as its being a waste of time to study 
music is rather appalling. Any study that serves to de- 
velop the faculties, to enlarge the scope of information, 
to open higher and better paths of knowledge, cannot 
under any circumstances be considered a waste of time 
Your opinion and attitude in this question is easily learned 
from your letter, with its words spelled incorrectly, so 
that one judges you have considered it a waste of time 
to study spelling. It is not requisite that every one should 
become a professional player or singer, but a knowledge 
of music must bring much pleasure to the student, and 
enable one to listen with a better understanding to really 
good music. It argues narrowness of intellect and intel- 
ligence to think that the study of so great an art as music 
should be without benefit. The love of music is so inher- 
ent in the nation that it seems every one must be anxious 
to know as much about it as possible and do a share. In 
this time of war there can hardly be sufficient music to 
satisfy the hungry demand for it. Every kind of mechan- 
ical player is hailed with rapture at the camps, while rec- 
ords are one of the most acceptable presents that can 
be given. On one of the ships of war the sailors had a 
phonograph but no discs. Two young women who heard 
of this immediately collected several dozen records and 
sent them off to the ship. If you have any doubt as to 
the value of music, the letter of those sailors written to 
thank those young women would have convinced you of 
the value they attached to it. If you are patriotic, learn 
to sing or play that you may help your country in that 
way if no other. 

Is It Easy to Learn? 


Is it easy to learn to play the violin? Do you think 

I could learn in six months so that I could play? Is 

the piano easier? 

The writer has heard it said that the violin is the most 
difficult of all instruments to learn; that is one reason 
why children begin their lessons on that instrument at 
such an early age. The piano is not so difficult as the 
violin, but it is doubtful if you could learn to play any 
instrument in six months, that is so that your playing 
would be acceptable to any one outside of your family. 
Of course an admiring family always thinks that the play- 
ing of one of their members is “beautiful,” no matter 
what it may lack. Make up your mind that to learn to 
play any instrument will take much time, patience and 
plenty of practising and that your progress depends upon 
yourself. The majority of young people consider prac- 
tising a great bore and go to the task grudgingly. Do 
you know that the pianists who play in public practise 
many hours each day. In the case of Ornstein, it was 
said that he practised last summer from 5 in the morning 
until 9 before he breakfasted. 

Ensemble Piano Playing 


Will you kindly let me know where I can join a 
class for ensemble playing on pianos to improve sight 
playing? 

In New York there are such classes at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street; 
in the New York Conservatory, 304 Madison avenue; and 
at the studio of Louis Arthur Russell, in Carnegie Hall. 

Which City Is It? 


Can you inform us what city in the United States 
has given the largest attendance at a single perform- 
ance of grand opera? We would like to know the 
name of the city, when, and the name of the opera 
being plaved. We are troubling you because we have 
been unable to find out from other sources. If you 
can give us the information we shall greatly appre- 
ciate the courtesy. 

Undoubtedly the largest audience that ever witnessed a 
performance of grand opera in this country was that pres- 
ent at “Siegfried,” in the Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the evening of June 4, 1915. Over twenty thou- 
sand persons paid approximately $50,000 into the box 
office. Atlanta, Ga. has probably seen the largest audi- 
ence for an indoor performance. At the Metropolitan 
Opera Company performance of “Aida” there several 
years ago, with Caruso singing, over six thousand people 
crowded into the Auditorium. Audiences approaching 
six thousand are not at all uncommon in the annual’ 
Atlanta opera week, which, incidentally, is to be omitted’ 


this year. 
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Cecil Fanning Engagements 


MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG On December 6, Grace Kerns, soprano, and Cecil Fan- 


ning, baritone, appeared as soloists with the Marcato 
Chorus Club, of Clarksburg, W. Va. Both these singers 
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Gustafson. William, Schmidt. David H., Jr. “ announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. Soderquist, David A. siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
Heckman, Walter. Sowerby, Leo. following dates during season 1917-1918: 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. Spalding, Albert. 
Hemus, Percy. Stiles, Vernon. November 9 December 7 January 4 February 1 
Hillyard, Ried. Stoessel, Albert. November 23. December 21 January 18 February 15 
Hochstein, David. Stuntz, Homer. The following artists are definitely engaged: 
House, Judson. Taylor, Jr., Bernard U. Frances ALDA FriepA Hemp. 
Hudson, Byron, Trimmer, Sam. Ceci ARDEN Fritz KREISLER 
James, Philip Vail, Harris R. Seone diane" poke : 
4 ALys LARREYNE 
Jones, Gomer. Van Surdam, H. E. ANNA Case GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
Keller, Harrison. Whittaker, James. fa a NAMARA 
Kernochan, Marshall Wiederhold, Albert ian aaa cman Samaie 
’ ° ’ E IDELLE PATTERSO? 
Kraft, Arthur C. Wille, Stewart. Gunataen Pannié Manon ina 
inane re ¢-— JAMES STANLEY 
Manitoba Free Press Aids Music Laueeeb Gowers a ol 
P In its issue of Saturday, December 1, the Manitoba Free soemee Save ee 
Press (Winnipeg) issued a twelve-page annual music sup- Louis GRAVEURE Eucene Ysaye 
plement devoted to local music and musicians, and also PAULO GRruPrE 
a the larger musical interests of Canada and of Subscriptions can now be ordered from 
this entire continent. The supplement contains many inter- R. 
esting articles by well known writers, and as a proof that E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
the local musical interests appreciate the efforts of the teenie ies Py nec 
Free Press in their behalf, may be cited the fact that the tety: kn y diy< gh sy ef Pe or eignt Concerts. Figs 
i r 1 for Single Seats $3. Price for Sing] ; 
supplement is well filled with advertisements of teachers, ecription Price far Boxes $200 a7 hw Th " 
pr ge hag firms, theatres, managers and institutions ' KNABE PIANO USED 
Oo ya s nds. 




















is MEZZO SOPRANO ® 
STUDIO 705 A DE 
CLEVELAND OHIO. * 
=—=LYRIC SOPRANO 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 
MARION GREEN eRe Tn 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - - - New York 


LYRIC SOPRANO of the Metropoll- 
tan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall 
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BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 
Composer - Soprano 
‘tA lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 
An Understanding of the heart of a little child.”’ 
In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 


for children and grown-ups 
Address: Hotel St. James, 109 West 45th Street, New York Knabe Piano Used 
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Dr. William C. Carl 


TEACHES THE 


FRENCH METHOD 
ORGAN PLAYING 





Guilmant Organ School 
Send for Catalog 44 West 12th Street, New York City 
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EATMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other vrominent Artists and Teachers, 


318 WEST 8ad ST.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


‘Eexr SOPRANO 





(Covent Garden) 


idress: Foresman Educational Record Co., go North Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago, II. 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers “Universal Song.” Twenty lessons in Voice Culture. 
“A vational and workable system.”—David Bispham. 
A the dealers, or 331 Wes: tnd Avenue ew York 





BIANCA RANDALL 


W. HENRI ZAY—VOICE 


Author of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY of Voice and of Life 
Published by G. SCHIRMER, Studio: 50 West 67th St. New York 














. d’ AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Villa d’Aubigne, 25bis. rue de Brancas - 


°’ MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 


SAM S. LOSH 


Sevres-Paris 























PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratori Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
Government Song-leader at Camp Bowie. 











Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEHMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student’s needs, Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing. All communi- 
cations should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


22 VOST 
COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


ATTLEBOFO, MASS 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice. 325 Oakland Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


“KERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
961 West t4ard Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 


LESLEY MARTIN, te! cane 


STUDIO: 1425 B , New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
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Marie Rappold Speaks of Army Band Music 


“Do you know,” said Marie Rappold, the Metropoli- 
tan prima donna, in an interview a few days ago, “that 
absolutely no provision is made by United States army 
regulations for the supplying of music which they can play 
to the thousand army and navy bands? I was very 
much surprised to learn as much in a conversation with 
Max Morgenthau, the chairman of one of the music 
committees, a few days ago. 

“It seems that the army bandsman is supposed to buy 
this himself, or that the public spirited colonel or com- 
manding general is supposed to find the money in some 
way. Mr. Morgenthau told me that his committee had 
under way a plan, which hat been sanctioned by the 
Government, to supply these bands with a book of 
music of about sixty-four standardized marching com- 
positions. He also told me that the printing of these 
books was under way, but that the funds had not as yet 
been collected to meet the cost of printing. 

“I do not know of a better way, just at present, to 
help the cause of music in the army and navy than to 
aid in completing the fund that has been started for the 





MARIE RAPPOLD, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


purpose. The amount is really very negligible—I 
should say somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,500. 

“It is my hope that the music clubs throughout the 
country, as well as all others who have the interests 
of music at stake, will contribute to that fund, in care 
of the musical papers, and they will forward the money 
to the proper committee of the Government, which in 
this case is the National Committee of Army and Navy 
Music, affiliated with the Commission of Military Train- 
ing Camp Activities.” 


Ninth Rialto Musicale Well Attended 


The ninth Saturday morning musicale of the Rialto 
Theater, New York, drew perhaps the largest audience of 
the series. The audience, composed mainly of school chil- 
dren, showed a keen appreciation of the music that was 
given by the excellent orchestra, under the capable direc- 
tion of Hugo Riesenfeld. As the members of the orchestra 
made their appearance, they were greeted with hearty ap- 
plause, which made the writer think that playing to such 
young people must be a delightful inspiration to the men. 
If the little ones had any doubt as to the meaning of such 

hings as symphonies and rhapsodies, Mr. Spaeth’s expla- 
nation of the terms cleared it away. 

The program was the following: “Dixie ;” first movement 
of the unfinished Schubert symphony; Liszt’s Hungarian 
rhapsodie, No. 6, in which Bela Nyary furnished the 
czimbalom solo; romance by Nevin; “Mock Morris” by 
Grainger, and “The Star Spangled Banner.” Alberto Bach- 
man pleased the children with two violin selections, one 
of which was a Spanish dance of his own and Beethoven’s 
minuet, the other, was given with much success. Again, 
community singing prevailed, this time being participated 
in by the children of Public School, No. 28. 


Mabel Beddoe of the House of Stuart 


In the famous gallery of Windsor Castle, England, hangs 
a portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots. One day Mabel Bed- 
doe, the Canadian contralto, with a number of friends, 
was visiting the celebrated castle, and as the party stood 
before the picture of the historic queen, one exclaimed, 
“Look at Mabel Beddoe! Isn’t she the image of this 
portrait ?” 

All agreed that the resemblance was indeed striking. 
The coincidence does not seem strange to those who are 
familiar with Miss Beddoe’s ancestry, for she is a direct 
descendant of the royal Scottish house of Stuarts. It is 
an instance of a particular family type being continued 
generation after generation. 





Ten Thousand Mile Tour for Lerner 


Tina Lerner has started her fifth American concert tour 
most auspiciously. During November, her itinerary called 
for traveling which compelled the Russian pianist io spend 
three nights in a week in a sleeper in order to play three 
engagements. Ten thousand miles will be the aggregate 
sum of her journey at the end of the season. This mileage 
covers the greater part of the United States and Canada, as 
well as a visit to Cuba. 


Arriving in the East the end of October, Miss Lerner 
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played in New York and vicinity, then went to Chicago and 
the Middle West, concertizing also in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. After Christmas, she is scheduled to go to Havana 
for a week’s tour, playing half a dozen concerts en route. 
She returns to the States about the middle of January, in 
time for her tour which will take her as far north as Van- 
couver and through the northwestern part of Canada, where 
she has a two weeks’ joint recital engagement with Mabel 
Beddoe. After filling some eastern bookings in February 
she will go to the Middle West to play at a number of 
colleges and for the Music Teachers’ Association in 
Toledo, also a return engagement in Chicago. © The pian- 
ist’s schedule will bring her to San Francisco in time for 
rehearsals with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
After a two weeks’ sojourn there, she returns to Pitts- 
burgh and other places, reaching New York about April 1. 


A Christmas Concert 


What seems to have been the only public concert entirely 
of Christmas music given in the great city this year was 
that held at the Greenwich Village Theatre on Sunday 
evening, December 23. There was the taste, which is 
invariably characteristic of things in this theatre, shown 
both in the choice and the arrangement of the program 
and in its rendition. A quartet made up of Gretchen 
Morris, Helen Weiller, Albert Quesnel and Wells Clary 
sang old French and English carols delightfully. Mar- 
celle Darcy recited an exquisite old French Christmas 
masque, with appropriate music hehind the scenes, in which 
Natalie Boshko, violinist, and Sara Gurovitch, cellist, as- 
sisted the quartet. W. Franke Harling, the musical direc- 
tor of the theatre, besides being responsible for the ar- 
rangement and execution of the whole concert, gave addi- 
tional proofs of his musicianship by playing tasteful 
accompaniments throughout the evening. A sympathetic, 
quiet stage setting of draperies, effectively lighted, was 
a welcome change from the usual unpleasant bare- 
ness and garishness of a concert stage. John Wagner 
designed it. All in all, it was a good concert to hear, with 
much genuine Christmas spirit. 


Mischa Elman a War Fund Contributor 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, wired in his check for 
$1,000 to the Jewish War Sufferers’ Relief Fund from 
Minneapolis. Mr. Elman sent the check to William 
Fox’s team, expressing the hope that it would be added 
to the general fund, as part of the contribution of the 
musicians of America to alleviate the suffering of the 
Jews in the war ridden countries and he received the 
assurance that this would be done. 

This is not Mr. Elman’s first contribution to the Jewish 
War Fund. Some time ago he gave a benefit recital for 
this charity, which netted an appreciable amount to the 
fund. It was stated by Mr. Fox that through Mr. Elman’s 
incentive, many other musicians gave to the cause. 


André Benoist Writes New Freeman’s Hymn 


André Benoist, for several years accompanist for Albert 
Spalding, the world-famous violinist who is now serving 
with the American Expeditionary Forces somewhere. in 
France, has written a new war time supplication entitled 
“The Freeman’s Hymn.” Mr. Benoist wrote both the 
words and music, and the new song, which is published 
by Carl Fischer, has met with instant favor and is being 
extensively used at the various training camps throughout 
the country, as well as by many of the community “sing” 
societies. 
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English Cellist as Composer 


It will be of great interest to cellists to hear that 
May Mukle has written some cello pieces that are now 
being published and will shortly appear. 

Not wishing formerly to be known as a composer 
but as a cellist, May Mukle played these pieces several 
years ago throughout Europe with great success under 
an assumed name, and was all the more gratified to find 
the interest they aroused, as the public did not know 
that the composer was playing them. 

One of her songs, “The Vagabond,” 
at Bechstein Hall, London, by a well known 
singer, when Robin Legge, the critic of the Daily 


was performed 
English 
Tele- 

















MAY MUKLE, 
Cellist. 


graph, wrote: “This particularly clever song was by 


far the best in the modern group.” 


May Mukle is taking a few days’ holiday at Christ- 
mas, staying with friends at Pittsfield, Mass., who 
promise her some exhilarating sleighrides age se. the 


beautiful Berkshire country. Immediately after this 
she is going to Canada to fill several y wry in Montreal 
and Ottawa, returning to New York early in January. 

She will be playing in the East until the beginning 
of March, when she goes for a three weeks’ tour to the 
coast, returning early in April 

In these days of hothouse talent it is most refreshing 
to find an artist with the simplicity and beauty of style 
and tone that May Mukle possesses, and her great pop- 
ularity with the American public is shown by her ever 
increasing activities. 


Mary C Gailey Safe 


It is a relief to the many friends and admirers of 
Mary Gailey, violinist, to know that she is not among 
the missing at the Halifax disaster, as was at first re 
ported. At the time of the explosion, Miss Gailey was 
completing a ten weeks’ engagement as soloist in a the- 
atre similar to the well known Strand, New York. Miss 
Gatley declares her escape to he little short of a miracle 
for aside from the shock and a few bruises, she was able 
to reach a place of safety with her violin undamaged 
By some strange perversion of fate, her name was.on 
the list of missing for some little time, giving her friends 
much anxiety. Although unable to fill an engagement 
booked for her at St. John, N. B., Miss Gailey began an 
engagement at Montreal on December 16. 


Second Eliot School Concert 


At the second concert in the series which is held at the 
Eliot School, Newark, N. J,. under the able direction of 
Charles Grant Shaffer, on Friday evening, December 21, 
the participating artists were Lillian Jeffreys Petri, pian- 
ist: Michael Penha, cellist, and the Contemporary Ladies’ 
Quartet. The quartet, the personnel of which consists of 
Florence Robrecht, first soprano; Charlotte Kirwan, second 
soprano; Josephine Baney, second contralto; Helen Devey, 
first contralto, substituting for Mollie Chapin Ely, who was 
ill, was heard in some most enjoyable numbers. Especially 
interesting were Stevens’ “The Spirit of Music” and the 
carol, “Holy Night.” Among the other numbers sung by 
the quartet were “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” 
(Rogers), “Oiala” (Stair), “There Was a Pig” (Grainger), 
“Cuckoo’ (Fitty), “Mammy’s Song” (Hendrick) and 
“Greetings to Spring” to music of Strauss’ “Blue Danube 
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Waltz.” Mrs. Petri, as director and coach of the quartet, 
deserves special commendation for the excellent work ac- 
complished, and also for the fine reading she gave of the 
Liszt transcription of Gounod’s waltz from “Faust.” In 
compositions by Tartini, Handel, Gossec, Maurage and 
Popper, Mr. Penha was heard to advantage. His accom- 
paniments were played by Henry Williamson. 

Mr. Shaffer again has earned the gratitude of Newark 
music lovers for the fine offering presented, and of the 
Red Cross, which benefits from the proceeds. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


January 10. 
Philadel- 


Theodore Spiering—Champaign, IIL, 

Grace Kerns—recital with Fortnightly Club, 
phia, January 10. 

Arthur Middleton—Cleveland, Ohio, February 3, under 
auspices of the Board of Education; Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 5, with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, in 
“Elijah”; Lockport, N. Y., February 7. 

Leopold Godowsky and the Cherniavskys—Music Course 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 12. 

\delaide Fischer—Chicago, January 15, with Pablo 

Casals in Rachel B. Kinsolving’s series at the Blackstone, 
Hertioed: Conn., January 28; Middletown, Conn., January 
29; Middletown, Conn., January 30. These three last ap- 
pearances as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
society. 

Dai Buell—Boston, January 11. 

Charles Harrison—Petersburg, Va., January 22; Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., January 24; in Missouri from January 28 
to February 2. 

Lester Donahue—Hopkinsville, Ky., January 24. 

Edith Rubel Trio—Boston, January 17. 

Arthur Shattuck—Kansas City Orchestra, Kansas City, 
Mo., January 8. 

William Wheeler 
ton, January 18. 


Harvard Musical Association, Bos- 


Willem Willeke to Present Novelties 


Willem Willeke, formerly of the Kneisel Quartet, at 
his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 15, will present a program of unusual interest, ‘made 
up ent irely of compositions which have probably not been 
heard hitherto in this country. Among the composers 
who will be represented are Eccles, D’Albert, Rubin Gold- 
mark and Jeral Servais. 

Mr. Willeke will also appear as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Society at Carnegie Hall on January 23, and in 
February will be soloist with both the Chicago and St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestras. 


Sue Harvard with Trio de Lutece 


Sue Harvard, who has rightly been termed “Favorite 
\merican Soprano,” in addition to her duties as soloist at 
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the First Church of Christ, New: York, has been singing 
at the Church of the Ascension, New York. On February 
3 she is scheduled to be heard as soloist in the perform- 
ance of Elgar’s “Light of Life,” which is to be given at 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Har- 
vard also has been engaged to appear as soloist with the 
Trio de Lutece, 


on February 15, at Beaver Falls, Pa., and 


on February 16 at Pittsburgh, Pa. The Trio de Lutece, 
which is made up of Carlos Salzedo, harp; Paul Kieffer 
cello, and George Barrere, flute, is fortunate in having 


Miss Harvard as the soloist for these appearances, for she 
is justly popular in these two cities, 


La Bonte and Grace Foster at Vanderbilt 


Henri la Bonte, the American tenor, who is scoring 
such success wherever and whenever he is appearing this 
season, and Grace Foster, soprano, were the principal 
artists at the musicale given in the Della Robbia room of 
the Vanderbilt Hotel last Sunday evening, December 23 
Mr. La Bonte sang “Che Gelida Manina” from “Bohéme” 
with much purity of tone and clarity of diction, and also 
contributed a group of “Negro gag by Burleigh 
The duet from “Madame Butterfly” by Mr. La Bonte and 
Miss Foster was one of the hits of the evening 


Wilma Huff with Pittsburgh Women’s Club 

Wilma Huff, who is soloist at the Emanuel Episcopal 
Church of Pittsburgh, appeared on Le agen December 4, 
before the Women’s Club of Pittsburgh, a meeting held 
in the New Chatham Hotel. Miss Huff is a pupil of Zoe 
Fulton, the well known vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, and 
her work reflected credit upon her instructor 
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Never has a season won more universal pprob . n than that which 
now closing, especially those which have had Mi Jacchia as conductor 

For the closing week Mr. Jacchia has arranged a series of very brilliant 
and attractive programs. Monday night he w will give his second Wagner pro 
gram Ten days ago he demonstrated that Toscanini is not the only Italian 
conductor who feels and interprets the spirit of Wagner The Boston Post 
Sunday, July 8, 1917 
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Available for Opera or Symphony Orchestra 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














orchestra, conducted by Walter Damrosch, 
APPLAUDING THE ARTISTS."—NEW YORK 
“Mr. Powell's performance of a stupendous work was 
forward all his powers of technique, 
dovs, yet Mr. Powell met them with confidence 
and PICTURESQUE DETAIL. HE 
AUDITORS.’—-NEW YORK AMERICAN. 
“The Pianist gave AN ADMIRABLE 


MR. POWELL WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR A 


(TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., 





JOHN POWELL’ 


AFTER HIS SUPERB PERFORMANCE OF THE LISZT A-MAJOR CONCERTO WITH THE NEW 
YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WALTER DAMROSCH, CONDUCTOR, AT AEOLIAN HALI 
DEC. 16 

A PRESS AS ENTHUSIASTIC AS WAS THE AUDIENCE! 
“It was A SPARKLING PERFORMANCE, not only on the part of the soloist but also on that of the 


and the AUDIENCE 


vigor and dramatic taste. Its 


SPENT AT LEAST FIVE MINUTES 

HERALD 
NOTHING SHORT OF MASTERLY. He brought 
demands on the pianist are tremen 
and interpreted them with SUPERB VIRILITY, DASH 
SIX TIMES BY HIS ENTHUSIASTI¢ 


WAS RECALLED 


PERFORMA NCE of the 


FEELING FOR TONAL VALUES, VIGOR IN STYLE and BRILLIANCE IN TECHNICAL VIR 
TUOSITY. HIS PERFORMANCE WAS WARMLY RECEIVED.”—-NEW YORK SUN. 
‘POWELL PLAYED THE CONCERTO WITH SPIRIT, DEVOTION, CONSUMMATE TECH 


NIQUE AND A KEEN REGARD FOR STYLE. CERTAINLY THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE PLAS 
ING IN MANHATTAN THIS WINTER TO RANK WITH HIS DELIVERY OF THE RICH EM 
BROIDERY OF THE FIRST PART OF THE COM POSITION.”—BROOKLYN EAGLE. 
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Steinway Piano 
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FEBRUARY. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
THEIR FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By Lois Willoughby 








When you walked down Fifth avenue the day before 
Christmas, and elbowed your way through the happy, hur- 
rving throng of people who unavoidably and good- 
! jostled you with their mysterious bundles, what 
did you think of? 

Your first Christmas, didn’t you? Not your very first, 
of course, when nothing interested you but your own pink 
toes and the dinner hour, but the first Christmas that 
If a composite movie could be 


aturedls 


rigs your memory 

nade of all the memories that flash through the minds 

f people from all corners of the earth who are in New 

York on Christmas Eve, it doubtless would develop into 
clearly cut reel of a short, plump Santa Claus, driv- 





FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


his champing reindeers through the sky straight to 
1 welcoming chimney. Then a cut-in of darkness—and a 
flash of Santa Claus emerging from the big open fireplace. 
Here the picture would begin to blur into the different 
surroundings of each home, and then over in the corner 
would rise the most vivid picture of all—a Christmas tree, 
brilliant and beautiful beyond all words : 

“I've always wondered where my parents got that first 
Christmas tree,” said Frieda Hempel, as she carefully 
inspected a small forest of evergreens, in search of one 
for a little friend. “It was the most wonderful tree in 
all the world. I’ve never seen one half as beautiful since. 
It had dozens of colored candles, flickering against the 
green branches, and there were such lovely long festoons 
of tinsel, One of my new gowns I wear as Violetta in 
“La Traviata” has a huge ornament of turquoise and dia- 
monds in front, and from it hang huge festoons that drape 
and encircle my wrists as cuffs, It’s a regular Christmas 
tree gown 

“T remember the air of mystery that crept into our home 
just before Christmas, and I couldn’t understand why 
mother, who always had allowed me to run after her 
everywhere, should suddenly stop and send me back, and 
slip mysteriously through doors before I had time to get 
there. The Christmas carols still linger in my memory, 
and the most beautiful carol of all was the first piece I 
learned to play on the piano. I didn’t want to hang up 
my stocking for Santa Claus on Christmas Eve—I some- 
how felt I never was going to see it again. But with 
mother’s assurance I took the chance and went to sleep. 
When I woke up Christmas morning, I was taken to see 
the tree. 

“No,” said Miss Hempel meditatively, “I know it couldn't 
have been as wonderful as I think it was. But to this 
day, when I make Christmas calls on my friends who 
have children, I mentally compare their tree with my first 
tree—to the detriment of the present crop of evergreens,” 
she laughed. “The unworthy feeling quite worried me until 
I discovered that the children were positive their tree 
was a thousand times more beautiful than the one I 
described,” 

“What did Santa Claus bring you?” the singer was 
asked. 

“A little white chair that rocked with a jerk—a very 
irregular rhythm; a white woolly dog that barked when 
you pinched him in the ribs—at least he barked the first 
few hours I pinched him; and a little round red music 
box that you wound up and which played a dainty, 
sprightly little air. I thought Santa Claus had given me 
some fovely presents, and then I remembered I had given 
nothing to him. We had been very strictly trained in 
doing for others, and I felt quite in disgrace. As Santa 
Claus had departed, there was nothing to do; but mother 
suggested that I take some toys and a dress of mine— 
one I liked, too—to a little girl in the neighborhood that 
Santa Claus might have forgotten.” r 

The substitute custom is still kept up, as Miss Hempel’s 
intimate friends know. Only these days many. children, 
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instead of one little girl, act as the personal representa- 
tives of Santa Claus and receive strange bundles of warm 
clothing and dolls and toys in the name of the children’s 
patron saint, 


Confident that Margaret Matzenauer would have some 
thrilling memories of her first Christmas, I stopped at 
her home on East Seventy-fifth street, and was admitted 
to the stately old house. 

Mme. Matzenauer, as everyone knows, is the mother 
of four year old Adrienne (focsenauer. Judging from 
the pungent sniff of pine and the hollow golden balls 
and gaily colored birds and butterflies that adorned the 
grand piano, the small daughter was having a very beau- 
tiful memory prepared for her. 

Down the broad stairway floated the rich, full voice of 
the famous dramatic soprano, 

“'Twas the night before Christmas——’ 

“When—all—froo—the—house—” chimed in a very high, 
clear soprano voice. ; 

“Not a creature was stirring,” went on the first speaker 
impressively. 

“Not—e-fun—a mouse. Mother, what made the mouse 
go to bed so early?” 

Knowing full well the time it would take to explain the 
idiosyncrasies of a mouse, the singer was induced to see 
the caller first. 

“Christmas means home to me,” said Mme. Matzenauer, 
as we sat on a couch facing the tree. “My first memories 
include the Christmas tree and the toys, of course, and, 
too, the wonderful little Christmas cakes. Sometimes 
they were bears, sometimes rabbits, and sometimes just 
gingerbread men, with currants or raisins to mark their 
eyes and button up their coats. But my keenest remem 
brance of Christmas is that we were all together—and all 
having a holiday. As the years went on, I began to count 
on the family reunion at Christmas time. Though we 
all might be separated the greater part of the year, I knew 
that when Christmas came my immediate family, and all 
my cousins and uncles and aunts, would be together. 
When I came to America to establish my home, no matter 
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Of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and her little 
daughter, Adrienne. 


where my concerts took me, I planned to be back in the 
new home for Christmas. Now that have a_ small 
daughter of my own, I simply must be home. I! want 
Adrienne to grow up with the same memories of home 
and mother that I have. And how quickly children grow 
up!” exclaimed Mme. Matzenauer, as though she had dis- 
covered an original truth. “It doesn’t seem any time at 
all since Adrienne was a baby in arms, and now she talks 
and reads and has ideas of her own.” 

Mme. Matzenauer shook her head perplexedly, and 
rather proudly, I thought. Anyway, she should shake it 
proudly when she shakes it about Adrienne: 

“Does your little daughter sing?” I asked. 

“Well, she sings lullabies to her dolls,” admitted the 
mother, “and there is to be a new doll tomorrow.” 

We surveyed the flaxen haired, pink cheeked newcomer 
that opened and shut its big blue eyes. 

“It is lovely,” said Mme. Matzenauer, agreeing with my 
comet “But I wish you could have seen my first doll. 
t had——’ 

The descriptive details were denied me, as approaching 
nearer and nearer came a cheery little voice: 

“Not ee-fun a mouse!” 

And carefully closing the doors behind us, we rushed 
out to greet the owner. 


Giuseppe de Luca began his story in excellent, though 
faltering English, but at the most exciting places he lapsed 
into Italian. 

“Won't you tell me about hanging up your stocking?” 
interrupted, 

“I have no stocking,” he answered. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, as I recalled the icicles 
coldly glistening in the sun. “Don’t you wear them?” 

“Yes, yes!” he answered hastily. “I wear them here 
at home, but not now on the stage. I am the Cobbler in 
‘Marouf.’ Some cobblers have no shoes, but Marouf had 
no stockings. The role is fascinating, but oh, how cold 
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the floor of the Metropolitan stage is. I think there must 
be 1,001 doors back of the scenes. Each one must have 
been opened once or twice during the first act, and how 
the cold draught came rushing in!” 

“The premiere of the Rahaud opera truly recalled one 
of my first Christmases—or rather, one of my first appeals 
to Santa Claus. I was born on Christmas Day in Rome, 
so December 25 is a double fete day to me—the fete of 
St. Peter, which is celebrated with great honor, and my 
birthday. The feast of Santa Claus is not until January 6, 
when we have our presents. The night before, we hung 
up our stockings by the fireplace in the kitchen, and as 
the biggest stockings came first, I was last in the row. 
I couldn’t go to sleep, and I kept asking my brother ques- 
tions. He finally got cross and told me to ‘Wait_and 
see.’ My stocking was so little, I thought if Santa Claus 
brought me very much he couldn’t get it all in. So I 
slipped out of bed and went barefooted down the stairs 
and out into the big kitchen. I had to walk clear across 
it, and the floor was almost as cold as the Metropolitan 
stage. But I stayed long enough to hang up my other 
stocking—and it was a wise provision, as both of them 
were full in the morning. 

“They were packed full of little presents, and we had 
great fun undoing them and showing them to each other. 
Pieces of candy were wrapped separately and put in, and 
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there was always a—a joke, you call it—a piece of car- 
bona done up like candy!” 

To think that only a few years ago a piece of coal was 
was a joke! 

“What I wanted most of all was a drum, but it took 
Santa Claus several years to fill the order. We spent our 
first Christmas in America six years ago. As we had just 
arrived and knew no one, we thought it would be rather 
lonely. We went for a walk on Christmas Eve, and there 
was something so cheerful about the laurel wreaths tied 
with the big red bows and the lighted tree in Central Park 
and the cordial manner of everyone we came in contact 
with that we had to be merry’ in spite of ourselves. 

“You know Marouf had a magic ring, and when he 
rubbed it he had anything he wished for. If I had that 
ring, our thirteen year old daughter, Walli, who is with 
her aunt in Rome, would be chatting with us. And, ring 
or no ring, we hope to have her next Christmas.” 

hough Mr. De Luca failed to get his drum for several 
years, Miss Hempel received hers some weeks before 
Christmas. And she drummed on it at’ the Academy of 
Music on Christmas night in Brooklyn, and the night after 
Christmas at the Metropolitan in New York, making the 
Christmas time merry for many by singing “The Daughter 
of the Regiment.” 

“Won't you please say that I firmly believe in Santa 
Claus?” asked Miss Hempel earnestly. “And I hope as 
long as the world stands he will reign in the heart of 
children. Christmas belongs to the children, and our great 
gift to them should be happy, loving memories of the true 
Christmas spirit that will linger with them through many 
happy New Years!” 


Musical Awakening in Western Canada 


_ The music lovers of Western Canada had many attract- 
ive musical events put forth by the Western Canada Con- 
cert Bureau. This new management has had this season such 
famous artists as Cecil Fanning, Leginska, Lucy Gates, 
Isolde Menges, with the Zoellner Quartet, Louis Graveure, 
Leopold Godowsky, Cherniavsky Trio, and Mischa Elman, 
among others to come. Laurence A. Lambert, the Bureau 
manager, whose headquarters are in Calgary, is himself a 
professional baritone. and under his energetic handling 
this new managerial firm seems destined to beeome a most 
important influence in the musical life of Western Can- 
ada. The interests of the Bureau in Winnipeg are in the 
capable hands of Mrs. S. A. Parfitt, a woman of marked 
talent for concert promotion and one who is well liked 
throughout her section of Canada. 


Amato for Movies 


According to reports, Pasquale Amato, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has under consideration 
an offer to go into moving pictures. Mr. Amato’s charac- 
terizations are said to lend themselves extremely well to 
photography on the screen. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 26, 1917. 

Nowhere in Cincinnati was the season of Christmas 
carols more fittingly and sympathetically celebrated than 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where the cus- 
tom has been observed for many years. The program 
was in the hands of Margaret Pace and Karl Otto Staps. 
Jean Small, Virginia Gilbert, Lysle Gladys Drake, Elberta 
Clawson and Martha Siefert, drawn from Mrs. Pace’s 
children’s classes in ear training, gave a group of Christ- 
mas carols by Brahms, Mrs. Crosby Adams and Clarence 
Butler. These were followed by a group of carols given 
by St. Paul’s Cathedral vested choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Staps. 

Pupils of Walter Gilewicz, including Ethel Bullerdick, 
Ruth McClure, May Forbes, Evelyn Huston, Gertrude 
Englander and Harry Spangler, gave an excellent recital 
recently, Vocal assistance was rendered by Hazel Mer- 
cer ard Edna Englehardt, two promising young sopranos, 
pupils of Louise Dotti. 

Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, received word during the week that 
his charming “Interlude” was played on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 16, by the Minneapolis Orchestra, under the direction 
of Emil Oberhoffer, and that it was so successful as to 
warrant a repetition. 

The local debut of Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, and a 
recent addition to the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, took place December 6, in Conservatory 
Hall. She revealed her qualities in a varied capacity, as 
an exponent of song and operatic singing, with a great 
degree of success. 

Norman Brown, pupil of Frederick Shailer Evans, at 
the Conservatory of Music, who has been rapidly forging 
his way ahead among the younger pianists of the city, 
gave a delightful program on Monday evening, December 
10, in Conservatory Hall. 

Pupils from the class of John A. Hoffmann were pre- 
sented in a song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on Thursday, December 20. The participants were 
Harriet Gregg, Hilda Eibel, Florence Greenamyer, Violet 
Sommer, Glyn Morris, Laura Cunningham, Martha Wil- 
liams, Ruth Bohlender, Katherine Boyer, Cleona Quiett 
and Emma Boyd. The accompanists were supplied by 
Elsie Barge, Elizabeth Cook and Norman Brown. 

Helma Hansen’s juvenile class gave a well prepared 
Christmas program at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. The numbers centered about some child verses 
of the old English classics and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and the young performers gave evidence of unusual 
artistic enthusiasm and_ inspiration in their attractive 
playing. 

Other Musical Notes 

The Orpheus Club gave its first concert of the season 
in Emery Auditorium, December 6. The most impor- 
tant item to note was the absence of Edwin W. Glover, 
who for so many years directed the club concerts. _ IIl- 
ness prevented his participation, and Adolph Hahn occu- 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ IN DETROIT. 
Manager James E. Devoe proved his astute judgment by lining Detroit up with New York and Chicago as among the first 


cities to judge of the merits of Jascha Heifetz, the remarkable Russian violinist. 


And Detroit responded with a large audience 


which came from curiosity for the most part ‘and remained to cheer, so much so that the artist was re-engaged immediately 


for an early appearance. 


John Adams of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Mr. Heifetz’ 


pied the director’s platform. The latter is well known 
as a violinist, and this was his first appearance in the role 
of director. The soloist was Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
an artist of good personality and a very good voice. 
Frederick J. Hoffmann, the well known and popular 
pianist, continues in demand for concert appearance both 
in and out of the city. In the week of December 3, for 
instance, Mr. Hoffmann’s concert appearances included 
the following: Monday, Church of Our Savior; Tuesday, 


The above picture was taken on the occasion of this Detroit engagement and shows (left to right) 


managers; Jascha Heifetz; Andre Benoist, his accompanist; 


James E. Devoe, the aforementioned astute manager; and Heifetz, senior. 
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First Presbyterian Church; Wednesday, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral; reappearance Friday at the same place, with 
the Masonic Band, and three days later a recital at the 
Episcopal Church Club. 

Harriet Gibson, a talented soprano and pianist, from the 
classes of Louise Dotti and Adele Westfield, of the 
College of Music, recently received a two year engage 
ment with a prominent Chicago lyceum bureau, and began 
her work the day after Christmas. S. 














“FITZIU’S MIMI SHOWS HER VOICE 
AT ITS BEST, AS WELL AS HISTRI- 
ONIC ABILITY DISCLOSED BY THIS 
PRIMA DONNA. HER VOICE IN THE 
MUSIC ALLOTTED TO MIMI IS AT 
ITS FINEST, SMOOTH, EVEN, OF 
SILVER QUALITY AND LIQUID FULL- 
NESS. HISTRIONICALLY MISS FITZIU 
PROJECTED AN IMPRESSION OF 
THE GREATEST INGENUITY AND 
YOUTHFUL CHARM. HER MIMI IS 
DAINTY, UNAFFECTED, SIMPLE, 
CHARMING—THE GRISETTE THAT 
ONE LIKES TO CONJURE UP, IN 
CREATING IN ONE’S OWN MIND A 
PICTURE OF PARIS’ BOHEMIA. 
FITZIU EVIDENTLY HAS THE GIFT 
OF SEIZING THE COMPOSER’S IN- 
TENTIONS. SHE PERSONIFIES EACH 
TYPE SHE DRAWS AND I BELIEVE 
THE YOUNG SINGER IS VERY MUCH 
IN EARNEST. SO FAR COUNTS ONLY 
SUCCESSES IN ALL THE ROLES AS. 
SIGNED TO HER.”—Herman Decries, 


Chicago Evening American. 
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ANNA FITZI 








© Mishkin, N.Y. 
Creates Memorable Impression as Mimi in ““Boheme”’—With Chicago Opera Association 


“So Far Counts Only Successes 
in All the Roles Assigned to Her.” 





“Bohéme is a delightful work when it 
is as well acted as it was last night. 
Fitziu and Crimi were excellent in their 
roles. They sang brilliartly in the solo 
numbers; their voices blended suavely in 
ensemble. They were able to stand forth 
and express definite ideas and emotions. 
This is good operative singing.’’—E. C. 


Moore, Chicago Journal. 














“Better all round performances than 
last night’s are possible but unlikely. 
Fitziu made a good Mimi; she and Crimi 
were excellent in the irresistible singing 
in the first act and she was not obliter- 
ated as most Mimis are in the bustle and 
movement of the second.”—Frederichk 


Donaghey, Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS 
EXCEL IN CONCERT SERIES 


De la Plate, Rosenfeld and Mrs. Hope Provide Musical 
Treat—Bauer and Ysaye—Local Items 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 22, 1917 

lt is rare indeed that resident musicians of Los Angeles 
furnish such programs and such consummate art as those 
offered by Josef Rosenfeld, violinist; May MacDonald 
Hope, pianist, and Charles Henri de la Plate, bass, in the 
series of concerts now being given by these artists. The 
second of the series of five was given on December 18 and 
confirmed the opinion expressed in these columns with re- 
vard to the first: that here was an offering worthy of the 
best, and an offering entirely worthy of the support that 
is being granted it by our music lovers who have sub- 
scribed to such an extent that the expenses of the entire 
eries of concerts is already covered. 

lhe program upon this occasion was: Sonata, op. 100, 
\ major, Brahms; “Kreutzer” sonata, Beethoven, and a set 
of songs, “La Jolie Fille de Perth,” Bizet; “Elegie,” Mas- 
enet, and “Robert le Diable,” Meyerbeer, the first and last 
being selections from these operas well calculated to dis- 
play the excellence of De Ja Plate’s art. 

Rosenfeld and Mrs. Hope seem particularly endowed 
for the interpretation of just this particular class of work. 
toth of them have keen musical instincts, that sort of in- 
stinctive musical understanding that renders possible a 
proper interpretation, especially of chamber music, And 
they are both emotional with that wealth of controlled emo- 
tion which gives the color without which music of this 
sort is meaningless. That they pass so easily from the 
Brahms idiom to the Beethoven idiom as displayed in the 
“Kreutzer” sonata is only what might be expected of their 
rifts This “Kreutzer,” by the way, was taken with a 
speed and an abandon thet is as rare as it is delightful. 
fo make two instruments sound as one in such music as 
this is not a matter so much of study as it is of mutual 
understanding and accord in the interpretation. This, it 
seems to me, is shown to an extraordinary degree by these 
two artists. Their playing is not the playing of two vir- 
tuosi, as is so often the case when two real artists get to- 
gether, where each spoils the work of the other; it is rather 
the playing of one spirit on two instruments. After this 
concert more than one musician was asking, “How in the 
world do they manage it?” That is just what the present 
reviewer has been wondering and what he finds himself 
unable to explain, But, however, it is managed, it is de- 
lightful and deserves more than local recognition. There is 
in this playing every degree of color and shading, of deep 
feeling, of bigness, tenderness, pathos, dignity and emo- 
tional intensity. More than that cannot be said. 

De la Plate selects his songs well. Particularly suited 
to his voice and art were the two operatic selections given 
at this concert, while the quiet “Elegie” serves as a foil to 
the others. He is the fortunate possessor of a voice of 
splendid resonance and a style that has been acquired by 
years of study with the best of European masters. He 
has, furthermore, that most necessary of all adjuncts to 
the vocalist's art, a keen sense of humor and the inter- 
pretative spirit of the actor. He “plays” his songs, if I 
may so express myself, with a fine variety of the pos- 


sible shades of vocal color, enunciation and nuance, and 


he is not unmindful of the facial expression which gives 
meaning to much that the words contain. It is, always, 
regrettable that these things cannot be given in the lan- 
guage of the people and the story told on the program 
so that one may know what it is all about. But even with- 
out this the rendition by De la Plate is particularly enjoy- 
able. He inspires confidence, which means much on the 
public platform, and he also seems to enjoy the work 
himself, which wins an audience as few things will. 

All three of these artists scored an undeniable success 
even with the most fastidious of the professional musicians, 
of whom there were many in the audience. The next 
offering of the series is a pjano recital by Mrs. Hope, Fri- 
day, January 18. She will play an organ fantasie and 
fugue in G minor, Bach-Liszt; sonata, op. 58, A major, 
Cadman; a group by Chopin; “The Desert,” Dillon; “The 
Pool at Moonlight,” Botsford; waltz, op. 41, Glazounoff ; 
“Isolde’s Liebestod,” Wagner-Liszt; “Fire Music From 
Valkyrie,” Wagner-Brassin. 


Bauer and Ysaye 


Thanks to the convention of the California Teachers’ 
Association being in session here we had a Bauer concert 
and an Ysaye concert in addition to those given here last 
week in the regular Behymer series. Bauer, who played 
at Trinity Auditorium on the afternoon of December 109, 
again displayed his splendid mastery and again (it seems 
to this one critic) did those uncalled for things men- 
tioned in my last letter. His playing is so masterly, so 
extraordinary, he possesses to so great a degree all of 
those things that belong to the makeup of a very great 
artist, that I, for one, can but regret that he seems to be 
falling into certain habits that detract from his art, as a 
whole. He accents certain notes very markedly where it 
is doubtful if any accent whatever was intended by the com- 
poser, and he draws out the sustained passages till at 
times one hardly knows what the meaning of it all is. It 
seems to me to be an exaggerated attention to contrapuntal 
voice reading and inessential detail. 

However, let us be thankful for what we have—a past 
master of the piano, one of the greatest of all! 

Ysaye played at the Shrine Auditorium, a vast barn of 
a place. but with good acoustic properties. His violin 
sounded big and sonorous and he was in good mood and 
gave a splendid concert. He was ably assisted by his 
accompanist, Beryl Rubinstein, who played with him two 
sonatas and gave several piano solos. With all of his 
faults Ysaye is the great old master of the violin and offers 
such interpretations that the occasional lapses of technic 
are scarcely worthy of attention. 


Local Items 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra played at Fuller- 
ton on December 17. The soloist was Vecsei, who is rapid- 
ly winning a position for himself on this coast, and the 
program was the same as given in Los Angeles two weeks 
ago and calls for no additional comment. 

Abbie Norton Jamieson was elected president of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Music Teachers’ Association at 
the meeting of last week. 

A benefit concert was given at the Alexandria on De- 
cember 19 for the Los Angeles Music School Settlement 
at which a number of our best resident artists appeared. 

FF. 
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Harold Bauer found a warm welcome awaiting him 
when he returned to the city this season to play with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and to give re- 
citals. Two of his appearances took place December 21, 
and December 23, at the Cort Theatre, both being with 
the Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Alfred Hertz. 
On each of these occasions, Bauer played Schumann’s 
only concerto for piano and orchestra. Never has a San 
Francisco orchestra been more enthusiastic concerning 
great piano work. Never has the press been more appre- 
ciative of Bauer from any and all points of view; execu- 
tion as an adjunct, mentality and fine reading as the es- 
sentials. In the front rank of the great pianists of the 
world, Bauer seems to he in the prime of his career. 
His recitals are to come. In an interview he said that 
he could play from his programs without using German 
music, but, he added, such omissions would not improve 
the quality of the performances. Speaking of music and 
democracy he is quoted by Walter Anthony of the Chron- 
icle as saying: 

Was it not Beethoven who rededicated his “Heroic” symphony 
when Napoleon showed his autocratic ambition? And was not Wag- 
ner arrested when he participated in a revolution which had as its 
purpose the overthrow of the Prussian lords of militarism? No aid 
is given to the enemy when Beethoven's fifth symphony is played; 
nor when Schumann's only concerto is proffered; but great comfort 
should be given here when opportunity is offered a music-needy 
public to listen to such abstract masterpieces. 


Good Chamber Music Heard 


The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco gave a 
concert in the Italian room of the San Francisco Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, December 18. Once more this admirable 
organization proved its claim to recognition for first class 
ar!. The members without exception, are noted soloists. 
Their ability in ensemble is impeccable. Their program 
included master works by Beethoven, Saint-Saens and 
Goossens’ suite for flute, violin and piano. 


Symphony Orchestra Plays at Palace Hotel 


The full success of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra’s extra performance in the Palace Hotel, recently, 
which was made a guest affair, to which all subscribers to 
the funds of the organization were invited, was marred 
by the customary sounds about the hotel, which were 
seemingly unavoidable in connection with the transaction 
of the hotel business. The playing of the orchestra of a 
dignified program was fine. As anticipated, the attendance 
was large. The hotel management donated the use of the 
Palm Court to the orchestra, a concession that was duly 
appreciated. Society was well represented, 

Notes 


The Loring Club, a male association formed many years 
ago to present choral and other music adapted to voices, 
gave a concert, December 18, at which Dorothy Fyfe pre- 
sented compositions of her own, along patriotic lines. The 
soloist was Mrs. Benjamin M. Stitch, Wallace A. Sabin 
directed and the chorus and solo work was excellent. 

The Christmas season brings its usual quota of oratories. 
One of the ambitious performances will be the giving of 
Handel’s “The Messiah” at Trinity Church in this city, 
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Millia Flynn Gish, Mrs. Leland Brown, Mrs. 


with Mrs, 
Easton Kent and Harold M. 


Eva Gruener Atkinson, 
Pracht as soloists. 

An innovation was introduced at the Lemare organ re- 
cital, Sunday, December 23, at the Civic Auditorium, when 
The Loring Club sang several concerted numbers under 
the direction of Wallace A, Sabin. 

Jeanne Jomelli is to appear at 
as soloist under the Healy management. 
two recitals at the San Francisco Hotel. 

series of concerts has been planned by Monsieur de 

Vally, to take place at the Fairmont Hotel, assisted by 
Mine Clerfayt, of the French Opera company. 

Nathan Firestone, an eminent violinist, has been ca!led to 
serve at the front in France. He has been connected 
prominently with music on the Pacific Coast for a series 
of years. He was under the baton of J. Fred Wolle at 
the University of California, first viola at the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, in this city, in 1915, a 
member of the Lyric Quartet, the Minetti Quartet, the 
Sar Francisco Quintet Club, the Beel Quartet and the 
Innisfal Quartet and the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. 

plan is in formation, with Robert Husband as its 
leader, to form an oratorio society for San Francisco. 
A committee will be named. Jeanne Jomelli is giving 
encouragement to the project. 

A concert by the Municipal Orchestra led by Frederick 
Schiller and a community “sing” took place at the Civic 
Auditorium recently. The singers were directed by Hugh 
Allan. Carrie Goebel Weston was the solo violinist. 


D. H. W. 


the Civic Auditorium 
She is dated for 





SEATTLE, WASH. 











The successful appearance of Leo Ornstein as soloist 
in the opening concert with the Seattle Philharmonic Or- 
chestra proved to be one of unusual musical interest. This 
unquestionably gifted artist made a decided “hit” at this 
concert, not only in his masterfully interpretation and soul- 
ful playing of the Rubinstein D minor concerto, as well as 
Chopin and Liszt numbers, but also in his own modern 
compositions. The orchestra program offered, aside from 
smaller numbers, Chadwick’s “Melpomene” and a Svendsen 
symphony. Mr. Sporgur and his men on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 16, repeated part of this program at their “Pop” con- 
cert, under the auspices of the Seattle Girls War Relief 
Bazaar. On this occasion Sida Shirman, dramatic soprano, 
was soloist. 

Amphion Society Concert 

The Amphion Society, seventy-five male voices, one of 
the finest organizations ot its kind west of the great 
divide, crowded the large Masonic Temple in its opening 
concert of this season. Box receipts amounted to more 
than $3,000. Silvio Risegori, pianist, and Ione Burns Al- 
bert, soprano, were the soloists. Claude Madden was the 
club’s able director, and Anna Grant Dall, the accompanist. 


The Civic Orchestral Society 
An entirely new educational institution, the Civic Or- 
chestral Society of Seattle, has been successfully organized 
and is now conducting regular rehearsals for future ap- 
in several proposed concerts. This society is 
namely the 
sexes, who, 


pearances 
building its orchestra from its membership, 
non-professional musical students of both 
under the experienced leadership of Carl Ellis Eppert, 
should be able to not only receive additional musical knowl- 
edge and to give good music, but to form a stepping stone 
to a professional career and to bridge the gap between the 
school orchestras and the professional symphonies. The 
membership is made up of active and associate members. 
Active members pay dues amounting to $1.50 a month for 
the season, payable quarterly in advance. Associate mem- 
bers pay a minimum of $5 for the season, for which they 
receive two tickets to each regular concert. The officers 
of this organization are: Teel Williams, president; Harvey 
J. Woods, first vice-president; Ralph Horr, second vice- 
president; L. George Hager, corresponding secretary; 
David Scheetz Craig, recording secretary; P. J. Bornstein, 
Trustees: E. P. Ederer, R. S. Walker and J. J. 


treasurer, ah 
Agutter. Executive board: Hale E. Dewey, A. S. Stusser, 
Dr. E. S. Boyer, Mary I. Engler and Moritz Rosen. 


Musical Notes 

Pupils of W. R. Hedley were heard recently in a violin 
recital at the Boyston Avenue Church. 

\ delightful musical evening was given in the apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. Odessa Sterling on the evening of Decem- 
ber 15 by Odessa D. Sterling. Mr. Sterling’s piano num- 
bers consisted of the following: Romance, A flat, Mozart; 
sonata, op. 57, Beethoven; “Spinning Song” and scherzo, 
Mendelssohn, and three Chopin numbers, a nocturne, an 
etude and a scherzo. A large number of friends and fel- 
low musicians were present. M. M. C. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Under the auspices of the Ellison-White Bureau, the 
Zedeler Symphonic Quintet gave a splendid concert in the 
Armory on December 7. Solos were contributed by Emma 
Bruce Beck, soprano; Salvador Sala, violinist, and Nicolai 
Zedeler, cellist, whose work was such as to merit the warm- 
est applause. 

As is usual when Franck and Beatrice Eichenlaub pre- 
sent their advanced pupils in recital, a large gathering 
filled the Masonic Temple on December 10, when Dorothy 
Englehart, pianist, and Vern Isom, violinist, furnished the 
program. These pupils showed an unusual amount of tal- 
ent, and much is expected of them in the future, 

Soloists at recent events have been Arthur Faguy-Cote, 
baritone, and Winifred Forbes, violinist, of the faculty 
of the University of Oregon, who appeared before the 
MacDowell Club, and John Evans, pianist, of the same 
faculty, who was presented by the Monday Musical Club. 
The programs were first class, and all the artists won much 


applause. 
The Public Auditorium was the scene of a community 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“sing” on Sunday afternoon, December 9. William H. 
Boyer, supervisor of music in the city schools, directed ; 
Virginia Spencer Hutghinson, a prominent contralto, sang 
several solos, and Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., was at the 
organ. The committee in charge of the “sing” was com- 
posed of Mrs, G, J. Frankel, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis and 
George Wilber Reed, who are doing a great deal for the 
uplift of music. 

The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, director, gave a fine 
exhibition of choral singing on December 13, when the or- 
ganization presented its first program of the current sea- 
son. The club enjoyed a sweeping success. Especially 
worthy of note was Verdi's “Hail to Our Native Land” 
and Podbertsky’s “Sunrise,” which were admirably sung. 
Paolo Calazzi, baritone, was the soloist of the evening and 
his numbers included the prologue from “Pagliacci” and 
Rossini’s “Largo et Factotum.” He scored an artistic suc 
cess. R O. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 





The December meeting of the Spinet was the occasion 
of a delightful program of organ, violin and vocal num 
bers given by Karl McDonald, organist; Elcy Fletcher, vio 
linist, and the Trinity Boy Choir. 

A number of pupils of Lucia Smith appeared recently 
in the first of a series of piano recitals. The performance 
was artistic. A demonstration of scientific memorizing 
and mus.cal dictation was an interesting teature. 


The Orpheus Club of Detroit 

Among the choral organizations of the Middle West 
few have enjoyed a more enviable reputation than the 
Orpheus Club, of Detroit. The club has been established 
ince 190) and is rendered self supporting through its 250 
sustaining members. The personnel consists of thirty 
men’s voices, carefully adapted and trained to the study 
and performance of male choral works. Charles Frederic 
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CHARLES FREDERIC 
Of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 


MORSE, 


Morse, the director, is a musician of the broadest type, 
possessed of the utmost vision and enthusiasm. Mr 
Morse also is director of the Madrigal Club, a chorus of 
women’s voices. As the head of the organ department 
of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art and as organist 
at the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church, he enjoys 


a large following among the student body of the city 
Although Mr. Morse is primarily an organist and con- 
ductor, he bears an exceptional reputation as a piano 


accompanist and is frequently called upon to assist vocal 


celebrities who appear in the city. 

The Orpheus Club gives two concerts each year to its 
sustaining members (at which no tickets are sold), be- 
sides several out of town concerts at points in Michigan 
and Ohio. The organization was one of the first to intro- 
duce the works of Coleridge-Taylor, and at present is one 
of the very few performing choral works by MacDowell. 
For the latter the club is in receipt of warm praise from 
Mrs. MacDowell. 

The first concert of the present season was given Decem- 
ber 12, at the Hotel Statler, with John Barnes Wells at 
tenor soloist. At this time the club repeated Harding's 
“Before the Dawn,” which they had given two years be- 
fore (undoubtedly ‘the initial production in America). On 
December 16 a concert was held at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. On December 23 a Sunday afternoon program of 
Christmas music was presented at the Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in connection with the Madrigal 
Club. The club also appeared during the month before 
the Board of Commerce at Pontiac, Mich. In January 
two concerts are’ to be given in Battle Creek, one before 
the soldiers at Camp Custer and another in the city proper. 
A Detroit concert is scheduled for later in the season at 
the Ingleside Club. 


Olive Nevin’s Popularity 
Olive Nevin is proud of her eight years’ residence in 
Los Angeles, Cal., and it was therefore a source 9f much 
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CHARLES pe HARRACK 

The Russian pianist, from a recent portrait | Ss. W 

kewitz, the Ri in sinter In company with Dr 

Howard Maxwe aritor M le Harrack is touring 

the country On D n thes rtist we! 

giving a joint re al at tl Post Theatr Battle Creek, 

Mich., they received an invitation to open the Camp 

Custer Theatr in connection th the big cantonment 

of that name The San s received them with marked 

en 1 

] h . y +) f he “ali 
pleasure tor her to give a program recen lor the Cal 
fornia Club of New York After her excellent singing of 
“Orange Blossoms,” one of California's native daughters 
presented the singer with some real orange leaves whicl 
she had tust received trom at Stat Previous to this 
concert, which took place on December 18, Miss Nevin 
with Julia Kasanoff as accompanist, was heard in several 
New England cities. On December 8 they gave a concert 
for the benefit of the Red Cross in Pittstheld, Mass., and 


on December 9, Miss Nevin sang at the home of Mr 
Herman, of Brookline, Mass. A joint recital with Frances 
Nevin took place on December 10, in Steinert Hal!, Bos 


tor, Mass The also en’ertained the Salmagundi Club 
at the studios of William Cornwell 

It is a pleasure to hear a singer and accompanist in 
such perfect sympathy with each other as these two girls 
Mrs, Kasanoff is a thorough and experienced musician 
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Albany, N, Y.—The music committee of the fine arts 


ction ot the Woman's Club of Albany has organized a 
| chorus for members of the club who enjoy the 

ly of part songs. The leader is Jean Newell Barrett; 
tharine W. V. W. Arnold is secretary, and Mrs, Abiel 
mith, accompanist. The members are Miss Arnold, 
1 Daniel Seymour Benton, Mrs, Robert J, Bingham, 


jrace Stevens Carter, Mrs. Charles L. Chute, Mrs, Fitz- 
irs. Wilham H. George, Mrs. F. Goodwin George, 
Gibson, Mrs. Samuel R. Morrow, Minnie Talcott 

| Anna G. Taylor, Florence Tower, Mrs. Herbert 
! W hitlhock Anna Wooster, Grace Wooster and Cor- 
ia Wright Gertrude Watson, of New York and 
itshield, entertained a house party through the holiday 
Hier guests inciuded Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, 

r Spencer, Jan Sikescz, Herbert Dittler, May 


lukle venevieve Clark, Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason, 
| lason and a group of well known New York folk, 
everal musical programs by the string trio Dittler, 
Clark and Mukle—with Dr, Rogers, Miss Spencer and 
{ kesez at three pianos, were a feature The an- 


Yuletide concert of the Pittsfield Community 
Chorus, of which Dr. Rogers is conductor and Miss 
on @ generous patroness, took place Thursday, 
’cember 27, and was largely attended, The program 
vas made up of part songs, many of the old Christmas 
nbers bemp featured, Genevieve Clark, who plays 

i, was the soloist. A featured number was “The 
ind the Child,” by Frank C, Butcher, one time 


, master at Hoosac School and now serving in the 
british army The chorus sang the “Gloria” from 
Mozart lwelfth Mass,” an old Flemish carol of the 
tecnth century and the traditional carol of Hayti. 
there was a supper, with Miss Watson and Dr, 
Roget host and hostess Two thousand partici- 
ited in the Community Christmas Sing on the Capitol 
tcp Christmas Eve, with Alfred Hallam, of New 
York, conducting the Christmas carols The previous 
enit the choir of the First Reformed Church, of 


vhich Mr. Hallam is director, sang excerpts from Han- 
é The Messiah” with the assistance of sixty-five mem- 
ers of the Schenectady Festival Chorus, a stringed 
rchestra, with Dudley Matthews as concertmaster, and 
imue 4. Belding, of Albany, and Alfred Platt, of 


ratoga Springs, at the organ Mr. Hallam conduct- 
ed Che soloists were Elizabeth St. Ives, soprano; 
Overton Moyle, baritone; Marie Bernardi Taaffe and 
everett T. Grout, Mme. Saint-Saéns, a relative of 


the great French composer, has been visiting friends 
in town for a fortnight Abram W. Lansing, organ- 
t of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, has been elected 

i member of the board of education of Cohoes, 
Kolin Hager, of Batavia, took part in a special musical 
ervice at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, Wil- 
liam L. Widdemer directing A recital of chamber 
nusic will be given January 17 at the Historical and 
\rt Society rooms under the direction of Mrs. Andrew 
MacFarlane, associate leader .of the music section, 
Voman's Club Ambrose Wyrick, baritone, of De- 
treit, Mich., is in Albany and will begin a concert tour 
of New England soon Governor and Mrs. Charles 
Whitman and Bishop and Mrs, Richard H. Nelson 
were among the guests when the choir of the Cathedral 
if All Saints was entertained by Mrs, William Bayard 
van Rensselaer, wife of a descendant of the first lord 


of the manor here. The boys sang carols, Harry Alan 
Russell directing Mary Chontrelle Armstrong, of 
Ne York, will begin a series of normal classes for 


sic teachers here January to. Regarding “The Ideal 
System for Beginners in Music,” Miss Armstrong spoke 
before a large audience of teachers here recently. . 
Major Howard C, Smith, of the Adjutant General's 
office and a former member of the Mendelssohn Club 
of New York, sang at the concert given the Albany 
base hospital unit by the Albany Mendelssohn Club. 
Other soloists were Edgar S. van Olinda, Howard 
Smith, Edward L, Kellogg, Roger H. Stonehouse, 
Frank G. Ruso and Ben Franklin. The Community 
Chorus of nearly 1,000 voices attended carol service at 
the Cathedral of All Saints recently, Harry Alan Rus- 


sell being at the organ———Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows has 
been at Hoosick Falls, filling engagements———The 
froy Chromatic artists include Mabel Garrison, Ethel 
Leginska, Giovanni Martinelli and Jacques Thibaud. 
Marguerite Heisler will present her piano pupils in 

recital the latter part of January——John Low Nelson 
has gone into Y. M. C, A, service and is acting as en- 
tertamment secretary at Spartanburg. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.,—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Lancaster, Pa.—The William A. Wolf Institute of 
Pianoforte and Organ Playing, Dr. William A. Wolf, 
director, plans for several interesting events in the near 
future. On January 11, a two-piano recital will be 
given by Frances F, Harkness and Earle W. Echternach 
at Martin Auditorium, for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross Society. Inasmuch as Director Wolf will 
bear all the expenses incidental to this recital, it is to 
be a benefit recital in every sense of the word. The 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 
American Music Optimists 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
and Musicians. 

A committee of competent judges, at private auditions, 
will pass on all compositions submitted which may be either 
in published or in manuscript form. 

Those deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per- 
formed, Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges, 

Composers and performing artists must be American citizens. 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the judges will be given a public 
hearing. Big public concerts will be given whenever de- 
cided on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists 
and compositions deemed most worthy at the monthly con- 
cert meetings will be publicly exploited. 

It is not necessary to be a member of the American 
Music Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any 
expense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist, It is not necessary to be a professional musician in 
order to be a member. 

Among the judges who have already accepted are: Messrs. 
William C. Carl, Nicholas De Vore, Leopold Godowsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem Willeke. Others will be 
announced. 

Those desiring to become members will communicate with 
the financial secretary, Mrs, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, 
New York, 


























program will include the Mozart sonata in D major, 
Schumann andante and variations, menuet and gavotte 
by Saint-Saéns, the prelude in C sharp minor of Rach- 
maninoff, and the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. 
An anniversary recital, in commemoration of the found- 
ing of the institute, which is the outgrowth of the stu- 
dio of music first established by Director Wolf in 1898, 
is in prospect. In view of the fact that the first lesson 
was given on the birthday of Felix Mendelssohn, an 
all-Mendelssohn program will be rendered during the 
month of February. The students’ prize essay on “Men- 
delssohn, the Man and His Music,” will be read on this 
occasion, 

Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada.—On Tuesday evening, 
December 4, Theodor Fossum, pianist, of Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, gave a recital, assisted by Mrs. Fossum, mezzo- 
soprano, and Berg Ellingson, tenor. Mr. Fossum was 
very successful in a program which contained Beetho- 
ven’s third sonata, four numbers by Grondahl, a Mac- 
Dowell prelude, D’Auria’s “A Leaf of Autumn,” which 
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is dedicated to him, Chamingde’s toccata, and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “La Campanella.” : 

Little Rock, ye pa” January 20, Ruth McAninch 
Nininger, violinist, pupil of Oskar Rust, will make her 
debut in recital at the Kempner Theatre. Her program 
numbers include the Handel sonata in A major, Ovide 
Musin’s prelude in E flat, the De Beriot concerto in A 
major, Beethoven’s romance in F major, “The Bee” by 
Carl Bohm, a melodie by Tschaikowsky, the Brahms- 
Joachim “Hungarian” dance No. 5, “Arcata by Oskar 
Rust, dedicated to Mrs. Nininger; Kreisler’s “Pretty 
Rosmarin,” the Kreisler arrangement of Schubert’s 
“Moment Musical,” the prelude from the Fiorillo 
caprice 35 for violin alone, and Musin’s “Mazurka Ele- 
gante.” She will bz assisted by Marjorie Meyer, sO- 
prano, and by Alehta Jones, accompanist. This will be 
the third recital of this character which Mr. Rust has 
prepared during the past twelve months, and he states 
that the number will soon be six. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on Pacific Slope.”) 

Madison, Wis.—Under the direction of Major J. E. 
Saugstad, the First Regiment Band of the University 
of Wisconsin gave the third concert of the second win- 
ter series at the University Armory, on December 16. 
The program consisted of the march, “The New Colo- 
nial,” by R. B. Hall; the overture to Saint-Saéns’ comic 
opera, “La Princesse Jaune”; characteristic dances by 
Sarakowski, melodies from “The Prince of Pilsen,” the 
“Serenade Kococo” of Meyer-Helmund, and the Tschaikow- 
sky “March Slav.” The fourth concert of the second win- 
ter series is scheduled to take place on January 20. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada.—Redferne Hollins+ 
head, tenor, and Harold Hollinshead, baritone and 
character delineator, assisted by Gerald F. Moore, the 
English boy pianist, gave a recital recently. The names 
of Balfe, Chopin, Leoncavallo, Liszt, Cyril Scott, Dal- 
croze, Stanford, Gretchaninoff and Bizet were to be 
found among the musical offerings of the evening’s pro- 
gram which proved most enjoyable On Thursday 
evening, December 20, Theodor Fossum, pianist, gave 
a concert at the Empress Theatre, under the joint 
auspices of the Red Cross Society and the I. O. D. E. 
The program, which consisted of the Moscheles con- 
certo in G minor, the variations for two pianos by Sin- 
ding, and the Mendelssohn “Capriccio Brillante” was 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Fossum was assisted by 
Rita Armstrong, piano; Ferdinand Forszen, violin; 
John Dickinson, flute; George Ridley, clarinet; Andrew 
Bomphray, cornet, and Arthur Stride, cello, 

Ottawa, Kan.—On Monday evening, December 17, 
the Ottawa Oratorio Society, under the direction of Paul 
R. Utt, presented Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” at the First Bap- 
tist Church. An innovation in the history of the society 
was the assistance of the Ottawa Orchestra, which added 
greatly to the genuine success of the organization. Flor- 
ence Swedenborg, soprano; A, G. Todd, tenor, and Ernest 
E. Bayles, baritone, were the assisting soloists, each of 
whom was accorded much praise for the excellent solo 
work. Lucy K. Forbes, pianist, and Mrs. Paul R. Utt, 
organist, also added to the success of the program. Par- 
ker’s “Hora Novissima” will be presented by this society 
in the spring. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland Ore.—(See “Music on Pacific Slope.”) 

Redlands Cal.—(See “Music on Pacific Slope.”) 

Salem, Ind.—Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Piano 
Club, an interesting recital was given at Lyon Hall. The 
program was given by Carl Schmidt, cellist; Mrs. Mel- 
scine Vogt Wilson, soprano, and Anna May Reccius 
Schmidt, accompanist, all of Louisville, Ky. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt are teachers in the Conservatory of Music in 
Louisville, Ky, and Mr. Schmidt also has a private studio 
where he teaches piano. Mrs, Wilson is a vocal pupil of 
John Samples. The program was greeted by an appre- 
ciative audience and the artists responded cheerfully with 
several encores. Mr. Schmidt was at his best in Hungar- 
ian fantasy by Gruetzinacher and “Kol Nidrei” by Bruch. 
Mrs. Wilson, a former resident of Salem, surprised her 
audience, which responded at once to her lovely voice, 
charm of manner and delightful singing. She possesses 
a voice of excellent timbre. Salem knew her only as a 
violinist of talent and there was much favorable com- 
ment regarding her vocal gifts. Mrs. Schmidt proved a 
very able and sympathetic accompanist. It was through 
the efforts of Bessie Werner that this concert *was given. 
Mrs. Werner is a prominent member of the Ladies’ Piano 
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Club and also has a class of fifty pupils in piano and vocal 
at Bedford, Orleans, Salem (Ind.) and Louisville, Ky. 

San Francisco, Cal. —(See “Music on Pacific Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on Pacific Slope.”’) 

St. John, N. B.—The Ladies’ Orchestral Club, Wil- 
liam C. Bowden, director, assisted by Mary Gilchrist, pian- 
ist, and Minnie Myles, contralto, gave a delightful con- 
cert, Wednesday, December 12, at the Natural History 
rooms. The orchestra is doing excellent work, as was 
shown by the following numbers: Finale of the Haydn 
symphony in D, “Strophe” (Bartholdy), “En Badinant” 
(D’Ambrosio), intermezzo from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” (Wolf-Ferrari) and the prelude from “Le Deluge” 
by Saint-Saéns. Miss Gilchrist played two enjoyable num- 
bers, the romance in D flat (Sibelius) and “Song of the 
Brook” by Lack. Miss Myles sang with good effect “Mel- 
isande in the Woods” by Goetz, and “My Love’s an Arbu- 
tus” by Stanford——-At the same place, December 14, 
Mr. Bowden gave a most interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on “Modern English Music.” The lecturer gave a 
brief sketch of the history of music in England from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day. He also gave 
illustrations from the works of John of Fornsete, whose 
famous manuscript is treasured in the British Museum; 
Pelham, Humphrey, Purcell, Grainger, Sir Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Edward German and Cyril Scott. Mr. Bowden was 
assisted by Mrs. J. M. Barnes, Mrs. I. F. Archibald, pianists; 
Louise Knight, soprano, and the Ladies’ Orchestral Club. 
——A well attended concert, under the auspices of the 
St. John Council of Women, was given recently at the 
Opera House for the benefit of the Fisitar Relief Fund. 
The Sixty-second Regiment provided the program, as- 
sisted by the 236th Kilties’ Band——Another concert, in aid 
of the Halifax Relief Fund, was given Sunday evening, 
December 16, at the Opera House. Solos were sung by 
Mrs. Furlong-Schmidt, soprano; Louise Anderson, so- 
prano; Kathryn Gallivan, soprano; Gladys Grant, con- 
tralto; C. A. Munro, tenor ,and Dewitt Cairns, baritone. 

~~A quartet, composed of Mrs. Murray Long, Gladys 
Grant, A. C. Smith and Thomas Guy; a piano duet by 
Mrs. Kent Scovil and Cortwright Ewing; a violin solo by 
Rhona Lloyd and a reading by Gladys Gibbon were also 
given. Selections by the Opera House Orchestra, under 
the direction of Professor Casson, completed the program. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Kent Scovil, Beryl Blanche 
and Cortwright Ewing. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Wilson-Greene presented 
Mme. Melba in concert at the National Theatre on Fri- 
day © fternoon, December 14, and the artist’s numbers 
included selections by Gounod, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Chausson, Bemberg, Grieg, Scott and Arditi. Mme. 
Melba had the assistance of Winifred Christie, pianist; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Frank St. Leger, accompa- 
nist, all collaborating in rendering a most interesting 
and enjoyable program.——At the second concert of 
the series given at the New National Theatre, the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, director, was 
enthusiastically applauded by a large audience. Mr. 
Stokowski’s supreme art was exhibited in the fifth sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and also in the music of Jean 
Baptiste Lully, excerpts of whose operas were given as 
the opening number on the program. Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, was the soloist, and won instant favor 
with the audience.——The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, conductor, gave its first concert of the season re- 
cently in the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church. 
Charles Gilbert Spross’ arrangement of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata was the chief 
number on the program, in which the club was assisted 
by Claude Robeson, pianist. Dorothy Johnston Base- 
ler, of Philadelphia, harpist, was the soloist, and Edith 
Graham sang the incidental solo in Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance,” arranged by Spross.——On December 20, the 
Motet Choral "Roclety, Prof. Otto Torney Simon, con- 
ductor, gave its annual Yuletide concert in the Belasco 
Theatre for the benefit of the Christmas, fund of the 
Red Cross. The program opened with the national an- 
thems of America, England and France, and closed 
with a rendition of the “Hallelujah Chorus” from Han- 
del’s “The Messiah,” Elizabeth Winston played well 
several piano solos, and John Waters’ baritone voice 

was also heard to advantage. George H. Wilson was 
the able accompanist of the evening——Seats were 
placed in the aisles and on the stage and every inch of 
standing room was occupied at the John McCormack 
concert given recently for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Nearly all of Washington society, official, diplomatic 
and residential, was present to hear Mr. McCormack 
sing. President and Mrs. Wilson were at the concert 
with several guests. The able assistants of the after- 
noon were Andre Polah, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
pianist———-Under the auspices of the League of the 
Covenant, Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Wynne Pyle, pianist, gave a joint 
benefit recital recently in the National Theatre. Mme. 
Alda’s artistic renditions were made doubly enjoyable 
by the splendid accompaniments of Frank La Forge. 
Miss Pyle’s ersonality and playing are always a treat, 
and her Washington appearance was no exception. 

Wilkes-Barré, Pa.—A recital of more than ordinary 
local interest will be given in the near future by John 
Barnes Wells, tenor; Alexander Russell, organist, and 
Henry Kirby Davis, baritone, an artist- pupil of Mr, and 
Mrs. . John Dennis Mehan.——The annual Christmas 
recital of the Wilkes-Barré Institute pupils has charm 
and quaintness, the carols being sung in the original 
languages. The young girls receive much praise for 
their intelligent singing and have an interesting collec- 
tion of carols from many countries———Modesta 
Ximena, an artist-pupil of Harriet Brower, finds time 
for frequent trips to aie York for lessons with this in- 
structor, in spite of a large class and numerous concert 
engagements.——-George Sheeder, of the Wyoming 
Seminary violin department, is filling many engage- 
ments thie season. Though a very young man, Mr. 
Sheeder is giving good account of himself and deserves 
much credit for his excellent work.——Ted Griffith, 
supervisor of music in the Edwardsville public schools, 
has accepted a similar position at Berwick and is mak- 
ing weekly trips there. He was for some time con- 
ductor of the Givent Society, prize winners in several 
competitions, and has been baritone soloist of St. Ste- 
phen’s choir for fifteen years. 
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Elsie Baker’s Tour 


The fifth recital of 
the People’s Musical 
Course was given in the 
Auditorium on Monday 
evening, December 10, 
at Canton, Ohio. “Elsie 
Baker, the young Amer- 
ican contralto,” says a 
local paper, “quickly 
won her way into the 
merited favor of the au- 
dience by her musicianly 
and artistic work. Her 
remarkably well devel- 
oped vocal powers won 
applause that did not 
subside until her ap- 
pearance for her second 
selection.” Another re- 
view states: “Elsie Ba- 
ker, talented and popular 
contralto, received an 
ovation Monday night 
when she appeared as 
the star in the fifth of 
the People’s Musical 
Course. She rendered 
her numbers with a 
grace and sympathy that 
won unstinted applause.” 

After a recent appear- 
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A VISION OF LEO ORNSTEIN’S ART 


ance in Allegheny, Mich., Here is the impression received by Cartoonist V. Marcelli of the effect that Leo Ornstein’s 
the Gazette of that city far-famed composition, “Wild Men's Dance,”’ must have upon the departed shades of the great 
commented as follows: masters of music, assuming, of course, that their astral bodies have ears still attuned to earthly 
“ ‘ > music. Ornstein has been creating a real sensation both by his playing and his works on his 
a 1s rapier icon | present Pacific Coast tour. To illustrate the attention which he has attracted, it may be said 
the most eng . ul _con- that the above cartoon, with an interview, was given a whole page in the San Francisco Bul 
cert enjoyed in some letin of Saturday, December 1 


a i 


years here was that of 
Elsie Baker, All that Fall NUQNNiN0iNii0hiinNiniiii 
has been said of Miss 

Baker’s voice is true. It is beautiful, of remarkable range, 
charming quality, and great power. Miss Baker made an 
added impression by her gracefulness of manner and her 
very apparent willingness to please. She gave a long pro- 
gram of exquisite numbers and sang encore after encore 
to her large and keenly appreciative audience.” 


Lucy Gates Knits as She Sings 


“There, that makes my seventh,” said Lucy Gates, proudly 
slipping off the last needleful of khaki wool that shaped a 
sweater, as deftly knitted and purled as any machine-made 
rival. The staccato click, click of the needles stopped, Miss 
Gates’ twinkling fingers came to rest as she surveyed her 
latest creation at arm’s length. 

“And, mind you, those seven sumptuous sweaters mean 
more than seven warm Sammies to me. They mean surety. 
They mean that I could sing in a front line trench with the 
‘whizz-bangs’ coming in every direction and not lose a note 
or a word of my program. I’ve discovered that if I can 
go through a program without stopping even momentarily 
in my knitting, that I know that program thoroughly, com- 
pletely. If I have to stop. I know that I do not know it, 
and I keep on with my warblings until I no longer give the 
text after this fashion, ‘My heart is like a knit one purl one 
rose. As the big policeman ‘in the Barrie play said, ‘It’s 
in-fa-li-able !’ 

“So I knit, knit, knit as I sing, and lest any of your read- 
ers think this a press agent yarn, I'll gladly sing any of 
the programs for which I’m booked, knitting, and what’s 
more, I'll give the sweater to the best musician in the near- 
est local camp.” 


Fiqué Recital, December 16 


A recital of much interest was given on Sunday eve- 
ning, December 16. at Imperial Hall, Brooklyn. on which 
occasion Mr. Fiqué presented an artist pupil, Clara Heck- 
erling, who played the following well known piano works: 
Concerto in A minor (Grieg), concerto in G minor (Men 
delssohn), Hungarian fantasy (Liszt), “Fledermaus” fan- 
tasy (Strauss-Alberti), and her own composition, “Cia- 
conna,” in A minor. 

Miss Heckerling, who has studied with Mr. Fiqué several 
years, played brilliantly. In the first four works she was 
assisted by her teacher who played the orchestral parts 
02 a second piano 

Katherine Noack Fiaué charmed the large audience by 
her artistic singing of Bottesini’s aria from “Ero e Lean- 
dro,” Schubert’s “The Trot,” “Ouvre tes Yeus bleus,” 
Massenet: “Maria” Habanero, Guetary: “My Laddie.” 
Thayer; “Caro mio Ben,” Giordani; and “Niemand hat’s 
gesehen,” Loewe. 


Mildred Dilling Assists Guilbert 


On December 19, Mildred Dilling, harpist. was the assist- 
ing artist at Yvette Guilbert’s recital at the Theatre Du 
Vieux Colombier, New York. Miss Dilling’s playing as 
usual added much to the effectiveness and interest of the 
program. Her numbers were “Menuet d’Amour” (Masse- 
net), impromptu (Pierné), “Marche Militaire” (Hassel- 
mans), and “Le Jardin Mouillé” (Jacques de la Presie). 

On December 18, she plaved at a private musicale given 
by Mrs. Shattuck of New York. 


Brave English Musicians 
(From London Musical News) 

Leonard Hart, A. R. A. M., F. R. C. O., organist and 
choirmaster of St. Saviour’s, Paddington, who enlisted 
about two years ago. died of wounds on October 18. He 
was a student at the R. A. M., and studied the organ under 
Dr. H. W. Richards, and harmony under Stewart Mac- 
pherson. 

Color Serceant E. Williams, who appeared at the Queen’s 
Hall Ballad Concert in September, was wounded in the 
left lung. over the heart. and through the shoulder, in 
German East Africa during the early stages of the war. 
He was in the hospital for nine months, and then resumed 


active service in France. It is a pleasure to note that the 
lung wound does not appear to have affected his fine tenor 
voice. Color Sergeant Williams has the reputation of 
being one of the best professional singers hailing from 
South Africa. 


Mrs. George S. Richards’ Duluth Concerts 


Mrs. George S. Richards, the well known musical man 
ager, of Duluth, Minn., was in New York last week for a 
short visit, combining business with pleasure. Mrs Rich 
ards has achieved a remarkable success with her all star 


music al course, which now is in its second season. The 
Auditorium at Duluth seats over 3,000 persons, and cap 
acity houses have rewarded the four concerts this winter 


They were given by Galli-Curci and Rudolph Ganz (in 
joint recital), Fritz Kreisler and the Paulist Choristers. In 
addition to her professional musical activity, Mrs. Richards 
has been president of the Duluth Matinee Musicale Club 
for many years, and is vice-president of the National Fed 
eration of Musical Clubs 


Cadman and Fanning Entertained 


On December 10, the Men’s Music Teachers Association, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, entertained Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and Cecil Fanning at dinner at the Hotel Statler. Wilson 
G. Smith was a witty toastmaster, who made things in 
teresting from start to finish. There were speeches by 
James H. Rogers and the guests of honor. H. B. Turpin 
was to have been an honored guest also, but his train from 
New York was twelve hours late and he missed the event 
much to every one’s regret. 


Elias Breeskin’s New York Recital 


Elias Breeskin, the talented violinist, who is the pos- 
sessor of one of the world’s finest instruments—a Rouge 
mont-Stradivarius—made in 1703 and purchased at a bar- 
gain for $16,000—will give his first recital this season at 
Aeolian Hall, January 28. Mr. Breeskin is a new artist, 
having made his debut last season, but he is one who, 
through merit, is rapidly — to the foremost ranks 


Skovgaard Enjoys Brief Rest 


Having filled the following engagements, December 12, 
Cheboygan, Wis.; December 13-15, Toledo, Ohio, and De 
cember 17, Kent, Ohio, Axel Skovgaard, the eminent Danish 
violinist, is enjoying a brief rest over the holidays at his 
Chicago home. After January 1, he and his Metropolitan 
company began to fill innumerable engagements, 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 
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which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph” 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 
write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
Claude Warford 
“Dream Song,” a very vocal melody for those who have 
a certain amount of skill. The oriental coloring that is 
added to this expressive song will make it attractive to 
not a few. The transition from the malaguena style to 
the passages in modern harmony is discreetly done. 


R. L. Cottenet 

“Along the Road,” a ballad style of song to romantic 
words by R. B. Hamilton, about walking first with 
Pleasure and then with Sorrow, and the educational re- 
sult. The music is full of passion and rich harmonies, 


Cecil Burleigh 

Seven songs with words by Keats, J. Rodman Drake, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Longfellow, and with music by one 
of the most elaborate and modern of American harmon- 
ists. The names of the songs are: “Daisy's Seng,” “A 
Summer's Night,” “The Corn Song,” “O Mountains of 
the North,” “Song by the Brook,” “What Does Little 
Birdie Say?” and “Rain in Summer.” In each of these 
artistic and very high class songs the composer has suited 
his music admirably to the varying sentiments and moods 
of the poems. All the melodies are moderate in compass 
and well within the range of the average voice, but these 
songs require more skill than the average amateur has. 
They are recital songs first and popular songs a long way 
after. The piano accompaniments will bring joy to accom- 
panists who, as a rule, are bored with the simple piano 
parts of the usual popular songs. Yet these accompani- 
ments are by no means difficult except in musical style. 


William Lester 

“Out Among the Heather,’ a song in the Scotch style, 
with words by F. H. Martens. The sentiment of the 
words and the Scotch phrases in the melody make this 
simple ballad more than usually attractive for a song of 
its class. It ought to have a good reputation among 
singers, 


Tom Patterdale 

“’Ere in the ’Orspital,” a cheery song by a wounded 
Tommy in a hospital installed in a mansion during the 
present war. The dialect is London Cockney, which is the 
equivalent of New York Bowery, but the sentiment is 
human and will appeal to all who understand the words. 
The music is animated and devoid of all attempts at 
artistic flights. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 

William Lester 

“The Birth of Love,” a cantata for Christmas or gen- 
eral use; for chorus of mixed voices, solo voices, with 
organ accompaniment, music composed to a’ libretto by 
Marie Louise Dawson and passages from the Scrip- 
tures. This little work’ of thirty-nine pages will easily 
supply all the music at a service or church entertainment 
with interspersed addresses ‘At a concert performance 
‘t might make half a program. The treatment of the 
chorus is varied and entirely free from monotony, and 
there are no long and complex fugues to cause wearying 
rehearsals. From start to finish the music is melodic, 
vocal, simple, more inclined to the sweetly lyrical than the 
grand style. Each of the four solo voices has a chance to 
display its prowess, and there are choruses for women’s 
voices alone and men’s voices alone, with and without 
accompaniment ad lib. This cantata can certainly be rec- 
ommended as a practical and attractive work for many 
choirs throughout the country. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


R. Huntington Woodman 
Three songs, “I Sang of Love,” “Lullaby,” “The Rover.” 
The first one has a broad, sustained and very vocal melody ; 


with a moderately difficult accompaniment for the piano,’ 


The triplet in the left hand part puts the song out of reach 
of the great public which buys songs. The few who can 
play this accompaniment will like it for its vigor and full 
sound, There is evidence of emotional strength in this 
well written song. 

“Lullaby” is expressive and tender, as befits the words. 
The composer has not invited comparison with cradle 
songs of Schubert and Chopin, both of whom kept to the 
same bass note throughout. R. Huntington Woodman, 
on the contrary, is lavish with his harmonies. Nearly 
every measure has more than one accidental. The effect 
is not restless to the modern ear which has become ac- 
customed to a great variety of chords. 

“The Rover” is true to the type -of bustling, vigorous 
rover songs, which are the delight of sturdy baritones. 
There is more animation than poetry, and more strength 
than beauty in this new “Rover,” and the song is fit to take 
its place with the best of its kind. 


O. G. Sonneck 


Four poems by Edgar Allan Poe set to music as songs 
for the baritone voice with piano accompaniment. The 
poems selected by the composer for treatment are “A 
Dream Within a Dream,” “Eldorado,” “To Helen,” “Thou 
Wouldst Be Loved.” The poem most popular with com- 
posers is “Eldorado,” which has frequently been set be- 
fore. O. G. Sonneck has been able to find new music 
which has no suggestion of any of tis predecessors. The 
rhythm and form of accompaniment clearly depict the gal- 
lop of the horse of the gallant knight as he rode so gaily in 
search of the unattainable Eldorado. Naturally, the music 
changes with the poem and reflects the sadness, weariness 
and disappointment of the aged rider. : 

“A Dream Within a Dream” is an art song in which 
each change of the poem has a corresponding change in 
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the music. Schubert’s “Wanderer” is a well known son 
of that form. This new song is of course not yet well 
known, but it is an art song nevertheless, difficult to sing 
and play, and demanding an intelligent artist to interpret 
it. It is a recital song of the highest class, but it is rather 
long for the average and ordinary singer. “To Helen” is 
pensive and full of the summer atmosphere of Poe’s en- 
chanted garden. The harmonies are rich and varied. They 
lie well under the hand and sound well on the piano. 
The singer has the hardest part of the task in all these 
songs. A concert artist, however, can make them very ef- 
fective. “Thou Wouldst Be Loved” has a natural and un- 
affected flow of vocal melody with a simple accompaniment. 
This unfamiliar poem, which is more like the slight and 
polished verse of King Charles’ England than the impas- 
sioned poetry of Poe, is more adaptable to music than 
most of the stronger poems are. QO. G. Sonneck has suc- 
ceeded admirably in all four of the Poe poems. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


“Twelve Popular Old Rounds of France,” a collection of 
French folksongs with modern accompaniments and _ har- 
monies of today. The volume is published in a style more 
or less like editions of two centuries ago, as the title page 
indicates: “The settings of the pretty tunes made by 
Gustave Ferrari, the pictures and the ornaments drawn by 
Paul Thevenaz, the englished doggerels done by Carol 
Engel.” A modern Americanism at the bottom of the 
page, however, would show an eighteenth century reader 
that the volume was not old English. The expression “on 
West street’ instead of “in West street” proves the Amer- 
ican origin of the work. This, of course, is not a blemish, 
except that it is not in keeping with the old style of the 
title page. The designs are chronologically correct to a far 
greater extent than are the music and the words. Carl 
Engel is frequently very modern and colloquial in his 
“englished doggerels.” The word “nice,” for instance, 
meant fastidious, scrupulous, cautious, delicate, in the 
period when the now obsolete adjective “englished” was 
in use. Gustave Ferrari’s employment of unprepared and 
freely resolved sevenths and other discords stamps his 
music as modern. In other words, this collection of 
“Twelve Popular Old Rounds of France” is a modern 
work for a modern public. The touch of modern antique 
in it adds a quaint attraction to songs that are attractive 
in themselves. The original accompaniments for lute or 
harpsichord would be impractically thin today and_ har- 
monically monotonous as well No doubt these Old World 
tunes so full of youth and inimitable gaiety will find their 
way to recital programs and amateur collections. The 
publishers have done a service to the musical world by 
placing these adapted melodies at the disposal of the pub- 
lic. Arranger and translator have done their work simply 
and naturally with no other end in view than to make the 
present generation acquainted with some of the neglected 
music of a departed age. 


George Harris, Jr., and the French Sailors 


George Harris, Jr., is giving a great deal of his time and 
art to singing for the soldiers and sailors who find them- 
selves around New York at the present time. One of the 
most enthusiastic and appreciative audiences to which he 
has sung was one which gathered on a receiving ship in the 
Brookiyn Navy Yard. It was composed largely of French 
sailors. To these men in a foreign country and with music 
in their own tongue denied them, Mr. Harris’ program, 
largely composed of French songs, was an especial treat, 
and his remarkably pure French diction amazed and de- 
lighted them. Later they asked him for English songs as 
well, as they said that they were trying to learn English. 

An incident which touched Mr. Harris deeply took place 
as he and his accompanist were about to step into their 
motor. One of the French bluejackets came running out 
and thrust something into the tenor’s hand with a mur- 
mured speech, from which Mr. Harris could only detect, 
“For the singer.” It proved to be the band from his cap, 
designating his ship, and the simple gift, which was about 
the most precious thing the boy had to give, is now a valued 
possession of Mr. Harris. 

In January, Mr. Harris will give a recital at the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall at Camp Dix at Wrightstown, N. J. 


Breil on Tour 


On Christmas Day, the Roshanara_ Divertissements 
(Ballet Intimes) was scheduled to begin at Springfield, 
Mass., a tour which will take the organization as far south 
as New Orleans, playing at Wilmington, Del.; Washington, 
D. C.; Baltimore, Md., and other important cities en route. 
The company comprises some thirty members, and an or- 
chestra will assist, with Joseph Carl Breil as musical direc- 
tor. Manager Richard G. Herndon is to be congratulated 
upon his selection of musical director, as Mr. Breil has 
had wide experience in this line and is a thoroughly com- 
petent musician. 


Philharmonic Benefit for Halifax Sufferers 


A more than capacity audience gathered at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, December 23, to help 
along the good work of the Philharmonic Society, Joseph 
Stransky, conductor; Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, all of whom were giving their services 
for the benefit of the sufferers at Halifax. It is reported 
that $4,000—the receipts of the concert—will be sent to the 
Canadian Government by the management of the society. 





T. Arthur Russell a Flier 


T. Arthur Russell, the London concert agent, has just 
received a commission in the Royal Flying Corps. 
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el, 679 Riverside 














CH. LAGOURGU Conductor, Composer, 
Concert-Clarinettist. 
Director of 
LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Syeiiees Ave., Chicage Send ne for gevtien particulars. 


FLETCHER-COPP 


Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 
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By Daniel 


Musical Psycho-Pedagogy fans 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 


iq THE MUSICAL EDUCATION PUBLISHING ¢ 
$1.15 Postpaid. New surreen supine” pecnatNe co 


Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimb ll Hall, Chicago 


THE LISZT. PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, Oun1I0, 








Heemann QO. C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 
Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 


Director's Office, 208 Vickers Building, 
Euclid Avenue. 


Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


Cranberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Practica] Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
—Tue Faetten System— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


6523 











Harold von Micky. itz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureaa 

510 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Maurits Leefson, President PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART branche taght 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. 








Doris L, Canapol, Director 


C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
g E Clark, Paris; Dr Carl Dufft, N. Y¥.; Geo. Dixon, 
0 Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood, 

R Florence ae ord, Viola Gillette, Maude erri, 
CG 1425 Broadway, New York Jeannette Fernande z, Edith Miller 

£ Met. Opera House Building Specta Operatic Training (Inctupine Aorrem). 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 
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Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catal 

quest. 





e and Circulars mailed on re 
ipils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















Address 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
The Indianapolis 
940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
beginning to nee perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal si 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Chicago’s Foremosi School of Music and Dramatic Art 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Conservatory of 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATAL( 


Telephone 4789 Schayler 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
Kiwpatt Hart, Carcaco, Inn. 
+ - 
Musi C Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: ~y-~ leeturee, 
UF. 

professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATO 'Y of MUSIC. EstastisHen 1867 


51ST YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC —Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. Ideal location and res 
dence department with superior equipment 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Streei, Cincinnati, Ohio 









For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directrese. 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, eee 
thy, perfection of ope 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in s 
booklet — “An Artist’s 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
sons from — famous 





artists who 
DAHL VIOLINS. 


Reindabl Grand Modi, {250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial 
comparison with other new or famous old pm Soe 
If desired, gradual charge accounts o; 


Menona Drive, R. F. D., No.3 
Wisceasia 


KNUTE REINDAML, jisite°""*: 





(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


For Sort enga 
WOLF SOHN iijsical 60 sthEAD 
Iw West 34th Street. 


ye AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE 5. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 


Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Acvantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 


























MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


















HAMBURG 





St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
f Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., 
Warerooms. } Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


W., London 







And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 















HMleson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS”’ 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 





New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 




















SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeliia —<—<—<—=—— 
A Leader for 79 Years ~:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















we. Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 














ger 


a 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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